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PREFACE 


Tux object of the present volume of selections is to 
illustrate the development of English prose. Like the 
preceding volume of ‘Selected English Essays’ in the 
same series, the book is intended mainly for the use of 
young students, though it is hoped that it will appeal 
also to the general reader. 

The fourteenth century, the age of Chaucer, and of 
Mandeville and Wycliffe, suggested itself as the start- 
ing point; the works produced during that period 
marking the settlement of the language in the form 
which, with few differences, and those chiefly of 
spelling and vocabulary, is that of the present day. 
Difficulties of copyright and considerations of space, 
added to the invidiousness of making selections from 
the more recent authors, have prevented the work from 
being carried much beyond the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In making the selections, there has been no attempt 
to observe any common standard of length. I have been 
guided rather by the desire to present such specimens as 
should be both complete and interesting in themselves, 
and such as should, at the same time, be characteristic 
of the style of the various writers represented. The 
spelling, where necessary in the case of the earlier 

extracts, has been modernised. The few explanatory 

notes that have been added relate almost exclusively 
to words which are now entirely obsolete or not in 
general use. 


vi PREFACE 


My thanks are due to the literary executors of the 
late Mr. Ruskin for their courtesy in allowing me to 
include the extract from ‘Sesame and Lilies, and to 
Mr. George Allen for kindly confirming their per- 
mission. I have also to thank Miss Maud Brougham 
for generous assistance in the preparation of the work. 


Wier. 
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ENGLISH PROSE, FROM 
MANDEVILLE TO RUSKIN 


THE BOOK OF SIR JOHN 
MANDEVILLE 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


OF THE DAUGHTER OF YPOCRAS TRANS- 
FORMED FROM A WOMAN TO A DRAGON 


Awp then pass men through the isles of Colcos and of 
Lango, of the which isles Ypocras was lord of. And 
some men say, that in the isle of Lango is yet the 
daughter of Ypocras, in form and likeness of a great 
dragon, that is a hundred fathom of length, as men 
say, for I have not seen her. And they of the isles 
call her Lady of the Land. And she lieth in-an old 
castle, in a cave, and sheweth twice or thrice in the 
year, and she doth no harm to no man, but if men do 
her harm. And she was thus changed and transformed, 
from a fair damosel, into likeness of a dragon, by a 
goddess that was clept! Diana. And men say, that she 
shall so endure in that form of a dragon, unto the time 
that a knight come, that is so hardy, that dare come 
to her and kiss her on the mouth; and then shall she 
1 Called. 
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turn again to her own kind, and be a woman again, 
but after that she shall not live long. 

And it is not long sithen,! that a knight of Rhodes, 
that was hardy and doughty in arms, said that he 
would kiss her. And when he was upon his courser, 
and went to the castle, and entered into the cave, the 
dragon lift up her head against him. And when the 
knight saw her in that form so hideous and so horrible 
he fied away. And the dragon bare the knight upon a 
rock, maugre his head; and from that rock, she cast 
him into the sea. And so was lost both horse and man. 

And also a young man, that wist not of the dragon, 
went out of a ship, and went through the isle till that 
he came to the castle, and came into the cave, and 
went so long, till that he found a chamber ; and there 
he saw a damosel that combed her head and looked in 
a mirror; and she had much treasure about her. And 
he trowed that she had been a common woman, that 
dwelled there to receive men to folly. And he abode, 
till the. damosel saw the shadow of him in the mirror. 
And she turned her toward him, and asked him what 
he would? And he said, he would be her leman or 
paramour. And she asked him, if that he were a 
knight? And he said, nay. And then she said, that 
he might not be her leman ; but she bade him go again 
unto his fellows, and make him a knight, and come 
again upon the morrow, and she would come out of the 
cave before him, and then come and kiss her on the 
mouth and have no dread,—for I shall do thee no 
manner of harm, albeit that thou see me in likeness of a 
dragon ; for though thou see me hideous and horrible 
to look on, I do thee to wit that it is made by enchant- 
ment; for without doubt, I am none other than thou 
seest now, a woman, and therefore dread thee nought. 
And if thou kiss me, thou shalt have all this treasure, 
and be my lord, and lord also of all the isle. 

And he departed from her and went to his fellows to 
ship, and let make him knight and came again upon 
the morrow for to kiss this damosel. And when he 
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saw her come out of the cave in form of a dragon, so 
hideous and so horrible, he had so great dread, that he 
fled again to the ship, and she followed him. And 
when she saw that he turned not again, she began to 
cry, as a thing that had much sorrow; and then she 
turned again into her cave. And anon the knight 
died. And sithen hitherward might no knight see her, 
but that he died anon. But when a knight cometh, 
that is so hardy to kiss her, he shall not die; but he 
shall turn the damosel into her right form and kindly 
shape, and he shall be lord of all the countries and 
isles abovesaid. 


HOW ROSES FIRST CAME INTO THE WORLD 


From Hebron men go to Bethlehem in half a day, 
for it is but five mile; and it is full fair way, by plains 
and woods full delectable. Bethlehem is a little city, 
long and narrow and well walled, and in each sido 
enclosed with good ditches ; and it was wont to be clept } 
Ephrata, as holy writ saith, Ecce, audivimus eum in 
Ephrata, that is to say, ‘Lo, we heard him in Ephrata.’ 
And toward the east end of the city is a full fair church 
and a gracious, and it hath many towers, pinnacles and 
corners, full strong and curiously made; and within 
that church be forty-four pillars of marble, great and 
fair. 

And between the city and the church is the field 
Floridus, that is to say, the ‘field flourished.’ For as 
much as a fair maiden was blamed with wrong, and 
slandered that she had done fornication; for which 
cause she was demned? to death, and to be burnt in 
that place, to the which she was led. And, as the fire 
began to burn about her, she made her prayers to our 
Lord, that as wisely as she was not guilty of that sin, 
that he would help her and make it to be known to alk 
men, Of his merciful grace. And when she had thus 
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said, she entered into the fire, and anon was the fire 
quenched and out; and the brands that were burning 
became red rose-trees, and the brands that were not 
kindled became white rose-trees full of roses. And 
these were the first rose-trees and roses, both white 
and red, that ever any man saw; and thus was this 
maiden saved by the grace of God. And therefore is 
that field clept! the field of God flourished, for it was 
full of roses. 


OF THE WISHINGS FOR WATCHING OF THE 
SPARROW-HAWK 


And from thence men go through Little Ermony.’ 
And in that country is an old castle that stands upon a 
rock; the which is clept the castle of the Sparrow- 
hawk, that is beyond the city of Layays beside the 
town of Pharsipee, that belongeth to the lordship of 
Cruk, that is a rich lord and a good Christian man , 
where men find a sparrow-hawk upon a perch right 
fair and right well made, and a fair lady of faerie that 
keepeth it. And who that will watch that sparrow- 
hawk seven days and seven nights, and, as some men 
say, three days and three nights, without company and 
without sleep, that fair lady shall give him, when he 
hath done, the first wish that he will wish of earthly 
things ; and that hath been proved often-times. 

And one time befell, that a King of Ermony, that 
was a worthy knight and doughty man, and a noble 
prince, watched that hawk some time. And at the end 
of seven days and seven nights the lady came to him 
and bade him wish, for he had well deserved it. And 
he answered that he was great lord enough, and well 
in peace, and had enough of worldly riches ; and there- 
fore he would wish none other thing, but the body of 
that fair lady, to have it at his will. And she answered 
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him, that he knew not what he asked, and said that he 
was a fool to desire that he might not have; for she 
said that he should not ask but earthly thing, for she 
was none earthly thing, but a ghostly thing. And the 
king said that he would ask none other thing. And 
the lady answered : ‘Sith! that I may not withdraw you 
from your lewd corage,? I shall give you without 
wishing, and to all them that shall come of you. Sir 
king ! ye shall have war without peace, and always to 
the nine degree, ye shall be in subjection to your 
enemies, and ye shall be needy of all goods.’? ‘And 
never since, neither the King of Armenia nor the 
country were never in peace; ne they had never sith? 
plenty of goods; and they have been sithen? always 
under tribute of the Saracens. 

Also the son of a poor man watched that hawk and 
wished that he might chieve well, and to be happy to 
merchandise. And the lady granted him. And he 
became the most rich and most famous merchant that 
might be on sea or on earth. And he became so rich 
that he knew not the thousand part of that he had. 
And he was wiser in wishing than was the king. 

Also a knight of the Temple watched there, and 
wished a purse evermore full of gold. And the lady 
granted him. But she said him that he had asked 
the destruction of their order for the trust and the 
affiance of that purse, and for the great pride that they 
should have. And so it was. And therefore look he 
keep him well, that shall wake. For if he sleep he is 
lost, that never man shall see him more.—The Voyages 
and Travels of Sir John Mandeville, Kt. 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE 
1324-1384 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


Luxe saith that Christ told how a man had two sons ; 
and the younger of them said unto his father, Father, 
give me a portion of the substance that falleth to me. 
And the father de-parted him his goods. And soon 
after this young son gathered all that fell to him, and 
went forth in pilgrimage into a far country ; and there 
he wasted his goods, living in lechery. And after that 
he had ended all his goods, there fell a great hunger in 
that land, and he began to be needy. And he went 
out and cleaved to one of the citizens of that country, 
and this citizen sent him into his town to keep swine. 
And this son coveted to fill his belly with those holes? 
that the hogs eat, and no man gave him. And he, 
turning again, said, How many hinds in my father’s 
house be full of loaves, and I perish here for hunger. 
I shall rise, and go to my father, and say to him, 
Father, I have sinned in Heaven and before thee ; now 
I am not worthy to be cleped? thy son, make me as one 
of thy hinds. And he rose and came to his father. 
And yet when he was far, his father saw him, and was 
moved by mercy, and running against his son, fell on 
his neck and kissed him. And the son said to him, 
Father, I have sinned in Heaven and before thee ; 
now J am not worthy to be cleped? thy son. And the 
father said to his servants anon, Bring ye forth the 
first stole, and clothe ye him, and give ye a ring in his 
hand, and shoon upon his feet. And bring ye a fat 
calf, and slay him, and eat we, and feed us; for this 
son of mine was dead, and is quickened again, and he 
was perished, and is found. And they began to feed 
him. And his elder brother was in the field; and 
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when he came and was nigh the house, he heard a 
symphony and other noise of minstrelsy. And this 
elder son cleped one of the servants, and asked what 
were these things. And he said unto him, Thy brother 
is come, and thy father hath slain a fat calf, for he 
hath received him safe. But this elder son had disdain 
and would not come in ; therefore, his father went out, 
and began to pray him. And he answered, and said to 
his father, Lo, so many years I serve to thee, I passed 
never thy mandement ; and thou gavest me never a 
kid, for to feed me with my friends. But after that 
he, this thy son hath murthered his goods with hooris ! 
is come, thou hast killed to him a fat calf. And the 
father said to him, Son, thou art ever more with me, 
and all my goods be thine. But it was need to eat and 
make merry, for this thy brother was dead, and 
liveth again ; he was perished, and is found.—Sermons. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
1340-1400 


ON THE PASSION OF CHRIST AS LEADING 
TO REPENTANCE 


Tae fifth thing that ought move a man to contrition 
is remembrance of the passion that our Lord Jesu 
Christ suffered for our sins, for, as saith Saint Bernard, 
‘While that I live I shall have remembrance of the 
travails that our Lord Christ suffered in preaching, his 
weariness in travelling, his temptations when he fasted, 
his long wakings when he prayed, his tears when that 
he wept for pity of good people, the woe and the shame 
and the filth that men said to him, of the foul spitting 
that men spit in his face, of the buffets that men gave 
him, of the foul mowes ? and of the repreves? that men 
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to him said, of the nails with which he was nailed to 
the cross, and of all the remenaunt! of his passion that 
he suffered for my sins and nothing for his guilt.— 
The Parson’s Tale. 


SIR THOMAS MALORY 


aBouT 1470 


OF KING RIENCE 


How Tiprves camu to Artuur THat Kine Rience 
HAD OVERCOME Exnven Kines, AND HOW HE DESIRED 
Arraur’s Brarp To TRIM nis Mantixr.—This mean- 
while came a messenger from King Rience of North 
Wales, and King he was of all Ireland, and of many 
isles, And this was his message, greeting well King 
Arthur in this manner wise, saying that King Rience 
had discomfited and overcome eleven kings, and every 
each of them did him homage, and that was this, they 
gave him their beards clean flayed off, as much as there 
was: wherefore the messenger came for King Arthur's 
beard. For King Rience had purfled a mantle with 
kings’ beards, and there lacked one place of the mantle ; 
wherefore he sent for his beard, or else he would enter 
into his lands, and burn and slay, and never leave till 
he have the head and the beard. Well, said Arthur, 
thou hast said thy message, the which is the most 
villainous and lewdest message that ever man heard 
sent unto a king; also thou mayest see my beard is 
full young yet to make a purfie of it. But tell thou 
thy king this: I owe him none homage, nor none of 
mine elders, but, or it be long too, he shall do me 
homage on both his knees, or else he shall lose his 
head, by the faith of my body, for this is the most 
shamefulest message that ever I heard speak of, I have 
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espied thy king met never yet with worshipful man, 
but tell him, I will have his head without he do me 
homage. Then the messenger departed. Now is there 
any here, said Arthur, that knoweth King Rience? 
Then answered ‘a knight that hight! Naram, Sir, 
I know the king well; he is a passing good man of his 
body, as few be living, and a passing proud man, and 
Sir, doubt ye not he will make war on you with a 
mighty puissance. Well, said Arthur, I shall ordain 
for him in short time.—Le Morte D’ Arthur. 


OF BALIN AND BALAN 


How Bain mer with wis Broruer Baan, AND HOW 
FACH OF THEM SLEW OrHEeR UNKNOWN, TILL THEY WERE 
wounDED To Dratu.—Then afore him he saw come 
riding out of a castle a knight, and his horse trapped all 
red, and himself in the same colour. When this knight 
in the red beheld Balin him thought it should be his 
brother Balin by cause of his two swords, but by cause 
he knew not his shield he deemed it was not he. And 
so they aventryd ? their spears and came marvellously 
fast together, and they smote each other in the shields, 
but their spears and their course were so big that it 
bare down horse and man that they lay both in a swoon. 
But Balin was bruised sore with the fall of his horse, 
for he was weary of travel. And Balan was the first 
that rose on foot and drew his sword, and went toward 
Balin, and he arose and went against him ; but Balan 
smote Balin first, and he put up his shield and smote 
him through the shield and tamyd® his helm. Then 
Balin smote him again with that unhappy sword, and 
well nigh had felled his brother Balan, and so they 
fought together till their breaths failed. Then Balin 
looked up to the castle and saw the towers stand full 
of ladies. So they went unto battle again, and wounded 
each other dolefully, and then they breathed ofttimes, 
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and so went unto battle that all the place there as they 
fought was blood red. And at that time there was 
none of them both but they had either smitten other 
seven great wounds, so that the least of them might 
have been the death of the mightiest giant in this world. 
Then they went to battle again so marvellously that 
doubte! it was to hear of that battle for the great blood 
shedding, and their hauberks unnailed that naked they 
were on every side. At last Balan the younger brother 
withdrew him a little and laid him down. ‘Then said 
Balin le Savage, What knight art thou? for or now I 
found never no knight that matched me. My name 
is, said he, Balan, brother unto the good knight Balin. 
Alas, said Balin, that ever I should see this day, and 
therewith he fell backward in a swoon. Then Balan 
yede ? on all four feet and hands, and put off the helm 
of ‘his brother, and might not know him by the visage 
it was so ful hewen® and bledde ;4 but when he awoke 
he said, O, Balin, my brother, thou hast slain me 
and I thee, wherefore all the wide world shall speak of 
us both. Alas, said Balan, that ever I saw this day, 
that through mishap I might not know you, for I 
espied well your two swords, but by cause ye had 
another shield I deemed ye had been another knight. 
Alas, said Balin, all that made an unhappy knight in 
the castle, for he caused me to leave my own shield to 
our both’s destruction, and if I might live I would 
destroy that castle for ill customs. That were well 
done, said Balan, for I had never grace to depart from 
them syne that I came hither, for here it happed me to 
slay a knight that kept this island, and syne might I 
never depart, and no more should ye, brother, an ye 
might have slain me as you have, and escaped yourself 
with the life. Right so came the lady of the tower 
with four knights and six ladies and six yeomen unto 
them, and there she heard how they made their moan 
either to other, and said, We came both out of one 
tomb, that is to say, one mother’s belly, and so shall 
we lie both in one pit. So Balan prayed the lady of 
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her gentleness, for. his true service, that she would bury 
them both in that same place where the battle was 
done. And she granted them with weeping it should 
be done richly in the best manner. Now, will ye send 
for a priest, that we may receive our sacrament, and 
receive the blessed body of our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Yea, said the lady, it shall be done; and so she sent 
for a priest and gave them their rites. Now, said 
Balin, when we are buried in one tomb, and the 
mention made over us how two brethren slew each 
other, there will never good knight nor good man see 
our tomb but they will pray for our souls. And so all 
the ladies and gentlewomen wept for pity. Then anon 
Balan died, but Balin died not till the midnight after, 
and so were they buried both, and the lady let make 
a mention of Balan how he was there slain by his 
brother’s hands, but she knew not Balin’s name. 

How Merruin suriep THEM Bora 1n One Toms, 
anp or Barin’s Sworp.—In the morning came Merlin 
and let write Balin’s name on the tomb with letters 
of gold, that here lieth Balin le Savage that was the 
knight with the two swords, and he that smote the 
dolorous stroke. Also Merlin let make there a bed, 
that there should never man lie therein but he went 
out of his wit, yet Launcelot de Lake fordyd that bed 
through his noblesse. And anon after Balin was dead, 
Merlin took his sword, and took off the pommel and 
set on another pommel. So Merlin bad a knight that 
stood afore him handle that sword, and he assayed, and 
he might not handle it. Then Merlin laughed. Why 
laugh ye? said the knight. This is the cause, said 
Merlin: there shall never man handle this sword but 
the best knight of the world, and that shall be Sir 
Launcelot or else Galahad his son, and Launcelot with 
this sword shall slay the man that in the world he loved 
best, that shall be Sir Gawaine. All this he let write 
in the pommel of the sword. Then Merlin let make a 
bridge of iron and of steel into that island, and it was 
but half a foot broad, and there shall never man pass 
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that bridge, nor have hardiness to go over but if he 
were a passing good man and a good knight without 
treachery or villany. Also the scabbard of Balin’s 
sword Merlin left it on this side the island, that Gala- 
had should find it. Also Merlin: let make by his 
subtlety that Balin’s sword was put in a marble stone 
standing upright as great as a mill stone, and the stone 
hoved! always above the water and did many years, 
and so by adventure it swam down the stream to the 
City of Camelot, that is in English Winchester. And 
that same day Galahad the haughty prince came with 
King Arthur, and so Galahad brought with him the 
scabbard and achieved the sword that was there in the 
marble stone hoving upon the water. And on Whit- 
sunday he achieved the sword as it is rehearsed in the 
book of Sangreal. Soon after this was done Merlin 
came to King Arthur and told him of the dolorous 
stroke that Balin gave to King Pellam, and how Balin 
and Balan fought together the marvellest battle that 
ever was heard of, and how they were buried both in 
one tomb. Alas, said King Arthur, this is the greatest _ 
pity that ever I heard tell of two knights, for in the 
world I know not such two knights. Thus endeth the 
tale of Balin and of Balan, two brethren born in 
Northumberland, good knights.—Le Morte D’ Arthur, 


OF GUENEVER 


How Kine Artraur toox a WIFE AND WEDDED 
Gurnrver, Daventer To Leopecrance, Kine oF THE 
Lanp or CaMELIARD, WITH WHOM HE HAD THE Rounp 
Tasir.—lIn the beginning of Arthur, after he was chosen 
king by adventure and by grace; for the most part of 
the barons knew not that he was Uther Pendragon’s 
son, but as Merlin made it openly known. But yet 
many kings and lords held great war against him for 
that cause, but well Arthur overcame them all, for the 
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most part the days of his life he was ruled much by the 
counsel of Merlin. So it fell on a time King Arthur 
said unto Merlin, My barons will let me have no rest, 
but needs I must take a wife, and I will none take but 
by thy counsel and by thine advice. It is well done, 
said Merlin, that ye take a wife, for a man of your 
bounty and noblesse should not be without awife. Now 
is there any that ye love more than another? Yea, 
said King Arthur, I love Guenever, the king’s daughter, 
Leodegrance of the land of Cameliard, the which holdeth 
in his house the ‘Table Round that ye told he had of 
my father Uther. And this damosel is the most valiant 
and fairest lady that I know living, or yet that ever I 
could find. Sir, said Merlin, as of her beauty and 
fairness she is one of the fairest on live; but, an ye 
loved her not so well as ye do, I should find you a 
damosel of beauty and of goodness that should like you 
and please you, an your heart were not set ; but there 
as a man’s heart is set, he will be loth toreturn. That 
is truth, said King Arthur. But Merlin warned the 
king covertly that Guenever was not wholesome for him 
to take to wife, for he warned him that Launcelot 
should love her, and she him again ; and so he turned 
his tale to the adventures of Sangreal, Then Merlin 
desired of the king for to have men with him that 
should enquire of Guenever, and so the king granted 
him, and Merlin went forth unto King Leodegrance, of 
Cameliard, and told him of the desire of the king that 
he would have unto his wife Guenever his daughter. 
That is to me, said King Leodegrance, the best tidings 
that ever I heard, that so worthy a king of prowess and 
noblesse will wed my daughter. And as for my lands, 
I will give him, wist I it might please him, but he hath 
lands enow, him needeth none, but I shall send him a 
gift shall please him much more, for I shall give him 
the Table Round, the which Uther Pendragon gave me, 
and when it is full complete, there is an hundred 
knights and fifty. And as for an hundred good knights 
I have myself, but I fawte! fifty, for so many have 
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been slain in my days. And so Leodegrance delivered 
his daughter Guenever unto Merlin, and the Table 
Round with the hundred knights, and so they rode 
freshly, with great royalty, what by water and what 
by land, till.they came nigh unto London.—Le Morte 
D Arthur. 


LORD BERNERS 
1467 (?)-1582 


INSURRECTION OF WAT TYLER 


THERE was an usage in England, and yet is in divers 
countries, that the noblemen hath great franchise over 
the commons and keepeth them in servage,! that is to 
say, their tenants ought by custom to labour the lords’ 
lands, to gather and bring home their corns, and some 
to thresh and to fan, and by servage to make their hay 
and to hew their wood and bring it home. All these 
things they ought to do by servage, and there be more 
of these people in England than in any other realm, 
Thus the noblemen and prelates are served by them, 
and specially in the county of Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
and Bedford. These unhappy people of these said 
countries began to stir, because they said they were 
kept in great servage, and in the beginning of the 
world, they said, there were no bondmen, wherefore 
they maintained that none ought to be bond, without 
he did treason to his lord, as Lucifer did to God ; but 
they said they could have no such battle, for they were 
neither angels nor spirits, but men formed to the 
similitude of their lords, saying why should they then 
be kept so under like beasts ; the which they said they 
would no longer suffer, for they would be all one, 
and if they laboured or did anything for their lords, 
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they would have wages therefor as well as other. ¥ And 
of this imagination was a foolish priest in the country 
of Kent called John Ball, for the which foolish words 
he had been three times in the Bishop of Canterbury’s 
prison ; for this priest used oftentimes on the Sundays 
after mass, when the people were going out of the min- 
ster, to go into the cloisters and preach, and made the 
people to assemble about him, and would say thus: ‘Ah, 
ye good people, the matters goeth not well to pass in 
England, nor shall not do till everything be common, 
. and that there be no villains nor gentlemen, but that 
we may be all united together, and that the lords be no 
greater masters than we be. What have we deserved, 
or why should we be kept thus in servage? We be 
all come from one father and one mother, Adam and 
Eve; whereby can they say or shew that they be 
greater lords than we be, saving by that they cause us 
to win and labour for that they dispend? They are 
clothed in velvet and camlet furred with grise, and we 
be vestured with poor cloth ; they have their wines, 
spices and good bread, and we have the drawing out of 
the chaff and drink water ; they dwell in fair houses, 
and we have the pain and the travail, rain and wind in 
the fields; and by that that cometh of our labours 
they keep and maintain their estates; we be called 
their bondmen, and without we do readily them service, 
we be beaten ; and we have no sovereign to whom we 
may complain, nor that will hear us nor do us right. 
Let us go to the king, he is young, and shew him what 
servage we be in, and shew him how we will have it 
otherwise, or else we will provide us of some remedy ; 
and if we go together, all manner of people that be now 
in any bondage will follow us to the intent to be made 
free ; and when the king seeth us, we shall have some 
remedy, either by fairness or otherwise.’ Thus John 
Ball said on Sundays, when the people issued out of 
the churches in the villages ; wherefore many of the 
mean people loved him, and such as intended to no 
goodness said how he said truth; and so they would 
murmur one with another in the fields and in the ways 
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as they went together, affirming how John Ball said 
truth. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, who was informed of 
the saying of this John Ball, caused him to be taken 
and put in prison a two or three months to chastise 
him ; howbeit it had been much better at the beginning 
that he had been condemned to perpetual prison or 
else to have died, rather than to have suffered him to 
have been again delivered out of prison ; but the bishop 
had conscience to let him die. And when this John 
Ball was out of prison, he returned again to his error, 
as he did before. 

Of his words and deeds there were much people in 
London informed, such as had great envy at them that 
were rich and such as were noble; and then they 
began to speak among them and said how the realm of 
England was right evil governed, and how that gold 
and silver was taken from them by them that were 
named noblemen; so thus these unhappy men of 
London began to rebel and assembled them together, 
and sent word to the aforesaid countries that they 
should come to London and bring their people with 
them, promising them how they should find London 
open to receive them and the commons of the city to 
be of the same accord, saying how they would do so 
much to the king that there should not be one bondman 
in all England. 

This promise moved so them of Kent, of Essex, of 
Sussex, of Bedford and of the countries about, that 
they rose and came towards London to the number of 
sixty thousand. And they had a captain called Wat 
Tyler, and with him in company was Jack Straw and 
John Ball; these three were chief sovereign captains, 
but the head of all was Wat Tyler, and he was indeed 
a tiler of houses, an ungracious patron. When these 
unhappy men began thus to stir, they of London, 
except such as were of their band, were greatly 
affrayed.t Then the mayor of London and the rich 
men of the city took counsel together, and when they saw 
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the people thus coming on every side they caused the 
gates of the city to be closed, and would suffer no man 
to enter into the city. But when they had well 
imagined, they advised not so to do, for they thought 
they should thereby put their suburbs in great peril to 
be brent! ; and so they opened again the city, and there 
entered in at the gates in some place a hundred, two 
hundred, by twenty and by thirty, and so when they 
came to London, they entered and lodged ; aud yet of 
truth the third part of these people could not tell what 
to ask or demand, but followed each other like beasts, as 
the shepherds did of old time, saying how they would go 
conquer the Holy Land, and at last all came to nothing. 
In like wise these villains and poor people came to 
London, a hundred mile off, sixty mile, fifty mile, forty 
mile and twenty mile off, and from all countries about 
London, but the most part came from the countries 
before named, and as they came they demanded ever 
for the king. The gentlemen of the countries, knights 
and squires, began to doubt, when they saw the people 
began to rebel; and though they were in doubt, it 
was good reason ; for a less occasion they might have 
been affrayed. So the gentlemen drew together as 
well as they might. 

The same day that these unhappy people of Kent 
were coming to London, there returned from Canterbury 
the king’s mother, princess of Wales, coming from her 

ilgrimage. She was in great jeopardy to have been 
ost, for these people came to her chare? and dealt 
rudely with her, whereof the good lady was in great 
doubt lest they would have done some villany to her or 
to her damosels. Howbeit, God kept her, and she 
came in one day from Canterbury to London, for she 
never durst tarry by the way. The same time king 
Richard her son was at the Tower of London ; there 
his mother found him, and with him there was the 
earl of Salisbury, the archbishop of Canterbury, Sir 
Robert of Namur, the lord of Gommegnies and divers 
other, who were in doubt of these people that thus 
1 Burnt, ? Carriage, 
O) 
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gathered together, and wist not what they demanded. 
This rebellion was well known in the king’s court, or 
any of these people began to stir out of their houses ; 
but the king nor his council did provide no remedy 
therefor, which was great marvel.—The Chronicles of 
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SIR THOMAS MORE 
1478-1535 


DEATH OF LORD HASTINGS 


Wuerevpon soon after, that is to wit, on the Friday 
the day of many Lords assembled in the 
Tower, and there sat in council, devising the honour- 
able solemnity of the king’s coronation, of which the 
time appointed then so near approached, that the 
pageants and subtleties were in making day and night 
at Westminster, and much victual killed therefor, that 
afterwards was cast away. ‘hese Lords so sitting 
together communing of this matter, the Protector came 
in among them, first about nine of the clock, saluting 
them courteously, and excusing himself that he had 
been from them so long, saying merely that he had been 
asleep that day. And after a little talking with them, 
he said unto the Bishop of Ely: ‘My lord, you have 
very good strawberries at your garden in Holborn, I 
require you to let us have a mess of them.’ ‘Gladly, 
my lord,’ quoth he; ‘would God I had some better 
thing as ready to your pleasure as that.’ And there- 
with in all the haste he sent his servant for a mess 
of strawberries. The Protector set the Lords fast 
in communing, and thereupon praying them to spare 
him for a little while, departed thence. And soon, after 
one hour, between ten and eleven, he returned into the 
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chamber among them, all changed, with a wonderful 
sour angry countenance, knitting the brows, frowning 
and frothing and gnawing on his lips, and so sat him 
down in his place; all the Lords much dismayed and 
sore marvelling of this manner of sudden change, and 
what thing should him ail. Then, when he had sitten 
still awhile, thus he began: ‘ What were they worthy 
to have, that compass and imagine the destruction of 
me, being so near of blood unto the King and Protector 
of his royal person and his realm?’ At this question 
all the Lords sat sore astonished, musing much by whom 
this question should be meant, of which every man wist 
himself clear. Then the Lord Chamberlain, as he that 
for the love between them thought he might be boldest 
with him, answered and said, that they were worthy to 
be punished as heinous traitors, whatsoever they were. 
And all the others affirmed the same, ¢ That is,” quoth 
he, ‘ yonder sorceress, my brother’s wife, and other with 
her’—meaning the Queen. At these words, many of 
the other Lords were greatly abashed that favoured her. 
But the Lord Hastings was in his mind better content, 
that it was moved by her, than by any other whom he 
loved better. Albeit his heart somewhat grudged, that 
he was not afore made of counsel in this matter, as he 
was of the taking of her kindred, and of their putting 
to death, which were by his assent afore devised to be 
beheaded at Pomfret, this self-same day, in which he 
was not ware that it was by other devised, that himself 
should the same day be beheaded at London. Then 
said the Protector : ‘Ye shall all see in what wise that 
sorceress, and that other witch of her counsel, Shore’s 
wife, with their affinity, have by their sorcery and witch- 
craft, wasted my body.’ And therewith he plucked up 
his doublet-sleeve to his elbow upon his left arm, where 
he showed a werish! withered arm and small, as it was 
never other. And thereupon every man’s mind sore 
misgave them, well perceiving that this matter was but 
a quarrel. For well they wist, that the Queen was too 
wise to go about any such folly. And also if she would, 
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yet would she of all folk least make Shore’s wife of 
counsel, whom of all women she most hated, as that con- 
cubine whom the King, her husband, had most loved. 
And also, no man was there present, but well knew that 
his arm was ever such since his birth. _ Natheless, the 
Lord Chamberlain answered and said, ‘Certainly, my 
lord, if they have so heinously done, they be worthy 
heinous punishment.’ ‘What?’ quoth the Protector, 
‘thou servest me I wene, with ifs and with ands.. I tell 
thee they have so done, and that I will make good on 
thy body, traitor.” And, therewith, as in great anger, 
he clapped his fist upon the board a great rap. At 
which token given, one cried treason without the 
chamber. Therewith a door clapped, and in come there 
rushing men in harness, as many as the chamber might 
hold.. And anon the Protector said to the Lord Hastings, 
‘I arrest thee, traitor.? ‘What, me, my Lord?’ quoth 
he. ‘Yea, thee, traitor,’ quoth the Protector. And 
another let fly at the Lord Stanley, which shrank at the 
stroke and fell under the table, or else his head had 
been cleft to the teeth ; for as shortly as he shrank, yet 
ran the blood about his ears. Then were they all quickly 
bestowed in diverse chambers, except the Lord Chamber- 
lain, whom the Protector bade speed and shrive him 
apace, ‘ For, by St. Paul,’ quoth he, ‘ I will not to dinner 
till I see thy head off.’ It boded him not to ask why, 
but heavily he took a priest at adventure, and made a 
short shrift, for a longer would not be suffered, the 
Protector made so much haste to dinner; which he 
might not go to till this were done for saving of his 
oath. So was he brought forth into the green beside 
the chapel within the Tower, and his head laid down 
upon a long log of timber, and there stricken off, and 
afterward his body with the head interred at Windsor 
beside the body of king Edward, whose both souls our 
Lord pardon. 

A marvellous case is it to hear, either the warnings 
of that he should have voided, or the tokens of that he 
could not void. For the self night next before his 
death, the Lord Stanley sent a trusty secret messenger 
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unto him at midnight in all the haste, requiring him to 
rise and ride away with him, for he was disposed utterly 
no longer to bide; he had so fearful a dream, in which 
him thought that a boar with his tusks so raced them 
both by the heads, that the blood ran about both their 
shoulders. And forasmuch as the Protector gave the 
boar for his cognizance, this dream made so fearful an 
impression in his heart, that he was thoroughly deter- 
mined no longer to tarry, but had his horse ready if 
the Lord Hastings would go with him to ride so far yet 
the same night, that they should be out of danger ere 
day. ‘Ay, good lord,’ quoth the Lord Hastings to this 
messenger, ‘leaneth my lord thy master so much to 
such trifles, and hath such faith in dreams, which either 
his own fear fantasieth, or do rise in the night’s rest 
by reason of his day thoughts. Tell him it is plain 
witchcraft to believe in such dreams; which if they 
were tokens of things to come, why thinketh he not 
that we might be as likely to make them true by our 
going if we were caught and brought back (as friends 
fail fleers), for then had the boar a cause likely to race 
us with his tusks, as folk that fled for some falsehood, 
wherefore either is there no peril (nor none there is 
needed) ; orif any be, it is rather in going than biding. 
And if we should, needs cost, fall in peril one way or 
other, yet had I liever that men should see it were by 
other men’s falsehood, than think it were either our 
own fault or faint heart. And therefore go to thy 
master, man, and commend me to him, and pray him 
be merry and have no fear; for I ensure him I am as 
sure of the man that he wotteth of, as I am of my own 
hand.” ‘God send grace, sir,’ quoth the messenger, 
and went his way.—The History of King Richard the 
Third. 
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HUGH LATIMER 
1485 (?)-1555 


THE DEVIL AS BISHOP 


Anp now I would ask a strange question: who is the 
most diligent bishop and prelate in all England, that 
passeth all the rest in doing his office? I can tell, for 
1 know him who it is; I know him well. But now I 
think I see you listening and hearkening that I should 
name him. There is one that passeth all the other, 
and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all 
England. And will ye know who it is? I will tell 
you: itis the devil. He is the most diligent preacher 
of all other ; he is never out of his diocese, he is never 
from his cure; ye shall never find him unoccupied ; he 
is ever in his parish ; he keepeth residence at all times ; 
ye shall never find him out of the way ; call for him 
when you will he is ever at home; the diligentest 
preacher in all the realm; he is ever at his plough ; 
no lording nor loitering can hinder him; he is ever 
applying his business, ye shall never find him idle I 
warrant you. And his office is to hinder religion, to 
maintain superstition, to set up idolatry, to teach all 
kinds of popery. He is ready as can be wished for to 
set forth his plough ; to devise as many ways as can 
be to deface and obscure God’s glory. Where the 
devil is resident, and hath his plough going, there away 
with books and up with candles ; away with bibles and 
up with beads ; away with the light of the gospel, and 
up with the light of candles, yea, at noondays. Where 
the devil is resident, that he may prevail, up with all 
superstition and idolatry ; censing, painting of images, 
candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new service of 
men’s inventing ; as though man could invent a better 
way to honour God with, than God himself hath ap- 
pointed. Down with Christ’s cross, up with purgatory 
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pickpurse, ae with him, the popish purgatory, 1 mean. 
‘Away with clothing the naked, the poor and impotent, 
up with the decking of images, and gay garnishing of 
stocks and stones: up with man’s traditions and his 
laws, down with God’s traditions and his most holy 
word. Down with the old honour due to God, and up 
with the new god’s honour. Let all things be done in 
Latin: there must be nothing but Latin, not so much) 
as Memento homo quod cinis es, et in cinerem reverteris.: 
‘Remember man that thou art ashes, and into ashes 
shalt thou return,’ which be the words that the minister 
speaketh unto the ignorant people, when he giveth! 
them ashes upon Ash-Wednesday, but it must be 
spoken in Latin. God’s word may in no wise be trans- 
lated into English. 

Oh that our prelates would be as diligent to sow the 
corn of good doctrine, as Satan is to sow cockle and 
darnel! And this is the devilish ploughing, the which 
worketh to have things in Latin, and letteth! the fruitful 
edification. But here some man will say to me, What,’ 
Sir, are ye so privy of the devil’s counsel that ye know 
all this to be true? Truly I know him too well, and 
have obeyed him a little too much in condescending to 
some follies ; and I know him as other men do, yea 
that he is ever occupied, and ever busy in following his 
plough. I know by Saint Peter, which saith of him,’ 
Sicut leo rugiens circuit querens quem devoret. ‘He 
goeth about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour.’ I would have this text well viewed and 
examined, every word of it: ‘ Circuit,’ he goeth about 
in every corner of his diocese ; he goeth on visitation 
daily, he leaveth no place of his cure unvisited : he 
walketh round about from place to place, and ceaseth 
not. ‘Sicut leo,’ as a lion, that is, strongly, boldly, 
and proudly, stately and fiercely with haughty looks, 
with his proud countenances, with his stately braggings. 
‘ Rugiens,’ roaring ; for he letteth not slip any occa- 
sion to speak or to roar out when he seeth his time. 
‘Querens,’ he gocth about seeking, and not sleeping, 


1 Hindereth, 
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as our bishops do; but he seeketh diligently, he 
searcheth diligently all corners, whereas he may have 
his prey. He roveth abroad in every place of his 
diocese; he standeth not still, he is never at rest, 
but ever in hand with his plough, that it may go 
forward. But there was never such a preacher in 
England as he is. Who is able to tell his diligent 
preaching, which every day, and every hour, laboureth 
to sow cockle and darnel, that he may bring out of 
form, and out of estimation and renown, the institution 
of the Lord’s supper and Christ’s cross ?—The Sermon 
of the Plough. 


SIR THOMAS ELYOT 
1490 (?)-1546 


PRINCE HAL AND JUDGE GASCOIGNE 


Tue most renowned prince, King Henry the Fifth, 
late King of England, during the life of his father was 
noted to be fierce and of wanton courage. It happened 
that one of his servants whom he well favoured, for 
felony by him committed, was arraigned at the King’s 
Bench ; whereof he being advertised, and incensed by 
light persons about him, in furious rage came hastily to 
the bar, where his servant stood as a prisoner, and com- 
manded him to be ungyved,!and set at liberty, whereat 
all men were abashed, reserved? the chief justice, who 
humbly exhorted the prince to be contented that his 
servant mought be ordered according to the ancient 
laws of this realm, or if he would have him saved from 
the rigour of the laws, that he should obtain, if he 
mought, of the King, his father, his gracious pardon : 
whereby no law or justice should be derogate. With 
which answer the prince nothing appeased, but rather 
more inflamed, endeavoured himself to take away his 


1 Unfettered. 2 Except. 
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servant. The judge considering the perilous example 
and inconvenience that mought thereby ensue, with a 
valiant spirit and courage commanded the prince upon 
his allegiance to leave the prisoner and depart his way. 
With which commandment the prince, being set all in 
a fury, all chafed, and in a terrible manner, came up to 
the place of judgement—men thinking that he would 
have slain the judge, or have done to him some 
damage ; but the judge sitting still, without moving, 
declaring the majesty of the King’s place of judge- 
ment, and with an assured and bold countenance, had 
to the prince these words following: Sir, remember 
yourself: I keep here the place of the King, your 
Sovereign lord and father, to whom ye owe double 
obedience, wherefore, eftsoons in his name, I charge 
you desist of your wilfulness and unlawful enterprise, 
and from henceforth give good example to those which 
hereafter shall be your proper subjects. And now for 
your contempt and disobedience, go you to the prison 
of the King’s Bench, whereunto I commit you; and 
remain ye there prisoner until the pleasure of the King, 
your father, be further known. With which words 
being abashed, and also wondering at the marvellous 
ravity of that worshipful justice, the noble prince, 
fae his weapon apart, doing reverence, departed and 
went to the King’s Bench as he was commanded. 
Whereat his servants disdaining, came and shewed to 
the King all the whole affair. Whereat he a whiles 
studying, after as a man all ravished with gladness, 
holding his eyes and hands up toward heaven, abraided,! 
saying with a loud voice: O merciful God, how much 
am J above all other men, bound to your infinite good- 
ness ; specially for that ye have given me a judge, who 
feareth not to minister justice, and also a son who can 
suffer semblaby and obey justice !—The Governor. 


1 Cried out. 
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‘ROGER ASCHAM 
1515-1568 


WIND AND SNOW 


Tus wind is sometimes plain up and down, which is 
commonly most certain, and requireth least knowledge, 
wherein a mean shooter with mean gear, if he can 
shoot home, may make best shift. A side wind trieth 
an archer and good gear very much. Sometime it 
bloweth aloft, sometime hard by the ground ; sometime 
it bloweth by blasts, and sometime it continueth all in’ 
one; sometime full side wind, sometime quarter with 
him and more, and likewise against him, as a man! 
with casting up light grass, or else if he take good 
heed, shall sensibly learn by experience. To see the 
wind, with a man his eyes, it is impossible, the nature 
of it is so fine and subtle, yet this experience of the 
wind had I once myself, and that was in the great 
snow that fell four years ago. I rode in the highway 
betwixt Topcliffe upon Swale, and Boroughbridge, the 
way being somewhat trodden before by wayfaring men. 
The fields on both sides were plain and lay almost 
yard deep with snow, the night before had been a little 
frost, so that the snow was hard and crusted above. 
That morning the sun shone bright and clear, the 
wind was whistling aloft, and sharp according to the 
time of year. The snow in the highway lay loose and 
trodden with horse feet: so as the wind blew, it took 
the loose snow with it, and made it so slide upon the 
snow in the field which was hard and crusted by reason 
of the frost over night, that thereby I might see very 
well the whole nature of the wind as it blew that day. 
And I had a great delight and pleasure to mark it, 
which maketh me now far better to remember it. 
Sometime-the wind would be not past two yards broad, 
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and so it would carry the snow as far as I could see. 
Another time the snow would blow over half the field 
at once. Sometime the snow would tumble softly, by 
and by it would fly wonderful fast. And this I 
perceived also, that the wind goeth by streams and 
not whole together. For I should see one stream 
within a score! on me, then the space of two score no 
snow would stir, but after so much quantity of ground, 
another stream of snow at the same very time should 
be carried likewise, but not equally. For the one 
would stand still when the other flew apace, and so 
continue sometime swifter, sometime slower, sometime 
broader, sometime narrower, as far as I could see. 
Now it flew not straight, but sometime it crooked this 
way, sometime that way, and sometime it ran round 
about in a compass. And sometime the snow would be 
lift clean from the ground up into the air, and by and 
by it would be all clapped to the ground, as though 
there had been no wind at all, straightway it would 
rise and fly again. 

And that which was the most marvel of all, at one 
time two drifts of snow flew, the one out of the west 
into the east, the other out of the north into the east: 
and I saw two winds by reason of the snow, the one 
cross over the other, as it had been two highways. 
And again, I should hear the wind blow in the air, 
when nothing was stirred at the ground. And when 
all was still where I rode, not very far from me the 
snow should be lifted wonderfully. This experience 
made me more marvel at the nature of the wind, than 
it made me cunning in the knowledge of the wind ; 
but yet thereby I learned perfectly that it is no marvel 
at all though men in a wind loose their length in 
shooting, seeing so many ways the wind is so variable 
in blowing.—Toxophilus. 


1 Sc, yards. 
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RAPHAEL HOLINSHED 
1515 (?)-1573. 


WITCHCRAFT 


In the mean time the king fell into a languishing 
disease, not so grievous as strange, for that none of his 
physicians could perceive what to make of it. For 
there was seen in him no token, that either choler, 
melancholy, phlegm, or any other vicious humour did 
anything abound, whereby his body should be brought 
into such a decay and consumption (so as there remained 
unneth * anything upon him save skin and bone :) and 
since it appeared manifestly by all outward signs and 
tokens, that natural moisture did nothing fail in the 
vital spirits: his colour also was fresh and fair to 
behold, with such liveliness of looks, that more was 
not to be wished for: he had also a temperate desire 
and appetite to his meat and drink, but yet could he 
not sleep in the night time by any provocations that 
could be devised, but still fell’ into exceeding sweats, 
which by no means might be restrained. The physicians 
perceiving all their medicines to want the effect, yet 
to put him in some comfort of help, declared unto him 
that they would send for some cunning physicians into 
foreign parts, who haply being inured with such kind 
of diseases, should easily cure him, namely so soon as 
the spring of the year was once come, which of itself 
should help much thereunto. ... But about that 
present time there was a murmuring amongst the 
people, how the king was vexed with no natural sick- 
ness, but by sorcery and magical art, practised by a 
sort of witches dwelling in a town of Murrayland, 
called Fores. Whereupon, albeit the author of this 
secret talk was not known, yet being brought to the 


1 Scarcely, hardly, 
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king’s ear, it caused him to send forthwith certain 
witty persons thither to enquire of the truth. They 
that were thus sent, dissembling the cause of their 
journey, were received in the dark of the night into 
the castle of Fores by the lieutenant of the same, called 
Donwald, who continuing faithful to the king, had 
kept that castle against the rebels to the king’s use. 
Unto him therefore these messengers declared the 
cause of their coming, requiring his aid for the accom- 
plishment of the king’s pleasure. The soldiers which 
lay there in garrison had an inkling that there was 
some such matter in hand as was talked of amongst the 
people, by reason that one of them kept as concubine a 
young woman, which was daughter to one of the 
witches, as his paramour, who told him the whole 
manner used by her mother and other her companions, 
with the intent also, which was to make away the 
king. The soldier having learnt this of his leman, 
told the same to his fellows, who made report thereof 
to Donwald and shewed it to the king’s messengers 
and therewith sent for the young damsel which the 
soldier kept, as then being within the castle, and 
caused her upon straight examination to confess the 
whole matter as she had seen and knew: whereupon 
learning by her confession in what house in the town 
it was where they wrought their mischievous mystery, 
he sent forth soldiers, about the midst of the night, 
who breaking into the house, found one of the witches 
roasting upon a wooden broach an image of wax at the 
fire, resembling in each feature the king’s person, 
made and devised as is to be thought, by craft and 
art of the Devil: another of them sat reciting certain 
words of enchantment, and still basted the image with 
a certain liquor very busily. The soldiers finding them 
occupied in this wise, took them together with the 
image and led them into the castle, where being 
straightly examined for what purpose they went about 
such manner of enchantment, they answered, to the 
end to make away the king: for as the image did 
‘waste afore the fire, so did the body of the king break 
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forth in sweat. And as for the words of enchantment, 
they served to keep him still waking from sleep, so 
.that as the wax ever melted, so did the king’s flesh : 
by which means it should have come to pass, that 
when the wax were once clean consumed, the death of 
the king should immediately follow. So were they 
taught by evil spirits and hired to work the feat by the 
nobles of Murrayland. The standers by that heard such 
an abominable tale told by these witches, straight ways . 
break the image and caused the witches (according as 
they had well deserved) to be burnt to death. It was 
said that the king, at the very same time that these 
things were done within the castle of Fores, was 
delivered of his languor, and slept that night without 
any sweat breaking forth upon him at all, and the next 
day being restored to his strength, was able to do any 
manner of thing that lay in man to do, as though he 
had not been sick before any thing at all.—History of 
Scotland. 


SIR THOMAS NORTH 
1535 (?)-1601 


BANISHMENT OF CORIOLANUS 


Wuen they came to tell the voices of the T ribes, there 
were three voices odd which condemned him to be 
banished for ever. After declaration of the sentence, 
the people made such joy, as they never rejoiced more 
for any battle they had won upon their enemies, they 
were so brave and lively, and went home so jocundly 
from the Assembly, for triumph of this sentence. The 
Senate again, in contrary manner, were as sad and 
heavy, repenting themselves beyond measure that they 
had not rather determined to have done and suffered an y- 
thing whatsoever, before the common People should so 
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arrogantly and outrageously have abused their authority. 
There needed no difference of garments, I warrant you, 
nor outward shows to know a Plebeian from a Patrician, 
for they were easily discerned by their looks. For 
he that was on the People’s side looked cheerfully on 
the matter ; but he that was sad, and hung down his 
head, he was sure of the Noblemen’s side. Saving 
Martius alone, who neither in his countenance nor in 
his gait did ever show himself abashed, or once let fall 
his great courage: but he only of all other Gentlemen 
that were angry at his fortune, did outwardly show no 
manner of passion, nor care at all of himself. Not that 
he did patiently bear and temper his evil hap, in respect 
of any reason he had, or by his quiet condition ; but 
because he was so carried away with the vehemency of 
anger and desire of revenge, that he had no sense nor 
feeling of the hard state he was in, which the common 
People judge not to be sorrow, although indeed it be 
the very same. For when sorrow (as you would say) 
is set on fire, then it is converted into spite and malice, 
and driveth away for that time all faintness of heart, 
and natural fear. And this is the cause why the choleric 
man is so altered and mad in his actions, as a man set 
on fire with a burning ague ; for when a man’s heart is 
troubled within, his pulse will beat marvellous strongly. 
Now that Martius was even in that taking, it appeared 
true soon after by his doings. For when he was come 
home to his house again, and had taken his leave of his 
mother and wife, finding them weeping and shrieking 
out for sorrow, and had also comforted and persuaded 
them to be content with his chance: he went immedi- 
ately to the gate of the city, accompanied with a great 
number of the Patricians, that brought him thither, 
from whence he went on his way with three or four of 
his friends only, taking nothing with him, nor requesting 
anything of any man. So he remained a few days in 
the country at his houses, turmoiled with sundry sorts 
and kinds of thoughts, such as the fire of his choler did 
stir up. In the end, seeing he could resolve no way to 
take a profitable or honourable course, but only was 
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pricked forward still to be revenged of the Romans: he 
thought to raise up some great wars against them by 
their nearest neighbours. Whereupon he thought it his 
best way first to stir up the Volsces against them, know- 
ing they were yet chile enough in strength and riches 
to encounter them, notwithstanding their former losses 
they had received not long before, and that their power 
was not so much impaired as their malice and desire 
was increased to be revenged of the Romans. Now in 
the City of Antium there was one called Tullus Aufidius, 
who for his riches, as also for his nobility and valiant- 
ness, was honoured among the Volsces as a King. 
Martius knew very well that Tullus did more malice 
and envy him than he did all the Romans besides: 
because that many times in battles where they met, they 
were ever at the encounter one against another, like 
lusty courageous youths, striving in all emulation of 
honour, and had encountered many times together. In- 
somuch as besides the common quarrel between them, 
there was bred a marvellous private hate one against 
another. Yet notwithstanding, considering that Tullus 
Aufidius was a man of a great mind, and that he above 
all other of the Volsces most desired revenge of the 
Romans, for the injuries they had done unto them, he 
did an act that confirmed the words of an ancient Poet 
to be true, who said :— 


‘It is a thing full hard, man’s anger to withstand, 
If it be stiffly bent to take an enterprise in hand, 
For then most men will have the thing that they desire, 
Although it cost their lives therefor, such force hath wicked ire.’ 


And so did he. For he disguised himself in such array 
and attire as he thought no man could ever have known 
him for the person he was, seeing him in that apparel 
he had upon his back : and as Homer said of Ulysses— 


‘So did he enter into the enemies’ town,’ 


It was even twilight when he entered the city of 
Antium, and many people met him in the streets, but 
no man knew him. So he went directly to Tullus 
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Aufidius house, and when he came thither, he got him 
up straight to the chimney hearth, and sate him down, 
and spake not a word to any man, his face all muffled 
over. They of the house spying him, wondered what 
he should be, and yet they durst not bid him rise. For 
ill-favouredly muffled and disguised as he was, yet 
‘there appeared a certain majesty in his countenance 
and in his silence: whereupon they went to Tullus, 
who was at supper, to tell him of the strange disguising 
of thisman. ‘Tullus rose presently from the board, and 
coming towards him, asked him what he was, and where- 
fore he came. Then Martius unmufiled himself, and 
after he had paused awhile, making no answer, he said 
unto him: ‘If thou knowest me not yet, Tullus, and 
seeing me, dost not perhaps believe me to be the man 
Iam indeed, I must of necessity bewray myself to be 
that Iam. I am Caius Martius, who hath done to thy- 
self particularly, and to all the Volsces generally, great 
hurt and mischief, which I cannot deny for my surname 
of Coriolanus that I bare. For I never had another 
benefit nor recompence of the true and painful service 
I have done, and the extreme dangers I have been in, 
but this only surname: a good memory and witness of 
the malice and displeasure thou shouldest bear me. 
Indeed the name only remaineth with me ; for the rest, 
the envy and cruelty of the People of Rome have taken 
from me, by the sufferance of the dastardly Nobility and 
Magistrates, who have forsaken me, and let me be 
banished by the People. This extremity hath now driven 
me to come as a poor suitor, to take thy chimney hearth, 
not of any hope I have to save my life thereby. For 
if I had feared death, I would not have come hither to 
have put myself in hazard: but pricked forward with 
desire to be revenged of them that thus have banished 
me, which now I do begin, in putting my person into 
the hands of their enemies. Wherefore, if thou hast 
any heart to be recked of the injuries thy Enemies have 
done thee, speed thee now, and let my misery serve thy 
turn, and so use it, as my service may be a benefit to 
the Volsces : promising thee that I will fight with better 
D 
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~ good will for all you than I did when I was against you, 
knowing that they fight more valiantly who know the 
force of the enemy than such as have never proved it. 
And if it be so that thou dare not, and that thou art 
weary to prove fortune any more, then am I also weary 
to live any longer. And it were no wisdom in thee to 
save the life of him who hath been heretofore thy mortal 
Enemy, and whose service now can nothing help nor 

leasure thee.’ T'ullushearing what he said, was a marvel- 

ous glad man, and taking him by the hand, he said unto 
him: ‘Stand up, O Martius, and be of good cheer, for in 
proffering thyself unto us, thou dost us great honour: 
and by this means thou mayest hope also of greater 
things at all the Volsces’ hands.’ So he feasted him for 
that time, and entertained him in the honourablest 
manner he could, taking with him of no other matter 
at that present.—Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians 
and Romans, translated. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
1552-1618 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE’S LAST FIGHT IN 
THE REVENGE 


Tar Lord Thomas Howard, with six of Her Majesty’s 
ships, six victuallers of London, the barque Ralegh, and 
two or three pinnaces riding at anchor near unto 
Flores, one of the westerly islands of the Azores, the 
last of August in the afternoon, had intelligence by one 
Captain Midleton, of the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. Which Midleton being in a very good sailer, 
had kept them company three days before, of good 
purpose, both to discover their forces the more, as also 
to give advice to my Lord Thomas of their approach. 
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He had no sooner delivered the news but the fleet was 
in sight : many of our ships’ companies were on shore 
in the island ; some providing ballast for their ships ; 
others filling of water and refreshing themselves from 
the land with such things as they could either for 
money or by force recover. By reason whereof our 
ships being all pestered and rummaging everything out 
of order, dive very light for want of ballast. And 
that which was most to our disadvantage, the one half 
part of the men of every ship sick, and utterly un- 
serviceable, For in the Revenge there were ninety 
diseased : in the Bonaventure not so many in health as 
could handle her mainsail. For had not twenty men 
been taken out of a barque of Sir George Cary’s, his 
being commanded to be sunk, and those appointed to 
her, she had hardly ever recovered England. The rest 
for the most part were in little better state. The 
names of Her Majesty’s ships were these as followeth: 
the Defiance, which was admiral; the Revenge, vice- 
admiral; the Bonaventure, commanded by Captain 
Cross; the Lion, by George Fenner; the Foresight, 
by Master Thomas Vavisour; and the Orane, by Duf- 
feild. The Foresight and the Crane being but small 
ships; only the other were of the middle size; the 
rest, besides the barque Ralegh, commanded by Captain 
Thin, were victuallers, and of small force or none. 
The Spanish fleet having shrouded their approach by 
reason of the island, were now so soon at hand as 
our ships had scarce time to weigh their anchors, but 
some of them were driven to let slip their cables, and 
set sail. Sir Richard Grenville was the last weighed, 
to recover the men that were upon the island, which 
otherwise had been lost. The Lord Thomas with the 
rest very hardly recovered the wind, which Sir Richard 
Grenville not being able to do, was persuaded by the 
Master and others to cut his einaaih and cast about, 
and to trust to the sailing of his ship: for the squadron 
of Seville were on his weather-bow. But Sir Richard 
utterly refused to turn from the enemy, alleging 
that he would rather choose to die than to dishonour 
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himself, his country, and her Majesty’s ship, persuad- 
ing his company that he would pass through the two 
squadrons, in despite of them, and enforce those of 
Seville to give him way. Which he performed upon 
divers of the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, 
sprang their luff, and fell under the lee of the Revenge. 
But the other course had been the better, and might 
right well have been answered in so great an impossi- 
bility of prevailing. Notwithstanding, out of the great- 
ness of his mind, he could not be persuaded. In the 
meanwhile as he attended those which were nearest 
him, the great San Philip being in the wind of him, and 
coming towards him, becalmed his sails in such sort, as 
the ship could neither weigh nor feel the helm: so 
huge and high cargued was the Spanish ship, being of 
a thousand and five hundred tons. Who after laid the 
Revenge aboard. When he was thus bereft of his sails, 
the ships that were under his lee luffing up, also laid 
him aboard: of which the next was the Admiral of the 
Biscaines, a very mighty and puissant ship commanded 
by Brittan Dona. The said Philip carried three tier of 
ordnance on a side, and eleven pieces in every tier. 
She shot eight forth right out of her chase, besides 
those of her stern ports. 

After the Revenge was intangled with this Philip, four 
other boarded her: two on her larboard, and two on 
her starboard. ‘The fight, thus beginning at three of 
the clock in the afternoon, continued very terrible all 
that evening. But the great San Philip having received 
the lower tier of the Revenge, discharged with crossbar- 
shot, shifted herself with all diligence from her sides, 
utterly misliking her first entertainment. Some say 
that the ship foundered, but we cannot report it for 
truth, unless we were assured. The Spanish ships were 
filled with companies of soldiers, in some two hundred 
besides the mariners; in some five, in others eight 
hundred. In ours there were none at all, besides the 
mariners, but the servants of the commanders and some 
few voluntary gentlemen only. After many inter- 
changed volleys of great ordnance, and small shot, the 
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Spaniards deliberated to enter the Revenge and made 
divers attempts, hoping to force her by the multitudes 
of their armed soldiers and musketeers, but were still 
repulsed again and again, and at all times beaten back, 
into their own ships, or into the seas. In the beginning 
of the fight, the George Noble of London, having re- 
ceived some shot through her by the Armadoes, fell 
-under the lee of the Revenge, and asked Sir Richard 
‘what he would command him, being but one of the 
victuallers and of small force: Sir Richard bid him 
save himself, and leave him to his fortune. After the 
fight had thus without intermission continued while the 
day lasted and some hours of the night, many of our 
men were slain and hurt, and one of the great galleons 
of the Armada, and the admiral of the Hulks both 
sunk, and in many other of the Spanish ships great 
slaughter was made. Some write that Sir Richard was 
very dangerously hurt almost at the beginning of the 
fight, and lay speechless for a time ere he recovered. 
But two of the Revenge’s own company brought home 
in a ship of Lime from the islands, examined by some 
of the Lords and others, affirmed that he was never so 
wounded as that he forsook the upper deck, till an 
hour before midnight; and then being shot into the 
body with a musket as he was a-dressing, was again 
shot into the head, and withal his Chirurgeon wounded 
to death. This agreeth also with an examination taken 
by Sir Francis Godolphin, of four other mariners of the 
same ship being returned, which examination the said 
Sir Francis sent unto Mr. William Killigrue, of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

But to return to the fight: the Spanish ships which 
attempted to board the Revenge, as they were wounded 
and beaten off, so always others came in their places, 
she having never less than two mighty galleons by her 
sides, and aboard her. So that ere the morning from 
three of the clock the day before, there had fifteen 
several Armadoes assailed her; and all so ill approved 
their entertainment, as they were by the break of day 
far more willing to hearken to a composition than 
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hastily to make any more assaults or entries. But as 
the day increased, so our men decreased: and as the 
light grew more and more, by so much more grew our 
discomforts. For none appeared in sight but enemies, 
saving one small ship called the Pilgrim, commanded 
by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the 
success: but, in the morning bearing with the Revenge, 


was hunted like a hare amongst many ravenous hounds, . 


but escaped. . 

All the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel was 
now spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best men 
slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. In the 
beginning of the fight she had but one hundred free 
from sickness, and fourscore and ten sick, laid in hold 
upon the ballast. A small troop to man such a ship, 
and a weak garrison to resist so mighty an army. By 
those hundred all was sustained, the volleys, boardings, 
and enterings of fifteen ships of war, besides those 
which beat her at large. On the contrary, the Spanish 
were always supplied with soldiers brought from every 
squadron: all manner of arms and powder at will. 
Unto ours their remained no comfort at all, no hope, 
no supply either of ships, men, or weapons ; the masts 
all beaten overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, her 
upper work altogether rased, and in effect evened she 
was with the water but the very foundation or bottom 
of a ship, nothing being left overhead either for fight 
or defence. Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, 
and unable any longer to make resistance, having 
endured in this fifteen hours’ fight the assault of 
fifteen several Armadoes, all by turns aboard him, and 
by estimation eight hundred shot of great artillery, 
besides many assaults and entries; and that himself 
and the ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, 
who were now all cast in a ring round about him; the 
Revenge not able to move one way or other, but as she 
was moved with the waves and billow of the sea: com- 
manded the Master-gunner, whom he knew to be a 
most resolute man, to split and sink the ship; that 
thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to 
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the Spaniards, seeing in so many hours’ fight, and with 
so great a navy they were not able to take her, having 
had fifteen hours’ time, fifteen thousand men, and fifty 
and three sail of men-of-war to perform it withal : and 
persuaded the company, or as many as he could induce, 
to yield themselves unto God, and to the mercy of 
none else; but as they had like valiant resolute men 
repulsed so many enemies, they should not now shorten 

the honour of their nation, by prolonging their own 
lives for a few hours, or a few days. The Master- 
gunner readily condescended, and divers others; but 
the Captain and the Master were of another opinion, 
and besought Sir Richard to have care of them: 
alleging that the Spaniard would be as ready to 
entertain a composition as they were willing to offer 
the same: and that there being divers sufficient and 
valiant, men yet living, and whose wounds were not 
mortal, they might do their country and prince 
acceptable service hereafter. And (that where Sir 
Richard had alleged that the Spaniards should never 
glory to have taken one ship of Her Majesty’s seeing 
that they had so long and so notably defended them- 
selves) they answered, that the ship had six foot water 
in hold, three shot under water, which were so weakly 
stopped as with the first working of the sea she must 
need sink, and was besides so crushed and bruised as 
she could never be removed out of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir 
Richard refusing to hearken to any of those reasons, 
the Master of the Revenge (while the Captain wan unto 
him the greater party) was convoyed aboard the 
General, Don Alonso Bassan. Who finding none over 
hasty to enter the Revenge again, doubting lest Sir 
Richard would have blown them up and himself, and 
perceiving by the report of the Master of the Revenge 
his dangerous disposition: yielded that all their lives 
should be saved, the company sent for England, ana 
the better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their 
estate would bear, and in the mean season to be free 
from galley or imprisonment. To this he so much the 
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rather condescended as well, as I have said, for fear of 
further loss and mischief to themselves, as also for the 
desire he had to recover Sir Richard Grenville ; whom 
for his notable valour he seemed greatly to honour and 
admire. ; 

When this answer was returned, and that safety of 
life was promised, the common sort being now at the 
end of their peril, the most drew back from Sir Richard 
and the Master Gunner, being no hard matter to dissuade 
men from death to life. The Master Gunner finding 
himself and Sir Richard thus prevented and mastered 
by the greater number, would have slain himself with 
the sword, had he not been by force withheld and 
locked into his cabin. Then the General sent many 
boats aboard the Revenge, and divers of our men fearing 
Sir Richard’s disposition, stole away aboard the General 
and other ships. Sir Richard, thus overmatched, was 
sent unto by Alonso Bassan to remove out of the 
Revenge, the ship being marvellous unsavoury, filled 
with blood and bodies of dead and wounded men like a 
slaughter house. Sir Richard answered that he might 
do with his body what he list, for he esteemed it not, 
and as he was carried out of the ship he swooned, and 
reviving again desired the company to pray for him. 
‘The General used Sir Richard with all humanity, and 
left nothing unattempted that tended to his recovery, 
highly commending his valour and worthiness, and 
greatly bewailed the danger wherein he was, being 
unto them a rare spectacle, and a resolution seldom 
approved, to see one ship turn towards so many 
enemies, to endure the charge and boarding of so many 
huge Armadoes, and to resist and repel the assaults 
and entries of so many soldiers. All which, and more, 
is confirmed by a Spanish Captain, of the same Armada, 
and a present actor in the fight, who being severed 
from the rest in a storm, was by the Lyon of London, a 
small ship, taken, and is now prisoner in London. 

The general commander of the Armada was Don 
Alonso Bassan, brother to the Marquess of Santa 
Cruce. The Admiral of the Biscaine squadron was 
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Brittan Dona. Of the squadron of Seville, Marquess 
of Arumburch. The Hulks and Flyboats were com- 
manded by Luis Cutino. There were slain and drowned 
in this fight, well near two thousand of the enemies, 
and two especial commanders Don Luis de Sant John, 
and Don George de Prunaria de Mallaga, as the 
Spanish Captain confesses, besides divers others of 
. special account, whereof as yet report is not made. 

The admiral of the Hulks and the Ascention of 
Seville were both sunk by the side of the Revenge ; one 
other recovered the road of Saint Michels, and sunk 
also there ; a fourth ran herself with the shore to save 
her men. Sir Richard died, as it is said, the second or 
’ third day aboard the General, and was by them greatly 
bewailed. What became of his body, whether it were 
buried in the sea or on the land we know not: the 
comfort that remaineth to his friends is, that he hath 
ended his life honourably in respect of the reputation 
won to his nation and country, and of the same to his 
posterity, and that being dead, he hath not outlived 
his own honour.—A Report of the Truth of the fight 
about the Isles of Azores this last Summer betwiat the 
Revenge, one of Her Majesty's Ships, and an Armada of 
the King of Spain, 


: RICHARD HAKLUYT 
1553 (?)-1616 


FROBISHER’S SECOND VOYAGE 


On Whit Sunday, being the sixth-and-twentieth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord God 1577, Captain 
Frobisher departed from Blackwall—with one of the 
Queen’s Majesty’s ships called the Aid, of nine score 
ton or thereabout, and two other little barques like- 
wise, the one called the Gabriel, whereof Master 
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Fenton, a gentleman of my Lord of Warwick’s, was 
captain; and the other the Michael, whereof Master 
York, a gentleman of my lord admiral’s, was captain, 
accompanied with seven score gentlemen, soldiers, and 
sailors, well furnished with victuals and other pro- 
visions necessary for one half year—on this, his second 
year, for the further discovering of the passage to 
Cathay and other countries thereunto adjacent, by 
west and north-west navigations, which passage or 
way is supposed to be on the north and north-west 
parts of America, and the said America to be an 
island environed with the sea, where through our 
merchants might have course and recourse with their 
merchandise from these our nothernmost parts of 
Europe, to those Oriental coasts of Asia in much 
shorter time and with greater benefit than any others, 
to their no little commodity and profit that do or shall 
traffic the same. Our said captain and general of this 
present voyage and company, having the year before, 
with two little pinnaces to his great danger, and no 
small commendations, given a worthy attempt towards 
the performance thereof, is also pressed—when occasion 
shall be ministered to the benefit of his prince and 
native country—to adventure himself further therein. 
As for this second voyage, it seemeth sufficient that he 
hath better explored and searched the commodities of 
those people and countries, with sufficient commodity 
unto the adventurers, which, in his first voyage the 
year before, he had found out. 

Upon which considerations the day and year before 
expressed, he departed from Blackwall to Harwich, 
where making an accomplishment of things necessary, 
the last of May we hoisted up sails, and with a merry 
wind the 7th of June we arrived at the islands called 
Orchades, or vulgarly Orkney, being in number 
thirty, subject and adjacent to Scotland, where we 
made provision of fresh water, in the doing whereof 
our general licensed the gentlemen and soldiers, for 
their recreation, to go on shore. At our landing the 
people fled from their poor cottages with shrieks and 
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alarms, to warn their neighbours of enemies, but by 
gentle persuasions we reclaimed them to their houses. 
It seemeth they are often frighted with pirates, or 
some other enemies, that move them to such sudden 
fear. Their houses are very simply builded with 
pebble stone, without any chimneys, the fire being 
made in the midst thereof. The good man, wife, 
children, and other of their family, eat and sleep on 
the one side of the house, and their cattle on the 
other, very beastly and rudely in respect of civilisation. 
‘They are destitute of wood, their fire is turf and cow 
shardes. They have corn, bigge, and oats, with which 
they pay their king’s rent to the maintenance of his 
house. They take great quantity of fish, which they dry 
in the wind and sun; they dress their meat very filthily, 
and eat it without salt. Their apparel is after the nudest 
sort of Scotland. Their money is all base. Their 
Church and religion is reformed according to the 
Scots. The fishermen of England can better declare 
the dispositions of those people than I, wherefore I 
remit other their usages to their reports, as yearly 
repairers thither in their courses to and from Iceland 
for fish. 

We departed here hence the 8th of June, and fol- 
lowed our course between west and north-west until the 
4th of July, all which time we had no night, but that 
easily, and without any impediment, we had, when 
we were so disposed, the fruition of our books, and 
other pleasures to pass away the time, a thing of no 
small moment to such as wander in unknown seas 
and long navigations, especially when both the winds 
and raging surges do pass their common and wonted 
course. ‘This benefit endureth in those parts not six 
weeks, whilst the sun is near the tropic of Cancer, but 
where the pole is raised to 70 or 80 degrees it con- 
tinueth the longer. 

All along these seas, after we were six days sailing 
from Orkney, we met, floating in the sea, great fir 
trees, which, as we judged, were, with the fury of 
great floods, rooted up, and so driven into the sea, 
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Iceland hath almost no other wood nor fuel but such 
as they take up upon their coasts. It seemeth that 
these trees are driven from some part of the New- 
foundland, with the current that setteth from the west 
to the east. i 

The 4th of July we came within the making of 
Friesland. From this shore, ten or twelve leagues, 
we met great islands of ice of half a mile, some more, 
some less in compass, showing above the sea thirty or 
forty fathoms, and as we supposed fast on ground, 
where, with our lead, we could scarce sound the 
bottom for depth. 

Here, in place of odoriferous and fragrant smells of 
sweet gums and pleasant notes of musical birds, which 
other countries in more temperate zones do yield, we 
tasted the most boisterous Boreal blasts, mixed with 
snow and hail, in the months of Juneand July, nothing 
inferior to our untemperate winter : a sudden alteration, 
and especially in a place of parallel, where the pole is 
not elevated above 61 degrees, at which height other 
countries more to the north, yea unto 70 degrees, show 
themselves more temperate than this doth. All along 
this coast ice lieth as a continual bulwark, and so de- 
fendeth the country, that those which would land there 
incur great danger. Our general, three days together, 
attempted with the ship boat to have gone on shore, 
which, for that without great danger he could not 
accomplish, he deferred it until a more convenient 
time. All along the coast lie very high mountains, 
covered with snow, except in such places where, 
through the steepness of the mountains, of force it 
must needs fall. Four days coasting along this land 
we found no sign of habitation. Little birds which 
we judged to have lost the shore, by reason of thick 
fogs which that country is much subject unto, came 
flying to cur ships, which causeth us to suppose that 
the country is both more tolerable and also habitable 
within than the outward shore maketh show or 
signification. 

From hence we departed the 8th of July, and the 
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16th of the same we came with the making of land, 
which land our general the year before had named the 
Queen’s Foreland, being an island, as we judge, lying 
near the supposed continent with America, and on the 
other side, opposite to the same, one other island, called 
Halles Isle, after the name of the master of the ship, 
near adjacent to the firm land, supposed continent 
with Asia. Between the which two islands there is a 
large entrance or strait, called Frobisher’s Strait, after 
the name of our general, the first finder thereof. 
This said strait is supposed to have passage into the 
sea of Sur, which I leave unknown as yet. 

It seemeth that either here, or not far hence, the sea 
should have more large entrance than in other parts 
within the frozen or untemperate zone, and that some 
contrary tide, either from the east or west, with main 
force casteth out that great quantity of ice which 
cometh floating from this coast, even unto Friesland, 
causing that country to seem more untemperate than 
others much more northerly than the same. 

I cannot judge that any temperature under the Pole, 
being the time of the sun’s northern declination, half a 
year together, and one whole day (considering that the 
sun’s elevation surmounteth not twenty-three degrees 
and thirty minutes), can have power to dissolve such 
monstrous and huge ice, comparable to great moun- 
tains, except by some other force, as by swift currents 
and tides, with the help of the said day of half a 

ear. 
4 Before we came within the making of these lands, we 
tasted cold storms, insomuch that it seemed we had 
changed with winter, if the length of the days had not 
removed us from that opinion. 

At our first coming, the straits seemed to be shut up 
with a long mure of ice, which gave no little cause of 
discomfort unto us all ; but our general (to whose dili- 
gence, imminent dangers and difficult attempts seemed 
nothing in respect of his willing mind for the com- 
modity of his prince and country), with two little 
pinnaces prepared of purpose, passed twice through 
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them to the east shore, and the islands thereunto ad- 
jacent ; and the ship, with the two barques, lay off 
and on something farther into the sea from the danger 
of the ice. 

Whilst he was searching the country near the shore, 
some of the people of the country showed themselves, 
leaping and dancing, with strange shrieks and cries, 
which gave no little admiration to our men. Our 
general, desirous to allure them unto him by fair 
means, caused knives and other things to be proffered 
unto them, which they would not take at our hands ; 
but being laid on the ground, and the party going 
away, they came and took up, leaving something 
of theirs to countervail the same. At the length, two 
of them, leaving their weapons, came down to our 
general and master, who did the like to them, com- 
manding the company to stay, and went unto them, who, 
after certain dumb signs and mute congratulations, 
began to lay hands upon them, but they deliverly 
escaped, and ran to their bows and arrows and came 
fiercely upon them, not respecting the rest of our com- 
pany, which were ready for their defence, but with 
their arrows hurt divers of them. We took the one, 
and the other escaped. 

Whilst our general was busied in searching the 
country, and those islands adjacent on the east shore, 
the ships and barques, having great care not to put far 
into the sea from him, for that he had small store of 
victuals, were forced to abide in a cruel tempest, 
chancing in the night amongst and in the thickest of 
the ice, which was so monstrous that even the least of 
a thousand had been of force sufficient to have shivered 
our ship and barques into small portions, if God (who 
in all necessities hath care upon the infirmity of man) 
had not provided for this our extremity a sufficient 
remedy, through the light of the night, whereby we 
might well discern to flee from such imminent dangers, 
which we avoided with fourteen bourdes in one watch, 
the space of four hours. If we had not incurred this 
danger amongst these monstrous islands of ice, we 
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should have lost our general and master, and the most 
of our best sailors, which were on the shore destitute of 
victuals; but by the valour of our master gunner, 
Master Jackman and Andrew Dier, the master’s mates, 
men expert both in navigation and other good qualities, 
we were all content to incur the dangers afore rehearsed, 
before we would, with our own safety, run into the 
seas, to the destruction of our said general and his 
company. 

The day following, being the 19th of July, our 
captain returned to the ship with good news of great 
riches, which showed itself in the bowels of those barren 
mountains, wherewith we were all satisfied. A sudden 
mutation. The one part of us being almost swallowed 
up the night before, with cruel Neptune’s force, and 
the rest on shore, taking thought for their greedy 
paunches how to find the way to Newfoundland; at 
one moment we were racked with joy, forgetting both 
where we were and what we had suffered. Behold 
the glory of man: to-night contemning riches, and 
rather looking for death than otherwise, and to- 
morrow devising how to satisfy his greedy appetite 
with gold. 

Within four days after we had been at the entrance 
of the straits, the north-west and west winds dis- 
persed the ice into the sea, and made us a large 
entrance into the Straits, that without impediment, on 
the 19th July, we entered them ; and the 20th thereof 
our general and master, with great diligence, sought 
out and sounded the west shore, and found out a fair 
harbour for the ship and barques to ride in, and named 
it after our master’s mate, Jackman’s Sound, and 
brought the ship, barques, and all their company to 
safe anchor, except one man which died by God’s 
visitation. 

At our first arrival, after the ship rode at anchor, 
our general, with such company as could well be 
spared from the ships, in marching order entered the 
land, having special care by exhortations that at our 
entrance thereinto we should all with one voice, 
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kneeling upon our knees, chiefly thank God for our 
safe arrival ; secondly, beseech Him that it would please 
His Divine Majesty long to continue our Queen, for 
whom he, and all the rest of our company, in this 
order took possession of the country ; and thirdly, that 
by our Christian study and endeavour, those barbarous 
people, trained up in paganry and infidelity, might be 
reduced to the knowledge of true religion, and to the 
hope of salvation in Christ our Redeemer, with other 
words very apt to signify his willing mind and affection 
towards his prince and country, whereby all suspicion 
of an undutiful subject may credibly be judged to be 
utterly exempted from his mind. All the rest of the 
gentlemen, and others, deserve worthily herein their 
due praise and commendation. 

These things in order accomplished, our general com- 
manded all the company to be obedient in things need- 
ful for our own safeguard to Master Fenton, Master 
Yorke, and Master Beast, his lieutenant, while he was 
occupied in other necessary affairs concerning our 
coming thither. 

After this order we marched through the country, 
with ensign displayed, so far as was thought needful, 
and now and then heaped up stones on high mountains 
and other places, in token of possession, as likewise 
to signify unto such as hereafter may chance to arrive 
there that possession is taken in the behalf of some 
other prince by those which first found out the 
country. 

Whoso maketh navigation to these countries hath 
not only extreme winds and furious seas to encounter 
withal, but also many monstrous and great islands of 
ice: a thing both rare, wonderful, and greatly to be 
regarded. 

We were forced sundry times, while the ship did ride 
here at anchor, to have continual watch, with boats and 
men ready with hawsers, to knit fast unto such ice 
which with the ebb and flood were tossed to and fro 
in the harbour, arid with force of oars to hail them 
away, for endangering the ship. 
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Our general certain days searched this supposed 
continent with America, and not finding the com- 
modity to answer his expectations, after he had made 
trial thereof, he departed thence, with two little 
barques, and men sufficient, to the east shore, being 
the supposed continent of Asia, and left the ship, with 
most of the gentlemen soldiers and sailors, until such 
time as he either thought good to send or come for 
them. 

The stones on this supposed continent with America 
be altogether sparkled and glister in the sun like gold ; 
so likewise doth the sand in the bright water, yet 
they verify the old proverb, ‘ All is not gold that 
glistereth.’ 

On this west shore we found a dead fish floating, 
which had in his nose a horn, straight and torquet, of 
length two yards lacking two inches, being broken in 
the top, where we might perceive it hollow, into which 
some of our sailors putting spiders they presently died. 
I saw not the trial hereof, but it was reported unto me 
of a truth, by the virtue whereof we supposed it to be 
the sea unicorn. . 

After our general had found out good harbour for 
the ship and barques to anchor in, and also such store 
of gold ore as he thought himself satisfied withal, he 
returned to the Michael, whereof Master Yorke afore- 
said was captain, accompanied with our master and his 
mate, who coasting along the west shore, not far from 
whence the ship rode, they perceived a fair harbour, 
and willing to sound the same, at the entrance thereof 
they espied two tents of seal skins, unto which the 
captain, our said master, and other company resorted. 
At the sight of our men the people fled into the 
mountains; nevertheless, they went to their tents, 
where, leaving certain trifles of ours as glasses, bells, 
knives, and such like things, they departed, not taking 
anything of theirs except one dog. They did in like 
manner leave behind them a letter, pen, ink, and 
paper, whereby our men whom the captain lost the 
year before, and in that people’s custody, might (if any 
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of them were alive) be advertised of our presence and 
being there. 

On the same day, after consultation, all the gentle- 
men, and others likewise that could be spared from the 
ship, under the conduct and leading of Master Philpot 
(unto whom, in our general’s absence, and his lieu- 
tenant, Master Beast, all the rest were obedient), went 
ashore, determining to see if by fair means we 
could either allure them to familiarity, or otherwise 
take some of them, and so attain to some know- 
ledge of those men whom our general lost the year 
before. 

At our coming back again to the place where their 
tents were before, they had removed their tents farther 
into the said bay or sound, where they might, if they 
were driven from the land, flee with their boats into 
the sea. We, parting ourselves into two companies, 
and compassing a mountain, came suddenly upon them 
by land, who, espying us, without any tarrying fled to 
their boats, leaving the most part of their oars behind 
them for haste, and rowed down the bay, where our 
two pinnaces met them and drove them to shore. But 
if they had had all their oars, so swift are they in 
rowing, it had been lost time to have chased them. 

When they were landed they fiercely assaulted our 
men with their bows and arrows, who wounded three 
of them with our arrows, and perceiving themselves 
thus hurt they desperately leaped off the rocks into 
the sea and drowned themselves; which if they had 
not done but had submitted themselves, or if by any 
means we could have taken alive (being their enemies 
as they judged), we would both have saved them, and 
also have sought remedy to cure their wounds received 
at our hands. But they, altogether void of humanity, 
and ignorant what mercy meaneth, in extremities look 
for no other than death, and perceiving that they 
should fall into our hands, thus miserably by drown- 
ing rather desired death than otherwise to be saved by 
us. The rest, perceiving their fellows in this distress, 
fled into the high mountains. Two women, not being 
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so apt to escape as the men were, the one for her age, 
and the other being encumbered with a young child, 
we took. The old wretch, whom divers of our sailors 
supposed to be either a devil or a witch, had her 
buskins plucked off to see if she were cloven-footed, 
and for her ugly hue and deformity we let her go; the 
young woman and the child we brought away. We 
named the place where they were slain Bloody Point, 
and the bay or harbour Yorke’s Sound, after the name 
of one of the captains of the two barques. 

Having this knowledge both of their fierceness and 
cruelty, and perceiving that fair means as yet is not 
able to allure them to familiarity, we disposed our- 
selves, contrary to our inclination, something to be 
cruel, returned to their tents, and made a spoil of the 
same, where we found an old shirt, a doublet, a girdle, 
and also shoes of our men, whom we lost the year be- 
fore ; on nothing else unto them belonging could we 
set our eyes, 

Their riches are not gold, silver, or precious drapery, 
but their said tents and boats made of the skins of red 
deer and seal skins, also dogs like unto wolves, but for 
the most part black, with other trifles, more to be 
wondered at for their strangeness than for any other 
commodity needful for our use. 

Thus returning to our ship the 8rd of August, we 
departed from the west shore, supposed firm with 
America, after we had anchored there thirteen days, 
and so the 4th thereof we came to our general on the 
east shore, and anchored in a fair harbour named Anne 
Warwick’s Sound, and to which is annexed an island, 
both named after the Countess of Warwick—Anne 
Warwick’s Sound and Isle.—The Second Voyage of 
Master Martin Frobisher made to the West and North- 
West Regions in the year 1577, with a description op the 
Country and People ; written by Dionise Settle, 
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JOHN FLORIO 
1558 (?)-1625 


THE STORY OF ANDRODUS AND THE LION 


Toucuine gratitude and thankfulness, (for me thinks 
we have need to further this word greatly) this only 
example shall suffice, of which Appion reporteth to 
have been a spectator himself. One day (saith he) that 
the Senate of Rome, (to please and recreate the common 
people) caused a great number of wild beasts to be 
baited, namely huge great lions, it so fortuned, that 
there was one amongst the rest, who by reason of his 
furious and stately carriage, of his unmatched strength, 
of his great limbs, and of his loud, and terror-causing 
roaring, drew all bystanders’ eyes to gaze upon him. 
Amongst other slaves, that in sight of all the people 
were presented to encounter with these beasts, there 
chanced to be one Androdus of Dacia, who belonged 
unto a Roman Lord, who had been Consul. This huge 
Lion, having eyed him afar off, first made a sudden 
stop, as stricken into a kind of admiration, then with 
a mild and gentle countenance, as if he would willingly 
have taken acquaintance of him, fair and softly ap- 
proached unto him; which done, and resting assured 
he was the man he took him for, began fawningly to 
wag his tail, as dogs do that fawn upon their. new- 
found masters, and lick the poor and miserable slave’s 
hands and thighs, who through fear was almost out of 
his wits and half dead. Androdus at last taking heart 
of grace ; and by reason of the lion’s mildness having 
roused up his spirits, and wishly ! fixing his eyes upon 
him to see whether he could call him to remembrance ; 
it was to all beholders a singular pleasure to observe 
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the love, the joy, and blandishments, each endeavoured 
to enter-shew! one another. Whereat the people 
raising a loud cry, and by their shouting and clapping 
of hands seeming to be much pleased; the Emperor 
willed the slave to be brought before him, as desirous 
to understand of him the cause of so strange and 
seldom-seen an accident: who related this new, and 
wonderful story to him. 

« My master (said he) being Proconsul in Africa, for- 
somuch ashe caused me every day to be most cruelly 
beaten, and held me in so rigorous bondage, I was 
constrained, as being weary of my life, to run away, 
and safely to escape from so eminent a person, who had 
so great authority in the country, I thought it best to 
get me into the desert, and most unfrequented wilder- 
ness of that region, with a full resolution, if I could 
not compass the means to sustain myself, to find one 
way or other, with violence to make myself away. 
One day, the sun about noontide being extremely hot, 
and the scorching heat thereof intolerable, I fortuned 
to come unto a wild unhaunted cave, hidden amongst 
crags, and almost inaccessible, and where I imagined 
no footing had ever been ; therein I hid myself: I had 
not long been there, but in comes this lion, with one 
of his paws sore hurt, and bloody-gored, wailing for 
the smart, groaning for the pain he felt; at whose 
arrival, I was much dismayed, but he seeing me lie 
close-cowring in a corner of his den, gently made his 
approaches unto me, holding forth his gored paw 
toward me, and seemed with shewing the same humbly 
to sue, and suppliantly to beg for help at my hands. 
J, moved with ruth, taking it into my hand pulled out 
a great splint, which was gotten into it, and shaking 
off all fear, first I wrung and crushed his sore, and 
caused the filth and matter, which therein was gathered, 
to come forth ; then, as gently as for my heart I could, 
1 cleansed, wiped, and dried the same. He feeling 
some ease in his grief, and his pain to cease, still hold- 
ing his foot between my hands, began to sleep and 
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take some rest. Thence forward he and [I lived to- 
gether, the full space of three years in his den, with 
such meat as he shifted for’: For, what beasts he killed, 
or whatsoever prey he took, he ever brought home the 
better part, and shared it with me, which for want of 
fire, I roasted in the sun, and therewith nourished my 
self all that while. But at last wearied with this kind 
of brutish life, the Lion being one day gone to purchase 
his wonted prey, I left the place, hoping to mend my 
fortunes, and having wandered up and down three 
days, I was at last taken by certain soldiers which from 
Africa brought me into this City to my Master again, 
who immediately condemned me to death, and to be 
devoured by wild beasts. And as I now perceive, the 
same Lion was also shortly after taken, who as you see 
hath now requited me of the good turn I did him, and 
the health which by my means he recovered. Behold 
here the history, Androdus reported unto the Emperor, 
which after he caused to be declared unto all the people, 
at whose general request he was forthwith set at liberty, 
and quit of his punishment, and by the common con- 
sent of ali, had the lion bestowed upon him. Appion 
says further that Androdus was daily seen to lead the 
lion up and down the streets of Rome, tied only with 
a little twine, and walking from tavern to tavern, re- 
ceived such money as was given him, who would gently 
suffer himself to be handled, touched, decked, and 
strowed with flowers, all over and over, many saying 
when they met him: yonder is the Lion that is the 
man’s host and yonder is the man that is the Lion’s 
physician. We often mourn and weep for the loss of 
those beasts we love, so do they many times for the 
loss of us.—Montaigne’s Essays, translated, 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
1554-1586 


A STAG HUNT 


Turn went they together abroad, the good Kalender 
entertaining them with pleasant discoursing—how well 
he loved the sport of hunting when he was a young 
man, how much in the comparison thereof he dis- 
dained all chamber delights, that the sun (how great a 
journey soever he had to make) could never prevent 
him with earliness, nor the moon (with her sober 
countenance) dissuade him from watching till midnight 
for the deer’s feeding. O, said he, you will never live 
to my age, without you keep yourselves in breath with 
exercise, and in heart with joyfulness; too much 
thinking doth consume the spirits ; and oft it falls out 
that while one thinks too much of his doing, he leaves 
to do the effect of his thinking. Then spared he not 
to remember how much Arcadia was changed since his 
youth ; activity and good fellowship being nothing in 
the price it was then held in; but according to the 
nature of the old-growing world still worse and worse. 
Then would he tell them stories of such gallants as he 
had known ; and so with pleasant company beguiled 
the time’s haste, and shortened the way’s length, till 
they came to the side of the wood, where the hounds 
were in couples, staying their coming, but with a 
whining accent craving liberty; many of them in 
colour and marks so resembling that it shewed they 
were of one kind. The huntsmen handsomely attired 
in their green liveries, as though they were children of 
Summer, with staves in their hands to beat the guilt- 
less earth, when the hounds were at a fault; and with 
horns. about their necks to sound an alarum upon a 
silly fugitive: the hounds were straight uncoupled, 
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and ere long the Stag thought it better to trust the 
nimbleness of his feet than to the slender fortification 
of his lodging ; but even his feet betrayed him; for, 
howsoever they went, they themselves uttered them- 
selves to the scent of their enemies ; who, one taking 
it of another and sometimes believing the wind’s ad- 
vertisement, sometimes the view of their faithful 
counsellors the huntsmen, with open mouths then de- 
nounced war, when the war was already begun. Their 
cry being composed of so well sorted mouths that any 
man would perceive therein some kind of proportion, 
but the skilful wood men did find a music. Then de- 
light and variety of opinion drew the horsemen sundry 
ways, yet cheering their hounds with voice and horn, 
kept still as it were together. The wood seemed to 
conspire with them against his own citizens, dispersing 
their noise through all his quarters; and even the 
nymph Echo left to bewail the loss of Narcissus, and 
became a hunter. But the Stag was in the end so 
hotly pursued, that (leaving his flight) he was driven 
to make courage of despair; and so turning his head, 
made the hounds with change of speech to testify that 
he was at bay: as if from hot pursuit of their enemy, 
they were suddenly come to a parley.—Arcadia, 


RICHARD HOOKER 
1554 (?)-1600 


ON LAW 


Or Law there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world ; all things in heaven and earth do her homage ; 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not exempted from ‘her power: both Angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, though each 
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in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy.—cclesiastical Polity. 


ON REASON 


To our purpose it is sufficient that whosoever doth 
serve, honour, and obey God, whosoever believeth in 
him, that man would no more do this than innocents 
and infants do, but for the light of natural reason that 
shineth in him, and maketh him apt to apprehend those 
things of God, which being by grace discovered, are 
effectual to persuade reasonable minds, and none other, 
that honour, obedience, and credit belong aright unto 
God. Noman cometh unto God to offer him sacrifice, 
to pour out supplications and prayers before him, or 
to do him any service, which doth not first believe him 
both to be, and to be a rewarder of them who in such 
sort seek unto him. Let men be taught this either by 
revelation from heaven, or by instruction upon earth ; 
by labour, study, and meditation, or by the only secret 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost; whatsoever the mean 
be they know it by, if the knowledge thereof were 
possible without discourse of natural reason, why should 
none be found capable thereof, but only men: nor men 
till such time as they come unto on and full ability 
to work by reasonable understanding? The whole drift 
of the Scripture of God, what is it but only to teach 
Theology? Theology, what is it but the science of 
things divine? What science can be attained unto 
withont the help of natural discourses and reason? 
‘ Judge ye of that which I speak,’ saith the Apostle. In 
vain it were to speak anything of God, but that by 
reason men are able somewhat to judge of that they 
hear, and by discourse to discern how consonant it is to 
truth. Scripture, indeed, teacheth things above nature, 
things which our reason by itself would not reach 
unto.. Yet those also, we believe, knowing by reason 
that the Scripture is the word of God.—Lcelesiastical 
Polity. 
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FRANCIS BACON, 
VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS 
1561-1626 


OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 


Hz that hath wife and children hath given hostages 
to fortune; for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the best 
works, and of greatest merit for the public, have pro- 
ceeded from the unmarried or childless men, which 
both in affection and means have married and endowed 
the public. Yet it were great reason that those that 
have children should have greatest care of future times, 
unto which they know they must transmit their dearest 
mega Some there are who, though they lead a single 

ife, yet their thoughts do end with themselves, and 
account future times impertinences; nay, there are 
some other that account wife and children but as bills 
of charges; nay more, there are some foolish rich 
covetous men, that take a pride in having no children, 
because they may be thought so much the richer ; for, 
perhaps they have heard some talk, ‘Such an one is a 
great rich man,’ and another except to it, ‘Yea, but 
he hath a great charge of children’ ; as if it were an 
abatement to his riches: but the most ordinary cause 
of a single life is liberty, especially in certain self- 
pleasing and humorous minds, which are so sensible of 
every restraint, as they will go near to think their 
girdles and garters to be bonds and shackles. Unmarried 
men are best friends, best masters, best servants ; but 
not always best subjects, for they are light to run away, 
and almost all fugitives are of that condition. A single 
life doth well with churchmen, for charity will hardly 
water the ground where it must first fill a pool. It is 
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indifferent for judges and magistrates; for if they be 
facile and corrupt, you shall have a servant five times 
worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the generals 
commonly, in their hortatives, put men in mind of their 
wives and children; and I think the despising of 
marriage amongst the Turks maketh the vulgar soldier 
more base. Certainly wife and children are a kind of 
discipline of humanity ; and single men, though they 
be many times more charitable, because their means 
are less exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are more 
eruel and hard-hearted (good to make severe inquisitors), 
because their tenderness is not so oft called upon. Grave 
natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, are 
commonly loving husbands, as was said of Ulysses, 
‘ Vetulam suam pretulit immortalitati.? Chaste women 
are often proud and froward, as presuming upon the 
merit of their chastity. It is one of the best bonds, both 
of chastity and obedience, in the wife, if she think her 
husband wise, which she will never do if she find him 
jealous. Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions 
for middle age, and old men’s nurses, so as a man may 
have a quarrel to marry when he will: but yet he was 
reputed one of the wise men that made answer to the 
question when a man should marry: ‘A young man not 
et, an elder man not at all.’ It is often seen that bad 
usbands have very good wives ; whether it be that it 
raiseth the price of their husbands’ kindness when it 
comes, or that the wives take a pride in their patience ; 
but this never fails, if the bad husbands were of their 
own choosing, against their friends’ consent, for then they 
will be sure to make good their own folly.—Essays. 


OF DELAYS 


Fortune is like the market, where many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall; and again, it is 
sometimes like Sibylla’s offer, which at first offereth the 
commodity at full, then consumeth part and part, and 
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still holdeth up the price ; for occasion (as it is in the 
common verse) ‘turneth a bald noddle after she hath 
presented her locks in front, and no hold taken’; or, 
at least, turneth the handle of the bottle first to be 
received, and after the belly, which- is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time the 
beginnings and onsets of things. Dangers are no more 
light, if they once seem light; and more dangers have 
deceived men than forced them ; nay, it were better to 
meet some dangers half-way, though they come nothing 
near, than to keep too long a watch upon their ap- 
proaches; for if a man watch too long, it is odds he 
will fall asleep. On the other side, to be deceived with 
too long shadows (as some have been when the moon 
was low, and shone on their enemies’ back), and so to 
shoot off before the time; or to teach dangers to come 
on by over early buckling towards them, is another 
extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion 
(as we said) must ever be well weighed ; and generally 
it is good to commit the beginnings of all great actions 
to Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus 
with his hundred hands; first to watch and then to 
speed ; for the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the politic 
man go invisible, is secrecy in the council, and celerity 
in the execution ; for when things are once come to the 
execution, there is no secrecy comparable to celerity, 
like the motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth so 
swift as it outruns the eye.—Lssays. 


OF YOUTH AND AGE 


A man that is young in years may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no time; but that happeneth rarely. 
Generally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise 
as the second: for there is a youth in thoughts, as well 
as in ages ; and yet the invention of young men is more 
lively than that of old, and imaginations stream into 
their minds better, and, as is were, more divinely. 
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Natures that have much heat, and great and violent 
desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action till 
they have passed the meridian of their years: as it was 
with Julius Cesar and Septimius Severus ; of the latter 
of whom it is said, ‘Juventutem egit erroribus, imo 
furoribus plenam’; and yet he was the ablest emperor, 
almost, of all the list ; but reposed natures may do well 
in youth, as it is seen in Augustus Cesar, Cosmus duke 
of Florence, Gaston de Foix, and others. On the other 
side, heat and vivacity in age is an excellent composition 
for business. Young men are fitter to invent than to 
judge, fitter for execution than for counsel, and fitter 
for new projects than for settled business: for the ex- 
perience of age, in things that fall within the compass 
of it, directeth them; but in new things abuseth them. 
The errors of young men are the ruin of business ; but 
the errors of aged men amount but to this, that more 
might have deen done, or sooner. 

Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, 
embrace more than they can hold, stir more than they 
can quiet ; fly to the end, without consideration of the 
means and degrees; pursue some few principles which 
they have chanced upon absurdly ; care not to innovate, 
which draws unknown inconveniences ; use extreme 
remedies at first ; and that, which doubleth all errors, 
will not acknowledge or retract them, like an unready 
horse, that will not neither stop nor turn. Men of age 
object too much, consult too long, adventure too little, . 
repent too soon, and seldom drive business home to the 
full period, but content themselves with a mediocrity 
of success. Certainly it is good to compound employ- 
ments of both; for that will be good for the present, 
because the virtues of either age may correct the defects 
of both ; and good for succession, that young men may 
be learners, while men in age are actors; and, lastly, 
good for externe accidents, because authority followeth 
old men, and favour and popularity youth: but, for 
the moral part, perhaps, youth will have the pre- 
eminence, as age hath for the politic. A certain rabbin, 
upon the text, ‘Your young men shall see visions, and 
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your old men shall dream dreams,’ inferreth that young 
men are admitted nearer to God than old, because vision 
is a clearer revelation than a dream ; and certainly, the 
more a man drinketh of the world, the more it intoxi- 
cateth : and age doth profit rather in the powers of 
understanding, than in the virtues of the will and affec- 
tions. There be some have an over-early ripeness in 
their years, which fadeth betimes: these are, first, such 
as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned : 
such as was Hermogenes the rhetorician, whose books 
are exceeding subtle, who afterwards waxed stupid : a 
second sort is of those that have some natural dis- 
positions, which have better grace in youth than in age 5 
such as is a fluent and luxuriant speech, which becomes 
youth well, but not age: so Tully saith of Hortensius, 
“Idem manebat, neque idem decebat’: the third is of 
such as take too high a strain at the first, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold ; as 
was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith, in effect, 
‘Ultima primis cedebant.’—ZEssays. 


JOSEPH HALL 
1574-1656 


ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL 


Iv was a fair motion of Elijah; ‘I am only remaining 
a prophet of the Lord, Baal’s prophets are four 
hundred and fifty; let them choose one bullock, let 
me choose another ; their devotion shall be combined, 
mine single; the God that consumes the sacrifice by 
fire from heaven, let him be God.’ Israel cannot but 
approve it ; the prophets of Baal cannot refuse it; they 
had the appearance of the advantage, in their number, 
in the favour of king and people. O strange disputa- 
tion, wherein the argument, which must be used, is 
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fire ; the place whence it must be fetched, heaven; the 
mood and figure, devotion ; the conclusion, death to 
be overcome! ... 

The prophets of Baal durst not, though with faint 
and guilty hearts, but embrace the condition; they 
dress their bullock, and lay it ready upon the wood, 
and send out their cries to Baal from morning until 
mid-day; ‘O Baal, hear us.? What a yelling was 
here of four hundred and fifty throats tearing the skies 
for an answer ! what leaping was here upon the altar, 
as if they would have climbed up to fetch that fire 
which would not come down alone! Mount Carmel 
might give an echo to their voice, heaven gave none; 
in vain do they roar out, and weary themselves in 
imploring a dumb and deaf deity. Grave and austere 
Elijah holds it not too light to flout their zealous 
devotion ; he laughs at their tears, and plays upon 
their earnest: ‘ cry aloud, for he is a god; either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is travelling, or he is 
sleeping, and must be awaked.’ 

Scorns and taunts are the best answers for serious 
idolatry ; holiness will bear us out in disdainful scoffs, 
and bitterness against wilful superstition. No less in 
the indignation at these insulting frumps, than zeal of 
their own safety and reputation, do these idolatrous 
prophets now rend their throats with inclamations, and, 
that they may assure the beholders they were not in 
jest, they cut and slash themselves with knives and 
lancets, and solicit the fire with their blood. How 
much painfulness is there in mis-religion! I do not 
find that the true God ever required or accepted the 
self-tortures of his servants; he loves true inward morti- 
fication of our corruptions, he loves the subduing of 
our spiritual insurrections by due exercises of severe 
restraint ; he takes no pleasure in our blood, in our 
carcases: they mistake God that think to please him 
by destroying that nature which he hath made, and 
measure truth by rigour of outward extremities ; Elijah 
drew no blood of himself, the priests of Baal did. How 
fain would the devil, whom these idolaters adored, have 
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answered the suit of his suppliants ! What would that 
ambitious spirit have given, that as he was cast down 
from heaven like lightning, so now he might have 
fallen down in that form upon his altar ! 

God forbids it: all the powers of -darkness can no 
more shew one flash of fire in the air, than avoid the 
unquenchable fire in hell. How easy were it for the 
power of the Almighty to cut short all the tyrannical 
usurpations of that wicked one, if his wisdom and justice 
did not find the permission thereof useful to his holy 
purposes. 

These idolaters, now towards evening, grew so much 
more vehement, as they were more hopeless; and at 
last, when neither their shrieks, nor their wounds, nor 
their mad motions could prevail, they sit down hoarse 
and weary, tormenting themselves afresh with their 
despairs, and with the fears of better success of their 
adversary ; when Elijah calls the people to him, the 
witnesses of his sincere proceedings, and taking the 
opportunity both of the time, the just hour of the even- 
ing sacrifice, and of the place (a ruined altar of God, 
now by him repaired), convinces Israel with his miracle, 
and more cuts these Baalites with envy, than they had 
cut themselves with their lancets. . . . 

Elijah lays twelve stones in his repaired altar accord- 
ing to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob. 
Alas! ten of these were perverted to Baal. The 
prophet regards not their present apostasy, he regards 
the ancient covenant that was made with their father 
Israel ; he regards their first station, to which he would 
reduce them: he knew, that the unworthiness of Israel 
could not make God forgetful ; he would, by this monu- 
ment, put Israel in mind of their own degeneration and 
forgetfulness. He employs those many hands for the 
making a large trench round about the altar, and 
causes it to be filled with those precious remainders of 
water which the people would have grudged to their 
own mouths, neither would easily have parted with, but 
as those that pour down a pail-full into a dry pump, in 
the hope of fetching more. The altar, the trench is 
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full. A barrel-full is poured out for each of the tribes, 
that every tribe might be afterwards replenished. Ahab 
and Israel are no less full of expectation ; and now, 
when God’s appointed hour of the evening sacrifice was 
come, Elijah comes confidently to his altar, and looking 
up into heaven, says, ‘Lord God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Israel, let it be known this day, that thou art 
God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I 
have done all these things at thy word: hear me, O 
Lord, hear me, that this people may know that thou 
art the Lord God and that thou hast turned their 
hearts back again.’ 

The Baalites prayers were not more tedious than 
Elijah’s was short; and yet more pithy than short, 
charging God with the care of his covenant, of his truth, 
of his glory. It was Elijah that spake aloud. O strong 
cries of faith, that pierce the heavens, and irresistibly 
make their way to the throne of grace! Israel shall 
well see, that Elijah’s God, whom they have forsaken, 
is neither talking, nor pursuing, nor travelling, nor 
sleeping. Instantly the fire of the Lord falls from 
heaven and consumes the burnt-sacrifice, the wood, the 
stones, the dust, and licks up the water that was in the 
trench. With what terror must Ahab and Israel needs 
see this fire rolling down out of the sky, and alighting 
with such fury so near their heads ; heads no less fit for 
this flame, than the sacrifice of Elijah! Well might 
they have thought, how easily might this fire have 
dilated itself, and have consumed our bodies, as well as 
the wood and stone, and have licked up our blood as 
well as that water! I know not whether they had the 
grace to acknowledge the mercy of God; they could 
do no less than confess his power, ‘the Lord is God, 
the Lord is God.*—Contemplations, 
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ROBERT BURTON 
1576-1640 


THE POWER OF LOVE 


Bocace hath a pleasant tale to this purpose, which he 
borrowed from the Greeks, and which Beroaldus hath 
turned into Latin, Bebelius into verse, of Cymon and 
Iphigenia. This Cymon was a fool, a proper man of 
person, and the governor of Cyprus son, but a very ass ; 
insomuch that his father being ashamed of him, sent 
him to a farm-house he had in the country, to be 
brought up; where by chance, as his manner was, 
walking alone, he espied a gallant young gentlewoman 
named Iphigenia, a burgomaster’s daughter of Cyprus, 
with her maid, by a brook side, in a little thicket, fast 
asleep in her smock, where she had newly bathed her 
self. When Cymon saw her, he stood leaning on his staff; 
gaping on her immovable, and in a maze: at last he fell 
so far in love with the glorious object, that he began 
to rouse himself up; to bethink what he was; would 
needs follow her to the city, and for her sake began to 
be civil, to learn to sing and dance, to play on instru- 
ments, and got all those gentleman-like qualities and 
complements, in a short space, which his friends were 
most glad of. In brief, he became from an idiot and 
a clown, to be one of the most complete gentlemen in 
Cyprus; did many valorous exploits, and all for the 
love of Mistress Iphigenia. In a word I may say this 
much of them all, let them be never so clownish, rude 
and horrid, Grobians and sluts, if once they be in love, 
they will be most neat and spruce; for, Omnibus rebus, 
et nitidis nitoribus antevenit amor; they will follow 
the fashion, begin to trick up, and to have a good 
opinion of themsélves ; venustatum enim mater Venus ; 
a ship is not so longa rigging, as a young gentlewoman 
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a trimming up herself, against her sweetheart comes. 
A painter’s shop, a flowery meadow, no so gracious an 
aspect in Nature’s storehouse as a young maid, nubilis 
puella, a Novitsa or Venetian bride, that looks for an 
husband ; or a young man that is her suitor ; composed 
looks, composed gait, clothes, gestures, actions, all 
composed ; all the graces, elegancies, in the world, are 
in her face. Their best robes, ribbons, chains, jewels, 
_ lawns, linens, laces, spangles, must come on, preter 
quam res patitur student elegantie, they are beyond all 
measure coy, nice, and too curious on a sudden. Tis 
all their study, all their business, how to wear their 
clothes neat, to be polite and terse, and to set out 
themselves. No sooner doth a young man see his 
sweetheart coming, but he smugs up himself, pulls up 
his cloak, now fallen about his shoulders, ties his 
garters, points, sets his band, cuffs, slicks his hair, 
twirls his beard, &¢.—Anatomy of Melancholy, 


SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 
1581-1613 


A FAIR AND HAPPY MILKMAID 


Is a country wench, that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able to put all 
face-physic out of countenance. She knows a fair look 
is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, therefore 
minds it not. All her excellencies stand in her so 
silently, as if they had stolen upon her without her 
, knowledge. The lining of her apparel, which is her- 

self, is far better than outsides of tissue; for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silkworm, she is 
decked in innocence, a far better wearing. She doth 
not, with lying long in bed, spoil both her complexion 
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and conditions : nature hath taught her too, immoderate 
sleep is rust to the soul; she rises therefore with 
Chanticlere, her dame’s cock, and at night makes the 
lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and straining the 
teats through her fingers, it seems that so sweet a milk- 
press makes the milk whiter or sweeter; for never 
came almond-glore or aromatic ointment on her palm 
to taint it. The golden ears of corn fall and kiss her 
feet when she reaps them, as if they wished to be bound 
and led prisoners by the same hand that felled them. 
Her breath is her own, which scents all the year long 
of June, like a new-made haycock. She makes her 
hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with pity ; 
and when winter evenings fall early, sitting at her 
merry wheel, she sings defiance to the giddy wheel of 
fortune. She doth all things with so sweet a grace, it 
seems ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being her 
mind is to do well. She bestows her year’s wages at 
next fair, and in choosing her garments, counts no 
bravery in the world like decency. ‘The garden and 
beehive are all her physic and surgery, and she lives 
the longer for it. She dares go alone and unfold sheep 
in the night, and fears no manner of ill, because she 
means none; yet, to say truth, she is never alone, but 
is still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, 
and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their 
efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing idle 
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she 
dare tell them ; only a Friday’s dream is all her super- 
stition ; that she conceals for fear of anger. Thus 
lives she, and all her care is, she may die in the spring- 
time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding- 
sheet.—Characters, 
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JOHN SELDEN I: 
1584-1654 


EQUITY 


Equity in Law, is the same that the Spirit is in 
Religion, what every one pleases to make it. Some- 
times they go according to Conscience, sometimes 
according to Law, sometimes according to the Rule of 
Court. 

2. Equity is a Roguish thing: for Law we have a 
measure, know what to trust to; Equity is according 
to the Conscience of him that is Chancellor, and as 
that is larger or narrower, so is Equity. Tis all one 
as if they should make the Standard for the measure 
we call a Foot, a Chancellor’s Foot ; what an uncertain 
Measure would be this. One Chancellor has a long 
Foot, another a short Foot, a Third an indifferent 
Foot; ’Tis the same thing in the Chancellor’s 
Conscience. 

3, That saying, ‘Do as you would be done to,’ is 
often misunderstood ; for ‘tis not thus meant, that 
I, a private Man, should do to you, a private 
Man, as I would have you to me, but do, as 
we have agreed to do one to another by public 
Agreement. If the Prisoner should ask the Judge, 
whether he would be content to be hanged, were 
he in his case, he would answer no. Then says the 
Prisoner, Do as you would be done to. Neither of 
them must do as private Men, but the Judge must do 
by him as they have publicly agreed; that is, both 
Judge and Prisoner have consented to a Law, that if 
either of them steal, they shall be hanged.—Table 
Talk, 
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PLEASURE 


Pleasure is nothing else but the intermission of Pain, 
the enjoying of something I am in great trouble for 
till I have it. 

2. *Tis a wrong way to proportion other Men’s 
Pleasures to ourselves ; ’tis like a Child’s using a little 
Bird, ‘O poor Bird, thou shalt sleep with me ;’ so lays 
it in his Bosom, and stifles it with his hot Breath: the 
Bird had rather be in the cold Air. And yet too *tis 
the most pleasing Flattery, to like what other men 
like. 

3. Tis most undoubtedly true, that all Men are 
equally given to their pleasure; only thus, one man’s 
pleasure lies one way, and another’s another. Pleasures 
are all alike simply considered in themselves: he that 
hunts, or he that governs the Commonwealth, they 
both please themselves alike, only we commend that, 
whereby we ourselves receive some benefit; as if a man 
place his delight in things that tend to the common 
good. He that takes pleasure to hear Sermons, enjoys 
himself as much as he that hears Plays; and could he 
that loves Plays endeavour to love Sermons, possibly 
he might bring himself to it as well as to any other 
Pleasure. At first it may seem harsh and tedious, but 
afterwards *twould be pleasing and delightful. So it 
falls out in that which is the great Pleasure of some 
Men, Tobacco; at first they could not abide it, and 
now they cannot be without it. 

4. Whilst you are upon Earth, enjoy the good 
Things that are here (to that end were they given), 
and be not melancholy, and wish yourself in Heaven. 
If a King should give you the keeping of a Castle, with 
all things belonging to it, Orchards, Gardens, etc., 
and bid you use them ; withal promise you after twenty 
years to remove you to the Court, and to make you a 
Privy Councillor; if you should neglect your Castle, 
and refuse to eat of those fruits, and sit down, and 
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whine, and wish you were a Privy Councillor, do you 
think the King would be pleased with you? 

5. Pleasures of Meat, Drink, Clothes, etc., are 
forbidden those that know not how to use them ; just 
as Nurses cry pah ! when they see a Knife in a Child’s 
Hand ; they will never say anything to a Man.—Table 
Talk. 


STATE 


In a troubled State save as much for your own as you 
can. A Dog had been at Market to buy a Shoulder 
of Mutton ; coming home he met two Dogs by the way, 
that quarrelled with him; he laid down his Shoulder 
of Mutton, and fell to fighting with one of them ; in 
the meantime the other Dog fell to eating his Mutton ; 
he seeing that, left the Dog he was fighting with, and 
fell upon him that was eating ; then the other Dog fell 
to eat: when he perceived there was no remedy, but 
which of them soever he fought withal, his Mutton was 
in danger, he thought he would save as much of it as 
he could, and thereupon gave over fighting, and fell 
to eating himself.—Zable Talk. 


TRUTH 


The Aristotelians say, All Truth is contained in 
Aristotle, in one place or another. Galileo makes 
Simplicius say so, but shows the absurdity of that 
Speech, by answering, All Truth is contained in a 
lesser Compass, viz. in the Alphabet. Aristotle is not 
blamed for mistaking sometimes, but Aristotelians for 
maintaining those mistakes. ‘They should acknowledge 
the good they have from him, and leave him when he 
isin the wrong. ‘There never breathed that Person to 
whom Mankind was more beholden. 

2. The way to find out the Truth is by others’ 
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mistakings ; for if I was to go to such a Place, and one 
had gone before me on the Right-hand, and he was out ; 
another had gone on the Left-hand, and he was out ; 
this would direct me to keep the middle way, that 
peradventure would bring me to the place I desired 
to go. 

3 In troubled Water you can scarce see your Face, 
or see it very little, till the Water be quiet and stand 
still. So in troubled times you can see little Truth ; 
when times are quiet and settled, then Truth appears.— 
Table Talk. 


IZAAK WALTON 
1593-1683 


THE MILKMAID AND HER SONG 


Piscator, But turn out of the way a little, good 
Scholar, towards yonder high honeysuckle hedge ; 
there we'll sit and sing whilst this shower falls so 
gently upon the teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter 
smell to the lovely flowers that adorn these verdant 
meadows. 

Look, under that broad beech-tree I sat down, when 
I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in the 
adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly contention 
with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a 
hollow tree, near to the brow of that primrose hill ; 
there I sat viewing the silver streams glide silently 
towards their centre, the tempestuous sea ; yet some- 
times opposed by rugged roots, and pebble-stones, 
which broke their waves, and turned them into foam : 
and sometimes I beguiled time by viewing the harmless 
lambs, some leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst 
others sported thémselves in the cheerful sun; and 
saw others craving comfort from the swollen udders 
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of their bleating dams. As I thus sat these and other 
sights had so fully possessed my soul with content that 
I thought as the poet has happily expressed it, 


‘JT was for that time lifted above earth, 
And possessed joys not promised in my birth.’ 


As I left the place and entered into the next field, a 
second pleasure entertained me; *twas a handsome 
Milkmaid that had not yet attained so much age and 
wisdom as to load her mind with any fears of many 
things that will never be, as too many men too often 
do; but she cast away all care, and sung like a 
nightingale. Her voice was good, and the ditty fitted 
for it; twas that smooth song, which was made by 
Kit Marlowe, now at least fifty years ago: and the 
Milkmaid’s mother sung an answer to it, which was 
made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days. 

They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good, 
I think much better than the strong lines that are now 
in fashion in this critical age. Look yonder! on my 
word, yonder they both be a-milking again. I will 
give her the Chub and persuade them to sing those two 
songs to us. 

God speed you, good woman! I have been a-fishing, 
and am going to Bleak Hall to my bed; and having 
caught more fish than will sup myself and my friend, 
I will bestow this upon you and your daughter, for 
I use! to sell none. 

Milk-Woman. Marry, God requite you! Sir, and 
we'll eat it cheerfully; and if you come this way 
a-fishing two months hence, a-grace of God, I'll give 
you a syllabub of new verjuice in a new-made hay-cock 
for it, and my Maudlin shall sing you one of her best 
ballads ; for she and I both love all Anglers, they be 
such honest, civil, quiet men. In the mean time will 
you drink a draught of red cow’s milk? you shall have 
it freely. 

Piscator. No, I thank you; but I pray do us a 
courtesy that shall stand you and your daughter in 

1 Am wont. 
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nothing, and yet we will think ourselves still something 
in your debt; it is but to sing us a song that was sung 
by your daughter when I last passed over this meadow, 
about eight or nine days since. 

Milk-Woman. What song was it, I pray? Was it 
‘Come, Shepherds, deck your herds?? or, ¢ As at noon 
Dulcina rested?’ or ¢ Philida flouts me?’ or Chevy 
Chace? or Johnny Armstrong? or Troy Town? 

Piscator. No, it is none of those: it is a song that 
your daughter sung the first part and you sung the 
answer to it. 

Milk-Woman. Oh, I know it now; I learned the 
first part in my golden age, when I was about the age 
of my poor daughter; and the latter part, which 
indeed fits me best now but two or three years ago, 
when the cares of the world began to take hold of me; 
but you shall, God willing, hear them both, and sung 
as well as we can, for we both love Anglers. Come, 
Maudlin, sing the first part to the gentlemen with a 
merry heart, and I'll sing the second, when you haye 
done.—The Oompleat Angler, 


JOHN EARLE 
1601 (?)-1665 


A CHILD 


Is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of Adam 
before he tasted of Eve, or the Apple; and he is happy 
whose small practice in the world can only write this 
character. He is Nature’s fresh picture newly drawn 
in oil, which time and much handling dims and defaces, 
His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled with obserya- 
tions of the world, wherewith at length it becomes a 
blurred note book. He ig purely happy, because he 
knows no evil, nor hath made means by sin to be 
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acquainted with misery. He arrives not at the mischief 
of being wise, nor endures evils to come by foreseeing 
them. He kisses and loves all, and when the smart of 
the rod is past, smiles on his beater. Nature and his 
parents alike dandle him, and tice him on with a bait 
of sugar to a draught of worm wood. He plays yet, 
like a young prentice the first day, and is not come to 
his task of melancholy. His hardest labour is his 
tongue, as if he were loath to use so deceitful an 
organ ; and he is best company with it when he can 
but prattle. We laugh at his foolish sports, but his 
game is our earnest ; and his drums, rattles and hobby 
horses but the emblems and mockings of man’s business. 
His father hath writ him as his own little story, 
wherein he reads those days of his life that he cannot 
remember; and sighs to see what innocence he has 
outlived. The elder he grows he is a stair lower from 
God; and like his first father much worse in his 
breeches. He is the christian’s example and the old 
man’s relapse: the one imitates his pureness, and the 
other falls into his simplicity. Could he put off his 
body with his little coat, he had got eternity without a 
burthen, and exchanged but one heaven for another.— 
Micro-Cosmographie. 


AN ANTIQUARY 


He is a man strangely thrifty of time past and an 
enemy indeed to his Maw, whence he fetches out many 
things when they are now all rotten and stinking. He 
is one that hath that unnatural disease to be enamoured 
of old age and wrinkles, and loves all things (as Dutch- 
men do cheese) the better for being mouldy and worm- - 
eaten. He is of our religion, because we say it is most 
ancient ; and yet a broken statue would almost make him 
an idolater. A great admirer he is of the rust of old 
monuments, and reads only those characters where 
Aime hath eaten out the letters, He will go you forty 
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miles to see a Saint’s Well or ruined Abbey: and if 
there be but a Cross or stone foot-stool in the way, he'll 
be considering it so long, till he forget his journey. 
His estate consists much in shekels and Roman coins, 
and he hath more pictures of Cesar, than James or 
Elizabeth. Beggars cozen him with musty things 
which they have raked from dunghills and he preserves 
their rags for precious relics. He loves no Library, 
but where there are more spiders’ volumes than 
authors’, and looks with great admiration on the 
antique work of cob-webs. Printed books he contemns 
as a novelty of this latter age; but a Manuscript he 
pores on everlastingly, especially if the cover be all 
moth-eaten, and the dust make a parenthesis between 
every syllable. He would give all the books in his 
study (which are rarities all) for one of the old Roman 
binding, or six lines of Tully in his own hands. His 
chamber is hung commonly with strange beasts’ skins, 
and is a kind of Charnel house of bones extraordinary 
and his discourse upon them, if you will hear him shall 
last longer. His very attire is that which is the eldest 
out of fashion, and you may pick a criticism out of his 
breeches. He never looks upon himself till he is gray 
haired, and then he is pleased with his own antiquity. 
His grave does not fright him, for he has been used to 
sepulchres, and he likes Death the better because it 
gathers him to his F athers.—Micro-Cosmographie. 


OWEN FELLTHAM 
1602 (?)-1677 


A DUTCH HOUSE 


Wuen you are entered the house the first thing you 
encounter is a looking-glass. No question but a true 
emblem of politic hospitality ; for though it reflects 
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yourself in your own figure, ’tis yet no longer than 
while you are there before it. When you are gone 
once, it flatters the next comer, without the least 
remembrance that you ere were there. 

The next are the vessels of the house marshalled 
about the room like watchmen. All as neat as if you 
were in a citizens’ wives’ cabinet: for unless it be 
themselves, they let none of God’s creatures lose any- 
thing of their native beauty. 

Their houses, especially in their cities, are the best 
eye beauties of their country. For cost and sight they 
far exceed our English, but they want their mag- 
nificence. Their lining is yet more rich than their 
outside ; not in hangings but in pictures, which even 
the poorest are there furnished with. Not a cobbler 
but has his toys for ornament. Were the knacks of 
all their houses set together, there would not be such 
another Bartholomew Fair in Europe. 

Whatsoever their estates be, their house must be fair. 
Therefore from Amsterdam they have banished sea- 
coal, lest it soil their buildings, of which the statelier 
sort are sometimes sententious, and in the front carry 
some conceit of the owner. As to give you a taste in 


these : 
Christus Adjutor Meus ; 
Hoc abdicato Perenne Quero ; 
Hic Medio tutius Itur. 


Every door seems studded with diamonds. The nails 
and hinges hold a constant brightness, as if rust there 
were not a quality incident to iron. Their houses they 
keep cleaner than their bodies ; their bodies than their 
souls. Go to one you shall find the andirons shut up 
in network. At a second the warming-pan muffled in 
Italian cut-work. Ata third the sconce clad in cambric. 
—A Brief Character of the Low Countries, . 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE 
1605-1682 


OF PROVIDENCE AND FORTUNE 


Tuts is the ordinary and open way of His providence, 
which art and industry have in a good part discovered ; 
whose effects we may fortell without ‘an oracle. To 
foreshew these is not prophecy but prognostication. 
There is another way, full of meanders and labyrinths, 
whereof the devil and spirits have no exact epheme- 
rides; and that is a more particular and obscure method 
of His providence; directing the operations of indi- 
vidual and single essences: this we call fortune; that 
serpentine and crooked line, whereby He draws those 
actions His wisdom intends in a more unknown and 
secret way: this cryptic and involved method of His 
providence have I ever admired; nor can I relate the 
history of my life, the occurrences of my days, the 
escapes or dangers, and hits of chance, with a bezo las 
manos to Fortune, or a bare gramercy to my good stars. 
Abraham might have thought the ram in the thicket 
came thither by accident: human reason would have 
said, that mere chance conveyed Moses in the ark to 
the sight of Pharaoh’s daughter. What a labyrinth is 
there in the story of Joseph! able to convert a stoic. 
Surely there are in every man’s life certain rubs, 
doublings, and wrenches, which pass a while under the 
effects of chance ; but at the last well examined, prove 
the mere hand of God. *I'was not dumb chance that, 
to discover the fougade, or powder-plot contrived a 
miscarriage in the letter. I like the victory of ’88 the 
better for that one occurrence which our enemies 
imputed to our dishonour, and the partiality of fortune ; 
to wit the tempests and contrariety of winds. King 
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Philip did not detract from the nation, when he said he 
sent his armada to fight with men, and not to combat 
with the winds. Where there is a manifest disproportion 
between the powers and forces of two several agents, 
upon a maxim of reason we may promise the victory to 
the superior: but when unexpected accidents slip in, 
and unthought-of occurrences intervene, these must 
proceed from a power that owes no obedience to those 
axioms ; where, as in the writing upon the wall, we 
may behold the hand, but see not the spring that 
moves it. The success of that petty province of Holland 
(of which the grand Scignior proudly said, if they 
should trouble him, as they did the Spaniard, he would 
send his men with shovels and pickaxes, and throw it 
into the sea) I cannot altogether ascribe to the ingenuity 
and industry of the people, but the mercy of God, that 
hath disposed them to such a thriving genius; and to 
the will of His providence, that dispenseth His favour 
to each country in their preordinate season. All can- 
not be happy at once; for, because the glory of one 
state depends upon the ruin of another, there is a 
revolution and vicissitude of their greatness, and must | 
obey the swing of that wheel, not moved by intelli- 
gences, but by the hand of God, whereby all estates 
arise to their zenith and vertical points, according to 
their predestined periods. For the lives, not only of 
men, but of commonwealths and the whole world, run 
not upon a helix? that still enlargeth ; but on a circle, 
where, arriving to their meridian, they decline in 
obscurity, and fall under the horizon again. —Keeligio 
Medici, 
1 A spiral, as of wire in a coil, 
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THOMAS FULLER 
1608-1661 


OF JESTING 


Harmuess mirth is the best cordial against the con- 
sumption of the spirits: wherefore jesting is not un- 
lawful if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season. 

1. It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade of 
jesting. The Earl of Leicester, knowing that Queen 
Elizabeth was much delighted to see a gentleman dance 
well, brought the master of the dancing school to 
dance before her. ‘Pish,’ said the Queen, ‘it is his 
profession, I will not see him.’ She liked it not where 
it was a master quality, but where it attended on other 
perfections. ‘The same may we say of jesting. 

2. Jest not with the two-edged sword of God’s Word. 
Will nothing please thee to wash thy hands in, but the 
font, or to drink healths in, but the church chalice? 
And know the whole art is learnt at the first admission, 
and profane jests will come without calling. If in the 
troublesome days of King Edward the Fourth, a citizen 
in Cheapside was executed as a traitor for saying he 
would make his son heir to the Crown, though he only 
meant his own house, having a crown for the sign; 
more dangerous it is to wit-wanton it with the majesty 
of God., Wherefore, if without thine intention, and 
against thy will, by chance medley thou hittest Scrip- 
ture in ordinary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge 
and pray to God to forgive thee. 

3. Wanton jests make fools laugh, and wise men 
frown. Seeing we are civilized Englishmen, let us not 
be naked savages in our talk. Such rotten speeches 
are worst in withered age, when men run after that sin 
in their words which flieth from them in the deed. 
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4. Let not thy jests, like mummy, be made of dead 
men’s flesh. Abuse not any that are departed ; for to 
wrong their memories is to rob their ghosts of their 
winding-sheets. 

5. Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not 
in their power to amend. Oh, it is cruelty to beat a 
cripple with his own crutches! Neither flout any for 
his profession, if honest, though poor and painful. 
Mock not a cobbler for his black thumbs. 

6. He that relates another man’s wicked jests with 
delight adopts them to be his own. Purge them therefore 
from their poison. If the profaneness may be severed 
from the wit, it is like a lamprey ; take out the string 
in the back, it may make good meat. But if the staple 
conceit consists in profaneness, then it is a viper, all 
poison, and meddle not with it. 

7. He that will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to 
die a beggar by the bargain. Yet some think their 
conceits, like mustard, not good except they bite. We 
read that all those who were born in England the year 
after the beginning of the great mortality 1349, wanted 
their four cheek-teeth. Such let thy jests be, that may 
not grind the credit of thy friend, and make not jests 
so long till thou becomest one. 

8. No time to break jests when the heart-strings are 
about to be broken. No more showing of wit when the 
head is to be cut off, like that dying man, who, when 
the priest coming to him to give him extreme unction, 
asked of him where his feet were, answered, ‘ At the 
end of my legs.’ But at such a time jests are un- 
mannerly erepitus ingenii. And let those take heed 
who end here with Democritus, that they begin not 
with Heraclitus hereafter.—The Holy and Profane State. 


OF SELF-PRAISING 


1. He whose own worth doth speak, need not speak his 
own worth. Such boasting sounds proceed from empti- 
ness of desert : whereas the conquerors in the Olympian 
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games did not put on the laurels on their own heads, 
but waited till some other did it. Only anchorets that 
want company may crown themselves with their own 
commendations. : 

2. It showeth more wit but no less vanity to commend 
one’s self, not in a straight line, but by reflection. Some 
sail to the port of their own praise by a side wind ; as 
when they dispraise themselves, stripping themselves 
naked of what is their due, that the modesty of the 
beholders may clothe them with it again, or when they 
flatter another to his face, tossing the ball to him that 
he may throw it back again to them; or when they 
commend that quality wherein themselves excel, in 
another man, though absent, whom all know far their 
inferior in that faculty ; or lastly to omit other am- 
bushes men set to surprise praise, when they send the 
children of their own brain to be nursed by another 
man, and commend their own works in a third person ; 
but if challenged by the company that they were 
authors of them themselves, with their tongues they 
faintly deny it, and with their faces strongly affirm it. 

3. Self-praising comes most naturally from aman when 
it comes most violently from him in his own defence. For 
though modesty binds a man’s tongue to the peace in 
this point, yet being assaulted in his credit he may 
stand upon his guard, and then he doth not so much 
praise as purge himself. One braved a gentleman to 
his face, that in skill and valour he came far behind 
him: ‘It is true,’ said the other, ‘ for when I fought 
with you, you ran away before me.’ In such a case, it 
was well returned, and without any just aspersion of 

ride. 

4. He that fails into sin is a man; that grieves at it, is 
a saint; that boasteth of it, is a devil. Yet some glory 
in their shame, counting the stains of sin the best com- 
plexion for their souls. These men make me believe 
it may be true what Mandeville writes of the isle of 
Somabarre, in the East Indies, that all the nobility 
thereof brand their faces with a hot iron in token of 
honour. : 
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5. He that boasts of sins never committed, is a double 
devil. Many brag how many gardens of virginity they 
have deflowered, who never came near the walls thereof. 
-_- . Others, who would sooner creep into a scabbard 
than draw a sword, boast of their robberies to usurp 
the esteem of valour. Whereas first let them be well 
whipped for their lying, and as they like that, let them 
come afterward and entitle themselves to the gallows. 
—The Holy and Profane State, 


EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF 
CLARENDON 
1608-1674 


EXECUTION OF MONTROSE 


As soon as he had ended his discourse, he was ordered 
to withdraw ; and after a short space, was again brought 
in, and told by the chancellor, ‘ that he was, on the 
morrow, being the one-and-twentieth of May, 1650, to 
be carried to Edinburgh cross, and there to be hanged 
on a gallows thirty foot high, for the space of three 
hours, and then to be taken down, and his head to be 
cut off upon a scaffold, and hanged on Edinburgh toll- 
booth ; and his legs and arms to be hanged up in other 
public towns of the kingdom, and his body to be buried 
at the place where he was to be executed, except the 
kirk should take off his excommunication ; and then 
his body might be buried in the common place of 
burial.? He desired ‘that he might say somewhat to 
them,’ but was not suffered, and so was carried back to 
the prison. 

That he might not enjoy any ease or quiet during the 
short remainder of his life, their ministers came pre- 
sently to insult over him with all the reproaches 
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imaginable ; pronounced his damnation, and assured 
him ‘that the judgment he was the next day to suffer 
was but an easy prologue to that which he was to 
undergo afterwards.’ After many such barbarities, they 
offered to intercede for him to the kirk upon his re- 
entance, and to pray with him ; but he too well under- 
stood the form of their common prayers, in those cases, 
to be only the most virulent and insolent imprecations 
upon the persons of those they prayed against (‘ Lord, 
vouchsafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud 
incorrigible sinner, this wicked, perjured, traitorous, 
and profane person, who refuses to hearken to the 
voice of thy kirk,’ and the like charitable expressions), 
and therefore he desired them ‘to spare their pains, 
and to leave him to his own devotions.’ He told them 
that ‘they were a miserable, deluded, and deluding 
people, and would shortly bring that poor nation under 
the most insupportable servitude ever people had sub- 
mitted to.? He told them ‘he was prouder to have his 
head set upon the place it was appointed to be than he 
could have been to have his picture hang in the king’s 
bedchamber ; that he was so far from being troubled 
that his four limbs were to be hanged in four cities of 
the kingdom, that he heartily wished he had flesh 
enough to be sent to every city in Christendom, as a 
testimony of the cause for which he suffered.’ 

The next day they executed every part and circum- 
stance of that barbarous sentence, with all the in- 
humanity imaginable; and he bore it with all the 
courage and magnanimity, and the greatest piety, that 
a good Christian could manifest. He magnified the 
virtue, courage, and religion of the last king, exceed- 
ingly commended the justice and goodness, and under- 
standing of the present king, and prayed ‘that they 
might not betray him as they had done his father.’ 
When he had ended all he meant to say, and was 
expecting to expire, they had yet one scene more to 
act of their tyranny. The hangman brought the book 
that had been published of his truly heroic actions, 
whilst he had commanded in that kingdom, which book 
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was tied in a small cord that was put about his neck. 
The marquis smiled at this new instance of their malice, 
and thanked them for it, and said, ‘ he was pleased that 
it should be there, and was prouder of wearing it than 
ever he had been of the garter ;’” and so renewing some 
devout ejaculations, he patiently endured the last act 
of the executioner. 

Thus died the gallant Marquis of Montrose, after he 
had given as great a testimony of loyalty and courage 
as a subject can do, and performed as wonderful actions 
in several battles, upon as great inequality of numbers, 
and as great disadvantages in respect of arms, and other 
preparations for war, as have been performed in this 
age. He was a gentleman of a very ancient extraction, 
many of whose ancestors had exercised the highest 
charges under the king in that kingdom, and had been 
allied to the crown itself. He was of very good parts, 
which were improved by a good education: he had 
always a great emulation, or rather a great contempt 
of the Marquis of Argyle (as he was too apt to contemn 
those he did not love), who wanted nothing but honesty 
and courage to be a very extraordinary man, having all 
other good talents in a great degree. Montrose was 
in his nature fearless of danger, and never declined any 
enterprise for the difficulty of going through with it, 
but exceedingly affected those which seemed desperate 
to other men, and did believe somewhat to be in himself 
which other men were not acquainted with, which made 
him live more easily towards those who were, or were 
willing to be, inferior to him (towards whom he exer- 
cised wonderful civility and generosity), than with his 
superiors or equals. He was naturally jealous, and 
suspected those who did not concur with him in the 
way, not to mean so well as he. He was not without 
vanity, but his virtues were much superior, and he well 
deserved to have his memory preserved and celebrated 
amongst the most illustrious persons of the age in 
which he lived.— History of the Great Rebellion. 
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JOHN MILTON 
1608-1674 


ON THE LICENSING OF BOOKS . 


Goon and evil we know in the field of this world grow 
up together almost inseparably ; and the knowledge of 
good is so involved and interwoven with the knowledge 
of evil, and in so many cunning resemblances hardly to 
be discerned, that those confused seeds which were im- 
posed upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out 
and sort asunder, were not more intermixed. It was 
from out the rind of one apple tasted that the know- 
ledge of good and evil, as two twins cleaving together, 
leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this is that 
doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil ; 
that is to say, of knowing good by evil. 

‘As therefore the state of man now is, what wisdom 
can there be to choose, what continence to forbear, 
without the knowledge of evil? He that can appre- 
hend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming 
pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true war- 
faring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we 
bring not innocence into the world, we bring impurity 
much rather ; that which purifies us is trial, and trial 
is by what is contrary. That virtue therefore which is 
but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and 
knows not the utmost that vice promises to her 
followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure ; her whiteness is but an excremental whiteness ; 
which was the reason why our sage and serious poet 
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Spenser, (whom I dare be known to think a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,) describing true tem- 
perance under the person of Guion, brings him in with 
his palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the 
bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know, 
and yet abstain. 

Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is 
in this world so necessary to the constituting of human 
virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirmation 
of truth, how can we more safely, and with less danger, 
scout into the regions of sin and falsity, than by read- 
ing all manner of tractates, and hearing all manner of 
reason? And this is the benefit which may be had 
of books promiscuously read. . . . 

To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and 
Utopian politics, which never can be drawn into use, 
will not mend our condition ; but to ordain wisely as 
in this world of evil, in the midst whereof God hath 
placed us unavoidably. Nor is it Plato’s licensing of 
books will do this, which necessarily pulls along with 
it so many other kinds of licensing as will make us all 
both ridiculous and weary, and yet frustrate ; but those 
unwritten, or at least unconstraining laws of virtuous 
education, religious and civil nurture, which Plato 
there mentions as the bonds and ligaments of the 
commonwealth, the pillars and the sustainers of every 
written statute; these they be which will bear chief 
sway in such matters as these, when all licensing will 
be easily eluded. Impunity and remissness for certain 
are the bane of a commonwealth ; but here the great 
art lies, to discern in what the law is to bid restraint 
and punishment, and in what things persuasion only is 
to work. If every action which is good or evil in man 
at ripe years were to be under pittance, prescription, 
and compulsion, what were virtue but a name, what 
praise could be then due to well doing, what gramercy 
to be sober, just, or continent ?—Areopagitica. 
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JEREMY TAYLOR 
1613-1667 1 


ON PRAYER 


Many times good men pray, and their prayer is nota 

sin, but yet it returns empty; because, although the 

man may be, yet the prayer is not, in proper disposi- 

tion: and here I am to account to you concerning the 

collateral and accidental hindrances of the prayer of a 
ood man. 

The first thing that hinders the prayer of a good man 
from obtaining its effects, is a violent anger and a 
violent storm in the spirit of him that prays. For 
anger sets the house on fire, and all the spirits are busy 
upon trouble, and intend propulsion, defence, dis- 
pleasure, or revenge; it is a short madness, and an 
eternal enemy to discourse, and sober counsels, and 
fair conversation ; it intends its own object with all the 
earnestness of perception, or activity of design, and a 
quicker motion of a too warm and distempered blood ; 
it is a fever in the heart, and a calenture in the head, 
and a fire in the face, and a sword in the hand, and a 
fury all over; and therefore can never suffer a man to 
be in a disposition to pray. For prayer is an action, 
and a state of intercourse and desire, exactly contrary 
to this character of anger. Prayer is an action of 
likeness to the Holy Ghost, the spirit of gentleness and 
dovelike simplicity ; an imitation of the Holy Jesus, 
whose spirit is meek, up to the greatness of the biggest 
example; and a conformity to God, whose anger is 
always just, and marches slowly, and is without trans- 
portation, and often hindered, and never hasty, and is 
full of mercy: prayer is the peace of our spirit, the 
stillness of our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, 
the seat of meditation, the rest of our cares, and the 
calm of our tempest; prayer is the issue of a quiet 
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mind, of untroubled thoughts, it is the daughter of 
charity, and the sister of meekness ; and he that prays 
to God with an angry, that is, with a troubled and 
discomposed spirit, is like him that retires into a battle 
to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters 
of an army, and chooses a frontier garrison to be wise 
in. Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from 
prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention 
which presents our prayers in a right line to God. For 
so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get 
to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and 
inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest than it could recover by the libration and 
frequent weighing of his wings; till the little creature 
was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm 
was over; and then it made a prosperous flight, and 
did rise and sing as if it had learned music and motion 
from an angel as he passed sometimes through the air 
about his ministries here below; so is the prayer of a 
good man ; when his affairs have required business, and 
his business was matter of discipline, and his discipline 
was to pass upon a sinning person, or had a design of 
charity, his duty met with the infirmities of a man, and 
anger was its instrument, and the instrument became 
stronger than the prime agent, and raised a tempest, 
and overruled the man; and then his prayer was 
broken, and his thoughts were troubled, and his words 
went up towards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled them 
back again, and made them without intention, and the 
good man sighs for his infirmity, but must be content 
to lose the prayer, and he must recover it when his 
anger is removed; and his spirit is becalmed, made 
even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart of 
God ; and then it ascends to heaven upon the wings of 
the holy dove, and dwells with God, tilt it returns, like 
the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the dew of 
heaven. 
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Indifferency and uneasiness of desire is a great 
enemy to the success of a good man’s prayer. When 
Plato gave Diogenes a great vessel of wine, who asked 
but little, and a few caraways, the cynic thanked him 
with his rude expression: ‘Thou neither answerest to 
the ‘question thou art asked, nor givest according as 
thou art desired: being inquired of, how many are two 
and two? thou answerest twenty.’ So it is with God 
and us in the intercourse of our prayers; we pray for 
health and He gives us, it may be, a sickness that 
carries us into eternal life; we pray for necessary 
support for our persons and families, and He gives us 
more than we need ; we beg for a removal of a present 
sadness, and He gives us that which makes us able to 
bear twenty sadnesses, a cheerful spirit, a peaceful 
conscience, and a joy in God, as an antepast of eternal 
rejoicings in the Kingdom of God. But then, although 
God doth very frequently give us great things beyond 
the matter of our desires, yet He does not so often give 
us great things beyond the spirit of our desires, beyond 
the quickness, vivacity, and fervour of our minds: for 
there is but one thing in the world that God hates 
besides sin, that is, indifferency and lukewarmness ; 
which, although it hath not in it the direct nature of 
sin, yet it hath this testimony from God, that it is 
loathsome and abominable; and excepting this thing 
alone, God never said so of anything in the New 
Testament, but what was a direct breach of a com- 
mandment. The reason of it is, because luke-warmness, 
or an indifferent spirit, is an undervaluing of God and 
of religion ; it is a separation of reason from affections, 
and a perfect conviction of the understanding to the 
goodness of a duty, but refusing to follow what we 
understand. For he that is luke-warm alway, under- 
stands the better way, and seldom pursues it; he hath 
so much reason as is sufficient, but he will not obey it ; 
his will does not follow the dictate of his understanding, 
and therefore it is unnatural. St. James, in his 
accounts concerning an effective prayer, not only 
requires that he be a just man who prays, but his 
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prayer must be fervent; ‘an effectual fervent prayer,’ 
so our English reads it; it must be an intent, zealous, 
busy, operative prayer; for consider what a huge 
indecency it is, that a man should speak to God for a 
thing that he values not ; or that he should not value a 
thing, without which he cannot be happy; or that he 
should spend his religion upon a trifle ; and if it be not 
a trifle, that he should not spend his affections upon it. 
If our prayers be for temporal things, I shall not need 
to stir up your affections to be passionate for their 
purchase ; we desire them greedily, we run after them 
intemperately, we are kept from them with huge 
impatience; and yet the things of religion and the 
spirit are the only things that ought to be desired 
vehemently, and pursued passionately, because God 
hath set such a value upon them, that they are the 
effects of His greatest loving-kindness; they are the 
purchase of Christ’s blood, and the effect of His 
continual intercession, the fruits of His bloody sacrifice, 
and the gifts of His healing and saving mercy; the 
graces of God’s Spirit, and the only instruments of 
felicity: and if we can have fondnesses for things 
indifferent or dangerous, our prayers upbraid our 
spirits when we beg coldly and tamely for those things 
for which we ought to die, which are more precious 
than the globes of kings and weighter than imperial 
sceptres, richer than the spoils of the sea or the 
treasures of the Indian hills.— Works. 


RICHARD BAXTER 
1615-1691 


THE SAINTS’ REST 


Rest! how sweet the sound! It is melody to my ears! 
It lies-as a reviving cordial at my heart, and from thence 
sends forth lively spirits which beat through all the 
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pulses of my soul! Rest, not as the stone that rests 
on the earth, nor as this flesh shall rest in the grave, 
nor such a rest as the carnal world desires. O blessed 
rest ! when we rest not day and night saying, ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty :’ when we shall rest 
from sin, but not from worship; from suffering and 
sorrow, but notfrom joy! O blessed day ! when I shall 
rest with God ! when IJ shall rest in the bosom of my 
Lord ! when my perfect soul and body shall together 
perfectly enjoy the most perfect God! when God, who 
is love itself, shall perfectly love me, and rest in this 
love to me, as I shall rest in my love to Him; and 
rejoice over me with joy, and joy over me with singing, 
as I shall rejoice in Him! 

This is that joy which was procured by sorrow, that 
crown which was procured by the Cross. My Lord wept 
that now my tears might be wiped away ; He bled that 
I might now rejoice ; He was forsaken that I might not 
now be forsook ; He then died that I might now live. 
O free mercy, that can exalt so vile a wretch! Free 
to me, though dear to Christ: free grace that hath 
chosen me, when thousands were forsaken. ‘This is not 
like our cottages of clay, our prisons, our earthly 
dwellings. This voice of joy is not like our old com- 
plaints, our impatient groans and sighs; nor this 
melodious praise like the scoffs and revilings, or the 
oaths and curses, which we heard on earth. This body 
is not like that we had, nor this soul like the soul we 
had, nor this life like the life we lived. We have 
changed our place and state, our clothes and thoughts, 
our looks, language, and company. Before, a saint 
was weak and despised; but now, how happy and 
glorious a thing is a saint! Where is now their body 
of sin, which wearied themselves and those about them? 
Where are now our different judgments, reproachful 
names, divided spirits, exasperated passions, strange 
looks, uncharitable censures? Now are all of one judg- 
ment, of one name, of one heart, house, and glory. 
O sweet reconciliation ! happy union! Now the Gospel 
shall no more be dishonoured through our folly. No 
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more, my soul, shalt thou lament the sufferings of the 
saints, or the church’s ruins, or mourn thy suffering 
friends, nor weep over their dying beds or their graves. 
Thou shalt never suffer thy old temptations from Satan, 
the world, or thy own flesh. Thy pains and sickness 
are all cured ; thy body shall no more burden thee with 
weakness and weariness ; thy aching head and heart, 
thy hunger and thirst, thy sleep and labour, are all 
gone. O what a mighty change is this. From the 
dunghill to the throne! From persecuting sinners to 
praising saints! From a vile body to this which shines 
as the brightness of the firmament! From a sense of 
God’s displeasure to the perfect enjoyment of Him in 
love! From all my fearful thoughts of death to this 
joyful life! Blessed change! Farewell sin and sorrow 
for ever ; farewell my rocky, proud, unbelieving heart ; 
my worldly, sensual, carnal heart; and welcome my 
most holy, heavenly nature. Farewell repentance, 
faith, and hope ; and welcome love, and joy, and praise. 
I shall now have my harvest without ploughing or sow- 
ing: my joy without a preacher or a promise: even all 
from the face of God Himself. Whatever mixture is 
in the streams, there is nothing but pure joy in the 
fountain. Here shall I be encircled with eternity, and 
ever live, and ever, ever praise the Lord. My face will 
not wrinkle, nor my hair be gray : for this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption ; and this mortal, immor- 
tality ; and death shall be swallowed up in victory. 
© death where is now thy sting? O grave where is thy 
victory? The date of my lease will no more expire, 
nor shall I trouble myself with thoughts of death, nor 
lose my joys through fear of losing them. When millions 
of ages are past, my glory is but beginning ; and when 
millions more are past, it is no nearer ending. Every 
day is all noon, every month is harvest, every year is 
a jubilee, every age is a full manhood, and all this is 
one eternity. O blessed eternity! the glory of my 
glory, the perfection of my perfection.—The Saints’ 
Ste 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY 
1618-1667 


OF AVARICE 


THERE are two sorts of avarice; the one is but of a 
bastard kind ; and that is, the rapacious appetite of gain, 
not for its own sake, but for the pleasure of refunding 
it immediately through all the channels of pride and 
luxury. The other is the true kind, and properly so 
called; which is a restless and unsatiable desire of 
riches, not for any further end of use, but only to hoard, 
and preserve, and perpetually increase them. The 
covetous man of the first kind is like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is with an intent to 
feed upon it, and in effect it makes a shift to digest and 
excern it. The second is like the foolish chough, which 
loves to steal money only to hide it. The first does 
much harm to mankind, and a little good too, to some 
few. The second does good to none; no, not to him- 
self. The first can make no excuse to God, or angels, 
or rational men for his actions. The second can give 
no reason or colour, not to the devil himself, for what 
he does: he is a slave to Mammon without wages. The 
first makes a shift to be beloved ; aye, and envied, too, 
by some people. The second is the universal object of 
hatred and contempt. There is no vice has been so 
pelted with good sentences, and especially by the poets, 
who have pursued itwith stories and fables, and allegories 
and allusions ; and moved, as we say, every stone to 
fling at it, among all which, I do not remember a more 
fine and gentleman-like correction than that which was 
given it by one line of Ovid’s. 


Desunt luxurie multa, avaritie omnia. 


Much is wanting to luxury ; all to avarice 
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To which saying I have a mind to add one member and 
render it thus :— 


Poverty wants some, luxury many, avarice all things. ' 


Somebody says of a virtuous and wise man, that 
having nothing, he has all. This is just his antipode, 
who, having all things, yet has nothing. He is a 
guardian eunuch to his beloved gold: Audivi eos ama- 
tores esse maximos sed nil potesse. ‘They are the fondest 
lovers, but impotent to enjoy. 


And, oh, what man’s condition can be worse 

Than his, whom plenty starves, and blessings curse? 
The beggars but a common fate deplore, . 

The rich poor man ’s emphatically poor. 


I wonder how it comes to pass that there has never 
been any law made against him. Against him, do I 
say? I mean for him, as there is a public provision 
made for all other madmen. It is very reasonable that 
the king should appoint some persons (and I think the 
courtiers would not be against this proposition) to 
manage his estate during his life (for his heirs commonly 
need not that care), and out of it to make it their 
business to see that he should not want alimony befitting 
his condition, which he could never get out of his own 
cruel fingers. We relieve idle vagrants and counterfeit 
beggars, but have no care at all of these really poor 
men, who are, methinks, to be respectfully treated in 
regard to their quality. I might be endless against 
them, but I am almost choked with the superabundance 
of the matter. Too much plenty impoverishes me as 
it does them.—Lssays, 


THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE AND UNCERTAINTY 
OF RICHES 
If you should see a man who were to cross from 


Dover to Calais, run about very busy and solicitous, 
and trouble himself many weeks before in making 
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provisions for the voyage, would you commend him 
for a cautious and discreet person, or laugh at him for 
a timorous and impertinent coxcomb? A man who is 
excessive in his pains and diligence, and who consumes 
the greatest part of his time in furnishing the remainder 
with all conveniences and even superfluities, is to angels 
and wise men no less ridiculous ; he does as little con- 
sider the shortness of his passage that he might propor- 
tion his cares accordingly. It is, alas, so narrow a 
strait betwixt the womb and the grave, that it might 
be called the Pas de Vie, as well as the Pas de Caluis. 
We are all éegfuepo: as Pindar calls us, creatures of a 
day, and therefore our Saviour bounds our desires to 
that little space ; as if it were very probable that every 
day should be our last, we are taught to demand even 
bread for no longer atime. The sun ought not to set 
upon our covetousness, no more than upon our anger ; 
but as to God Almighty a thousand years are as one 
day, so, in direct opposition, one day to the covetous 
man is as a thousand years, dam brevi fortis jaculatur 
@vo multa, so far he shoots beyond his butt. One would 
think he were of the opinion of the Millenaries, and 
hoped for so long a reign upon earth. The patriarchs 
before the flood, who enjoyed almost such a life, made, 
we are sure, less stores for the maintaining of it; they 
who lived nine hundred years scarcely provided for a 
few days; we who live but a few days, provide at least 
for nine hundred years. What a strange alteration is 
this of human life and manners! and yet we see an 
imitation of it in every man’s particular experience, for 
we begin not the cares of life till it be half spent, and 
still increase them as that decreases. What is there 
among the actions of beasts so illogical and repugnant 
to reason? When they do anything which seems to 
proceed from that which we call reason, we disdain to 
allow them that perfection, aud attribute it only to a 
natural instinct. If we could but learn to number 
our days (as we are taught to pray that we might) we 
should adjust much better our other accounts, but whilst 
we never consider an end of them, it is no wonder if 
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our cares for them be without end too. Horace advises 
very wisely, and in excellent good words, spatio brevi 
spem longam reseces ; from a short life cut off all hopes 
that grow too long. They must be pruned away like 
suckers that choke the mother-plant, and hinder it from 
bearing fruit. And in another place to the same sense, 
Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam, which 
Seneca does not mend when he says, Oh quanta dementia 
est spes longas inchoantium! but he gives an example 
there of an acquaintance of his named Senecio, who 
from avery mean beginning by great industry in turning 
about of money through all ways of gain, had attained 
to extraordinary riches, but died on a sudden after 
having supped merrily, Jn ipso actu bené cedentium rerum, 
in ipso procurrentis fortune impetu ; in the full course 
of his good fortune, when she had a high tide and a 
stiff gale and all her sails on ; upon which occasion he 
cries, out of Virgil : 


Insere nunc Melibee pyros,.pone ordine vites : 


Go to, Melibeus, now, 
Go graff thy orchards and thy vineyards plant ; 
Behold the fruit ! 


For this Senecio I have no compassion, because he 
was taken, as we say, in ipso Sacto, still labouring in the 
work of avarice; but the poor rich man in St. Luke 
(whose case was not like this) I could pity, methinks, 
if the Scripture would permit me, for he seems to have 
been satisfied at last; he confesses he had enough for 
many years ; he bids his soul take its ease ; and yet 
for all that, God says to him, ‘Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee, and the things thou 
hast laid up, whom shall they belong to?’ Where 
shall we find the causes of this bitter reproach and 
terrible judgment; we may find, I think, two, and God 
perhaps saw more. First, that he did not intend true 
rest to the soul, but only to change the employments 
of it from avarice to luxury ; his design is to eat and 
to drink, and to be merry. Secondly, that he went on 
too long before he thought of resting ; the fulness of 

H 
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his old barns had not sufficed him, he would stay till 
he was forced to build new ones, and God meted out to 
him in the same measure; since he would have more 
riches than his life could contain, God destroyed his 
life and gave the fruits of it to another. 

Thus God takes away sometimes the man from his 
riches, and no less frequently riches from the man: 
what hope can there be of such a marriage where both 
parties are so fickle and uncertain ; by what bonds can 
such a couple be kept long together ?—Hssays. 


THE DANGER OF PROCRASTINATION 


Iam glad that you approve and applaud my design 
of withdrawing myself from all tumult and business of 
the world and consecrating the little rest of my time 
to those studies to which nature had so motherly 
inclined me, and from which fortune like a step-mother 
has so long detained me. But nevertheless, you say— 
which But is erugo mera, a rust which spoils the good 
metal it grows upon. But, you say, you would advise 
me not to precipitate that resolution, but to stay a while 
longer with patience and complaisance, till I had gotten 
such an estate as might afford me, according to the 
saying of that person whom you and I love very much, 
and would believe as soon as another man, cum dignitate 
otium. This were excellent advice to Joshua, who could 
bid the sun stay too. But there’s no fooling with life 
when it is once turned beyond forty. The seeking for 
a fortune then is but a desperate after game, it is a 
hundred to one if a man fling two sixes and recover 
all; especially if his hand be no luckier than mine. 
There is some help for all the defects of fortune; for 
if a man cannot attain to the length of his wishes, he 
may have his remedy by cutting of them shorter. 
Epicurus writes a letter to Idomeneus, who was then 
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avery powerful, wealthy, and it seems bountiful person, 
to recommend to him, who had made so many men rich, 
one Pythocles, a friend of his, whom he desired to be 
made a rich man too: But entreat you that you would 
not do it just the same way as you have done to many 

less deserving persons, but in the most gentlemanly 
' manner of obliging him, which is not to add anything 
to his estate, but to take something from his desires. 
The sum of this is, that for the uncertain hopes of some 
conveniences we ought not to defer the execution of 
a work that is necessary, especially when the use of 
those things which we would stay for may otherwise be 
supplied, but the loss of time never recovered. Nay, 
further yet, though we were sure to obtain all that we 
had a mind to, though we were sure of getting never 
so much by continuing the game, yet when the light 
of life is so near going out, and ought to be so precious, 
Le jeune vaut pas la chandelle, the play is not worth the 
expense of the candle. After having been long tossed 
in a tempest, if our masts be standing, and we have still 
sail and tackling enough to carry us to our port, it is 
no matter for the want of streamers and topgallants ; 
utere velis, totos pande sinus. A gentleman in our late 
civil wars, when his quarters were beaten up by the 
enemy, was taken prisoner and lost his life afterwards, 
only by staying to put on a band and adjust his periwigy 
He would escape like a person of quality, or not at all, 
and died the noble martyr of ceremony and gentility. 
I think your counsel of festina lente is as ill to ‘a 
man who is flying from the world, as it would have 
been to that unfortunate well-bred gentleman, who 
was so cautious as not to fly undecently from his 
enemies, and therefore I prefer Horace’s advice before 
yours. 

— Sapere aude; incipe 

Begin: the getting out of doors is the greatest part 

of the journey. Varro teaches us that Latin proverb, 


Portam itinert longissimam esse. But to return to 
Horace,’ 
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—Sapere aude ; 
Incipe. Vivendi qui recte prorogat horam 
Rusticus expectat dum labitur amnis ; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum, 


‘Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise 3. 

He who defers the work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 

Till the whole stream which stopped him should be gone, 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 


Cesar (the man of expedition above all others) was 
so far from this folly, that whensoever in a journey he 
was to cross any river, he never went one foot out of 
his way for a bridge, or a ford, or a ferry ; but flung 
himself into it immediately, and swam over; and this 
is the course we ought to imitate if we meet with any 
stops in our way to happiness. Stay till the waters are 
low, stay till some boats come by to transport you, stay 
till a bridge be built for you; you had even as good 
stay till the river be quite past.—J/’rom a Letier. 


JOHN EVELYN 
1620-1706 


‘THE GREAT FIRE 


1666, 2nd Sept. This fatal night, about ten, began that 
deplorable fire near Fish Street, in London. 

3rd. The fire continuing, after dinner I took coach 
with my wife and son, and went to the Bank-side in 
Southwark, where we beheld that dismal spectacle, the 
whole city in dreadful flames near the water-side ; all 
the houses from the bridge, all Thames Street, and 
upwards towards Cheapside, down to the Three Cranes, 
were now consumed. 

The fire having continued all this night, (if I may 
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call that night which was as light as day for ten miles 
round about, after a dreadful manner,) when con- 
spiring with a fierce eastern wind in a very dry season ; 
I went on foot to the same place, and saw the whole 
south part of the city burning from Cheapside to the 
Thames, and all along Cornhill, (for it kindled back 
against the wind as well as forward,) Tower Street, 
Fenchurch Street, Gracechurch Street, and so along to 
Bainard’s Castle, and was now taking hold of St. Paul’s 
Church, to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly, 
The conflagration was so universal, and the people 
so astonished, that from the beginning, I know not by 
what despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench 
it ; so that there was nothing heard or seen but crying 
out and lamentation, running about like distracted 
creatures, without at all attempting to save even their 
goods ; such a strange consternation there was upon 
them, so as it burned both in breadth and length, 
the churches, public halls, exchange, hospitals, monu- 
ments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious 
manner from house to house, and street to street, at 
great distances one from the other ; for the heat, with 
a long set of fair and warm weather, had even ignited 
the air and prepared the materials to conceive the fire, 
which devoured after an incredible manner, houses, 
furniture, and everything. Here we saw the Thames 
covered with goods floating, all the barges and boats 
laden with what some had time and courage to save, 
as, on the other, the carts, &c., carrying out to the 
fields, which for many miles were strewed with movables 
of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people 
and what goods they could get away. Oh, the miser- 
able and calamitous spectacle ! such as haply the world 
had not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor 
be outdone till the universal conflagration. All the sky 
was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, 
the light seen above forty miJes round about for many 
nights.’ God grant my eyes may never behold the like, 
now seeing above 10,000 houses all in one flame: the 
noise, and cracking, and thunder of the impetuous 
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flames, the shrieking of women and children, the hurry 
of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches was 
like an hideous storm, and the air all about so hot and 
inflamed, that at last one was not able to approach it; 
so that they were forced to stand still and let the 
flames burn on, which they did for near two miles in 
length and one in breadth. The clouds of smoke were 
dismal, and reached, upon computation, near fifty 
miles in length. Thus I left it this afternoon burning, 
a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day. It forcibly 
called to my mind that passage—non enim hic habemus 
stabilem civitatem. London was, but is no more ! 

4th. The burning still rages, and it has now gotten 
as far as the Inner Temple, all Fleet Street, the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paul’s 
Chain, Watling Street, now flaming, and most of it 
reduced to ashes; the stones of Paul’s flew like 
granados, the melting lead running down the streets 
in a stream, and the very pavements glowing with fiery 
redness, so as no horse nor man was able to tread on 
them, and the demolition had stopped all the passages, 
so that no help could be applied. ‘The eastern wind 
still more impetuously drove the flames forward. 
Nothing but the almighty power of God was able to 
stop them, for vain was the help of man. 

5th. Itcrossed towards Whitehall ; oh, the confusion 
there was then at that court! It pleased his majesty 
to command me among the rest to look after the 
quenching of Fetter Lane end, to preserve, if possible, 
that part of Holborn, whilst the rest of the gentlemen 
took their several posts, (for now they began to bestir 
themselves, and not till now, who hitherto had stood 
as men intoxicated, with their hands across), and began 
to consider that nothing was likely to put a stop, but 
the blowing up of so many houses as might make a 
wider gap than any had yet been made by the ordinary 
method of pulling them down with engines ; this some 
stout’ seamen proposed early enough to have saved 
nearly the whole city, but this some tenacious and 
avaricious men, aldermen, &c., would not permit, 
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because their houses must have been of the first. It 
was therefore now commanded to be practised, and my 
concern being particu for the hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, near Smithfield, where I had many wounded 
and sick men, made me the more diligent to promote 
it, nor was my care for the Savoy less. It now pleased 
Goi, by abating the wind, and by the ideas of the 
a new into them, that the fury 
of it began sensibly to a about noon, so as it came 
no farther than the Temple Westward, nor than the 
Parpwe peed Smithfield north ; bat continued all thi 
day night so impetuous tow: ‘tipplegate and 
the Tower, as made us all despair. It also broke out 
again in the Temple, but the courage of the multitude 
persisting, and many houses being blown up, such gaps 
and desolations were soon made, as with the former 
three days’ consumption, the back fire did not so 
vehemently urge upon the rest as formerly. There 
was yet no standing near the burning and glowing 
ruins by near 2 furlomg’s space. 
The coal and wood wharfs, and magazines of oil, 
rosin, dic., did infinite mischief, s6 as the invective 


whiei 2 Little before I had dedicated to his — 
published, giving warning “_— 

issue of suffering those shops to be im the eity, was 
looked om as 2 prophecy- 


The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. George’s 
Fields and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and several 
miles im circle, some tents some under miserable huta 


utensils, bed, or board ; ‘ho, i riches, 
and easy in stately and well-furnished 
houses, were now reduced to extremest misery and 
paverty- 


Aa serieyr Weseia? Moniagp Sik chasing hari 
heart t» my house, blessing and 
ef God to me and mine, who m the poy d 
Sia cc wile Soecylataeg bie Ries national. 
Pie Diary. 
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THE GREAT FROST 


1683-4. 9th January. I went cross the Thames 
on the ice, now become so thick as to bear not only 
streets of booths, in which they roasted meat, and had 
divers shops of wares quite across as in a town, but 
coaches, carts, and horses passed over. So I went 
from Westminster Stairs to Lambeth, and dined with 
the archbishop: where I met my Lord Bruce, Sir 
Geo. Wheeler, Coll. Cooke, and several divines. After 
dinner and discourse with his Grace till evening 
prayers, Sir Geo. Wheeler and I walked over the ice 
from Lambeth Stairs to the Horse Ferry. 

24th. The frost continuing more and more severe, 
the Thames before London was still planted with 
booths in formal streets, all sorts of trades and shops 
furnished and full of commodities, even to a printing- 
press, where the people and ladies took a fancy to 
have their names printed, and the day and year set 
down when printed on the Thames: this humour took 
so universally, that ’twas estimated the printer gained 
£5. a day for printing a line only, at sixpence a 
name, besides what he got by ballads, etc. Coaches 
plied from Westminster to the Temple, and from 
several other stairs to and fro, as in the streets, sleds, 
sliding with skates, a bull-baiting, horse and coach- 
races, puppet-plays and interludes, cooks, tipling and 
other lewd places, so that it seemed to be a bacchana- 
lian triumph, or carnival on the water, whilst it was 
asevere judgment on the land, the trees not only 
splitting as if lightning-struck, but men and cattle 
perishing in divers places, and the very seas so locked 
up with ice, that no vessels could stir out or come in. 
The fowls, fish, and birds, and all our exotic plants 
and greens, universally perishing. Many parks of 
deer were destroyed, and all sorts of fuel so dear 
that there were great contributions to preserve the 
poor alive. Nor was this severe weather much less 
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intense 1n most parts of Europe, even as far as Spain 
and the most southern tracts. London, by reason of 
the excessive coldness of the air hindering the ascent 
of the smoke, was so filled with the fuliginous steam 
of the sea-coal, that hardly could one see cross the 
streets, and this filling the lungs with its gross par- 
ticles, exceedingly obstructed the breast, so as one 
could scarcely breathe. Here was no water to be had 
from the pipes and engines, nor could the brewers and 
divers other tradesmen work, and every moment was 
full of disastrous accidents.—The Diary. 


JOHN BUNYAN 
1628-1688 


VANITY FAIR 


Turn I saw in my dream, that when they were got 
out of the wilderness, they presently saw a town before 
them, and the name of that town is Vanity ; and at the 
town there is a fair kept, called Vanity Fair: it is kept 
all the year long ; it beareth the name of Vanity Fair, 
because the town where it is kept is lighter than 
vanity ; and also because all that is there sold, or that 
cometh thither, is vanity. As is the saying of the 
wise, all that cometh is vanity. 

This fair is no new-erected business, but a thing of 
ancient standing ; I will shew you the original of it. 

Almost five thousand years agone, there were pilgrims 
walking to the Celestial City, as these two honest persons 
are: and Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, with their 
companions, perceiving by the path that the pilgrims 
made, that their way to the city lay through this town 
of Vanity, they contrived here to set up a fair; a fair 
wherein should be sold all sorts of vanity, and that it 
should last all the year long: therefore at this fair 
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are all such merchandise gold, as houses, lands, trades, 
places, honours, preferments, titles, countries, king- 
doms, lusts, pleasures, and delights of all sorts, as 
whores, bawds, wives, husbands, children, masters, 
servants, lives, blood, bodies, souls, silver, gold, pearls, 
precious stones, and what not. 

And, moreover, at this fair there is at all times to be 
seen juggling cheats, games, plays, fools, apes, knaves, 
and rogues, and that of every kind. 

Here are to be seen, too, and that for nothing, thefts, 
murders, adulteries, false swearers, and that of a blood- 
red colour. 

And, as in other fairs of less moment, there are the 
several rows and streets, under their proper names, 
where such and such wares are vended; so here like- 
wise you have the proper places, rows, streets, (viz., 
countries and kingdoms,) where the wares of this fair 
are soonest to be found. Here is the Britain Row, the 
French Row, the Italian Row, the Spanish Row, the 
German Row, where several sorts of vanities are to be 
sold. But, as in other fairs, some one commodity is 
as the chief of all the fair, so the ware of Rome and her 
merchandise is greatly promoted in this fair ; only our 
English nation, with some others, have taken a dislike 
thereat. 

Now, as I said, the way to the Celestial City lies just 
through this town where this lusty fair is kept; and 
he that will go to the city, and yet not go through this 
town, must needs go out of the world. The Prince of 
princes himself, when here, went through this town to 
his own country, and that upon a fair day too; yea, 
and as I think, it was Beelzebub, the chief lord of this 
fair, that invited him to buy of his vanities; yea, 
would have made him lord of the fair, would he but 
have done him reverence as he went through the town. 
Yea, because he was such a person of honour, Beelzebub 
had him from street to street, and showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world in a little time, that he might, 
if possible, allure the Blessed One to cheapen and 
buy some of his vanities; but he had no mind to the 
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merchandise, and therefore left the town, without lay- 
ing out so much as one farthing upon these vanities. 
This fair, therefore, is an ancient thing, of long stand- 
ing, and a very great fair. Now these pilgrims, as I 
said, must needs go through this fair. Well, so they 
did: but, behold, even as they entered into the fair, 
all the people in the fair were moved, and the town 
itself as it were in a hubbub about them ; and that for 
several reasons : for— 

First, The pilgrims were clothed with such kind of 
raiment as was diverse from the raiment of any that 
traded in that fair. The people, therefore, of the fair, 
made a great gazing upon them: some said they were 
fools, some they were bedlams, and some they are 
outlandish men. 

Secondly, And as they wondered at their apparel, so 
they did likewise at their speech ; for few could under- 
stand what they said ; they naturally spoke the language 
of Canaan, but they that kept the fair were the men of 
this world ; so that, from one end of the fair to the 
other, they seemed barbarians each to the other. 

Thirdly, But that which did not a little amuse the 
merchandisers was, that these pilgrims set very light 
by all their wares; they cared not so much as to look 
upon them ; and if they called upon them to buy, they 
would put their fingers in their ears, and cry, Turn 
away mine eyes from beholding vanity, and look upwards, 
signifying that their trade and traffic was in heaven. 

One chanced mockingly, beholding the carriage of 
the men, to say unto them, What will ye buy? But 
they, looking gravely upon him, answered, We buy the 
truth, At that there was an occasion taken to despise 
the men the more; some mocking, some taunting, 
some speaking reproachfully, and some calling upon 
others to smite them. At last things came to a 
hubbub and great stir in the fair, insomuch that all 
order was confounded. Now was word presently 
brought to the great one of the fair, who quickly came 
down, and deputed some of his most trusty friends to 
take these men into examination, about whom the fair 
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was almost overturned. So the men were brought to 
examination ; and they that sat upon them, asked 
them whence they came, whither they went, and what 
they did there, in such an unusual garb? The men 
told them that they were pilgrims and strangers in the 
world, and that they were going to their own country, 
which was the heavenly Jerusalem, and that they had 
given no occasion to the men of the town, nor yet to 
the merchandisers, thus to abuse them, and to let! 
them in their journey, except it was for that, when 
one asked them what they would buy, they said they 
would buy the truth. But they that were appointed 
to examine them did not believe them to be any other 
than bedlams and mad, or else such as came to put all 
things into a confusion in the fair. Therefore they 
took them and beat them, and besmeared them with 
dirt, and then put them into the cage, that they might 
be made a spectacle to all the men of the fair. 


Behold Vanity Fair! the pilgrims there 
Are chain’d and stand beside : 

Even so it was our Lord pass’d here, 
And on Mount Calvary died. 


There, therefore, they lay for some time, and were 
made the objects of any man’s sport, or malice, or 
revenge, the great one of the fair laughing still at all 
that befell them. But the men being patient, and not 
rendering railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing, 
and giving good words for bad, and kindness for 
injuries done, some men in the fair that were more 
observing, and less prejudiced than the rest, began 
to check and blame the baser sort for their continual 
abuses done by them to the men; they, therefore, in 
angry manner, let fly at them again, counting them 
as bad as the men in the cage, and telling them that 
they seemed confederates, and should be made par- 
takers of their misfortunes. The other replied that, 
for aught they could see, the men were quiet, and 
sober, and intended nobody any harm; and that there 
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were many that traded in their fair that were more 
worthy to be put into the cage, yea, and pillory too, 
than were the men they had abused. ‘Thus, after 
divers words had passed on both sides, the men 
behaving themselves all the while very wisely and 
soberly before them, they fell to some blows among 
themselves, and did harm one to another. Then were 
these two poor men brought before their examiners 
again, and there charged as being guilty of the late 
hubbub that had been in the fair. So they beat them 
pitifully, and hanged irons upon them, and led them 
in chains up and down the fair, for an example and 
a terror to others, lest any should speak in their be- 
half, or join themselves unto them. But Christian 
and Faithful behaved themselves yet more wisely, and 
received the ignominy and shame that was cast upon 
them, with so much meekness and patience, that it 
won to their side, though but few in comparison of 
the rest, several of the men in the fair. This put the 
other party yet into greater rage, insomuch that they 
concluded the death of these two men. Wherefore 
they threatened, that the cage nor irons should serve 
their turn, but that they should die, for the abuse they 
had done, and for deluding the men of the fair. 

Then were they remanded to the cage again, until 
further order should be taken with them. So they 
put them in, and made their feet fast in the stocks. 

Here, therefore, they called again to mind what 
they had heard from their faithful friend Evangelist, 
and were the more confirmed in their way and 
sufferings by what he told them would happen to 
them. They also now comforted each other, that 
whose lot it was to suffer, even he should have the 
best of it; therefore each man secretly wished that he 
might have that preferment: but committing them- 
selves to the all-wise disposal of Him that ruleth all 
things, with much content, they abode in the condition 
in which they were, until they should be otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

Then a convenient time being appointed, they brought 
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them forth to their trial, in order to their condemnation.’ 
When the time was come, they ‘were brought before 
their enemies and arraigned. The judge’s name was 
Lord Hate-good. Their indictment was one and the 
same in substance, though somewhat varying in form, 
the contents whereof were this :— 

“That they were enemies to and‘disturbers of their 
trade; that they had made commotions and divisions 
in the town, and had won a party to their own most 
dangerous opinions, in contempt of the law of their 
prince.’ 

Now, Faithful, play the man, speak for thy God: 
Fear not the wickeds’ malice, nor their rod! 


Speak boldly, man, the truth is on thy side: 
Die for it, and to_life in triumph ride. 


Then Faithful began to answer, that he had only set 
himself against that which hath set itself against Him 
that is higher than the highest. And, said he, as for 
disturbance, I make none, being myself a man of peace 5 
the parties that were won to us, were won by beholding 
our truth and innocence, and they are only turned from 
the worse to the better. And as to the king you talk 
of, since he is Beelzebub, the enemy of our Lord, I defy 
him and all his angels. 

Then proclamation was made, that they that had 
aught to say for their lord the king against the prisoner 
at the bar, should forthwith appear and give in their 
evidence. So there came in three witnesses, to wit, 
Envy, Superstition, and Pickthank. They were then 
asked if they knew the prisoner at the bar ; and what 
they had to say for their lord the king against him. 

Then stood forth Envy, and said to this effect: My 
Lord, I have known this man a long time, and will 
attest upon my oath before this honourable bench that 
he is 

Judge. Hold! Give him his oath. (So they sware 
him.) Then he said— 

Envy. My Lord, this man, notwithstanding his 
plausible name, is one of the vilest men in our country. 
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He neither regardeth prince nor people, law not 
custom; but doth all that he can to possess all men with 
certain of his disloyal notions, which he in the general 
calls principles of faith and holiness. And, in particu- 
lar, I heard him once myself affirm that Christianity 
and the customs of our town of Vanity were diametri- 
cally opposite, and could not be reconciled. By which 
saying, my Lord, he doth at once not only condemn all 
our laudable doings, but us in the doing of them. 

Judge. Then did the Judge say to him, Hast thou 
any more to say ? 

Envy. My Lord, I could say much more, only I would 
not be tedious to the court. Yet, if need be, when the 
other gentlemen have given in their evidence, rather 
than anything shall be wanting that will despatch him, 
I will enlarge my testimony against him. So he was 
bid to stand by. 

Then they called Superstition, and bid him look upon 
the prisoner. They also asked, what he could say for 
their lord the king against him. Then they sware him 5 
so he began. 

Super. My Lord, I have no great acquaintance with 
this man, nor do I desire to have further knowledge of 
him ; however, this I know, that he is a very pestilent 
fellow, from some discourse that, the other day, I had 
with him in this town; for then, talking with him, I 
heard him say, that our religion was nought, and such 
by which a man could by no means please God. Which 
sayings of his, my Lord, your Lordship very well knows, 
what necessarily thence will follow, to wit, that we do 
still worship in vain, are yet in our sins, and finally 
shall be damned ; and this is that which I have to say. 

Then was Pickthank sworn, and bid say what he 
knew, in behalf of their lord the king, against the 
prisoner at the bar. 

Pick. My Lord, and you gentlemen all, This fellow 
I have known of a long time, and have heard him speak 
things that ought not to be spoke ; for he hath railed 
on our noble prince Beelzebub, and hath spoken con- 
temptibly of his honourable friends, whose names are 
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the Lord Old Man, the Lord Carnal Delight, the Lord 
Luxurious, the Lord Desire of Vain Glory, my old Lord 
Lechery, Sir Having Greedy, with all the rest of our 
nobility ; and he hath said, moreover, That if all men 
were of his mind, if possible, there is not one of these 
noblemen should have any longer a being in this town. 
Besides, he hath not been afraid to rail on you, my 
Lord, who are now appointed to be his judge, calling 
you an ungodly villain, with many other such like 
vilifying terms, with which he hath bespattered most 
of the gentry of our town. 

When this Pickthank had told his tale, the Judge 
directed his speech to the prisoner at the bar, saying, 
Thou runagate, heretic, and traitor, hast thou heard 
what these honest gentlemen have witnessed against 
thee? 

Faith. May I speak a few words in my own defence? 

Judge. Sirrah! sirrah! thou deservest to live no 
longer, but to be slain immediately upon the place ; 
yet, that all men may see our gentleness towards thee, 
let us hear what thou, vile runagate, hast to say. 

Faith. 1. Tsay, then, in answer to what Mr. Envy 
hath spoken, I never said aught but this, That what 
rule, or laws, or customs, or people, were flat against 
the Word of God, are diametrically opposite to Chris- 
tianity. If I have said amiss in this, convince me of my 
error, and I am ready here before you to make my 
recantation. 

2. As to the second, to wit, Mr. Superstition, and his 
charge against me, I said only this, That in the worship 
of God there is required a Divine faith ; but there can 
be no Divine faith without a Divine revelation of the 
will of God. Therefore, whatever is ;thrust into the 
worship of God that is not agreeable to Divine revela- 
tion, cannot be done but by a human faith, which faith 
will not be profitable to eternal life. 

3. As to what Mr. Pickthank hath said, I say (avoid- 
ing terms, as that I am said to rail, and the like) that 
the prince of this town, with all the rabblement, his 
attendants, by this gentleman named, are more fit for 
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a being in hell, than in this town and country : and so, 
the Lord have mercy upon me! 

Then the Judge called to the jury, (who all this 
while stood by, to hear and observe :) Gentlemen of 
the jury, you see this man about whom so great an 
uproar hath been made in this town. You have also 
heard what these worthy gentlemen have witnessed 
against him. Also you have heard his reply and con- 
fession. It lieth now in your breasts to hang him or 
save his life; but yet I think meet to instruct you into 
our law. 

There was an Act made in the days of Pharaoh the 
Great, servant to our prince, that lest those of a con- 
trary religion should multiply and grow too strong 
for him, their males should be thrown into the river. 
There was also an Act made in the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great, another of his servants, that whoso- 
ever would not fall down and worship his golden image, 
should be thrown into a fiery furnace. There was also 
an Act made in the days of Darius, that whoso, for 
some time, called upon any god but him, should be 
cast into the lions’ den. Now the substance of these 
laws this rebel has broken, not only in thought, (which 
is not to be borne,) but also in word and deed, which 
must therefore needs be intolerable. 

For that of Pharaoh, his law was made upon a 
supposition, to prevent mischief, no crime being yet 
apparent; but here is a crime apparent. For the 
second and third, you see he disputeth against our 
religion ; and for the treason he hath confessed, he 
deserveth to die the death. 

Then went the jury out, whose names were, Mr 
Blind-man, Mr No-good, Mr Malice, Mr Love-lust, Mr 
Live-loose, Mr Heady, Mr High-mind, Mr Enmity, Mr 
Liar, Mr Cruelty, Mr Hate-light, and Mr Implacable ; 
who every one ie in his private verdict against him 
among themselves, and afterwards unanimously con- 
cluded to bring him in guilty before the Judge. And 
first, among themselves, Mr Blind-man, the foreman, 
said, I see clearly that this man is a heretic. Then 
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said Mr No-good, Away with such a fellow from the 
earth. Ay, said Mr Malice, for I hate the very looks 
of him. Then said Mr Love-dust, I could never endure 
him. Nor I, said Mr Live-loose, for he would always 
be condemning my way. Hang him, hang him, said 
Mr Heady. <A sorry scrub, said Mr High-mind. My 
heart riseth against him, said Mr Enmity. He is a 
rogue, said Mr Liar, Hanging is too good for him, 
said Mr Cruelty. Let us despatch him out of the way, 
said Mr Hate-light. Then said Mr Implacable, Might 
I have all the world given me, I could not be recon- 
ciled to him; therefore, let us forthwith bring him in 
guilty of death, And so they did; therefore he was 
presently condemned to be had from the place where 
he was, to the place from whence he came, and there 
to be put to the most cruel death that could be 
invented. 

They, therefore, brought him out, to do with him 
according to their law; and, first, they scourged him, 
then they buffeted him, then they lanced his flesh 
with knives; after that, they stoned him with stones, 
then pricked him with their swords; and, last of all, 
they burned him to ashes at the stake. Thus came 
Faithful to his end. 

Now I saw that there stood behind the multitude 
a chariot and a couple of horses, waiting for Faithful, 
who (so soon as his adversaries had despatched him) 
was taken up into it, and straightway was carried up 
through the clouds, with sound of trumpet, the nearest 
way to the Celestial Gate. 


Brave Faithful, bravely done in word and deed ; 
Judge, witnesses, and jury have, instead 

Of overcoming thee, but shewn their rage: 

When they are dead, thou'lt live from age to age. , 


But as for Christian, he had some respite, and was 
remanded back to prison. So he there remained for 
a space; but He that overrules all things, having the 
power of their rage in his own hand, so wrought it 
about, that Christian for that time escaped them, and 
went his way.—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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GEORGE SAVILE, MARQUESS OF 
HALIFAX 
1630-1695 


A TRIMMER 


Our Trimmer is so fully satisfied of the truth of these 
principles by which he is directed, in reference to the 
public, that he will neither be hectored and threatened, 
laughed nor drunk out of them; and instead of being 
converted by the arguments of his adversaries to their 
opinions, he is very much confirmed in his own by 
them. He professes solemnly, that were it in his 
power to choose, he would rather have his ambition 
bounded by the commands of a great and wise master, 
than let it range with a popular license, though 
crowned with success; yet he cannot commit such a 
sin against the glorious thing called Liberty, nor let 
his soul stoop so much below itself, as to be content 
without repining to have his reason wholly subdued, 
or the privilege of acting like a sensible creature torn 
from him by the imperious dictates of unlimited 
authority, in what hand soever it happens to be placed. 
What is there in this that is so criminal, as to deserve 
the penalty of that most singular apophthegm, “A 
Trimmer is worse than a rebel!” What do angry 
men ail, to rail so against moderation? Does it not 
look as if they were going to some very scurvy extreme, 
that is too strong to be digested by the more con- 
sidering part of mankind? These arbitrary methods, 
besides the injustice of them, are, God be thanked, 
very unskilful too ; for they fright the birds, by talking 
so loud, from coming into the nets that are laid for 
them; and when men agree to rifle a house, they 
seldom give warning, or blow a trumpet; but there 
are some small statesmen, who are so full charged 
with their own expectations, that they cannot contain. 
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And kind Heaven, by sending such a seasonable curse 
upon their undertakings, has made their ignorance an 
antidote against their malice. Some of these cannot 
treat peaceably ; yielding will not satisfy them, they 
will have men by storm. There are others that must 
have plots to make their service more necessary, and 
have interest to keep them alive, since they are to live 
upon them; and persuade the king to retrench his 
own greatness, so as to shrink into the head of a party, 
which is the betraying him into such an unprincely 
mistake, and to such a wilful diminution of himself, 
that they are the last enemies he ought to allow him- 
self to forgive. Such men, if they could, would pre- 
vail with the sun to shine only upon them and their 
friends, and to leave all the rest of the world in the 
dark. This is a very unusual monopoly, and may 
come within the equity of the law, which makes it 
treason to imprison the king: When such unfitting 
bounds are put to his favour, and he confined to the 
narrow limits of a particular set of men, that would 
inclose him; these honest and loyal gentlemen, if they 
may be allowed to bear witness for themselves, make 
a king their engine, and degrade him into a property, 
at the very time that their flattery would make him 
believe they paid divine worship to him. Besides 
these, there is a flying squadron on both sides, they 
are afraid the world should agree; small dabblers in 
conjuring, that raise angry apparitions to keep men 
from being reconciled, like wasps that fly up and down, 
buz and sting men to keep them unquiet; but these 
insects are commonly short-lived creatures, and no 
doubt in a little time mankind will be rid of them. 
They were giants at least who fought once against 
heaven, but for such pigmies as these to contend 
against it, is such a provoking folly, that the insolent 
bunglers ought to be laughed and hissed out of the 
world for it. They should consider, there is a soul 
in that great body.the people, which may for a time 
be drowsy and unactive, but when the leviathan is 
roused, it moves like an angry creature, and will 
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neither be convinced nor resisted. The people can 
never agree to show their united powers, till they are 
extremely tempted and provoked to it; so that to 
apply cupping-glasses to a great beast naturally dis- 
posed to sleep, and to force the tame thing, whether 
it will or no, to be valiant, must be learned out of 
some other book than Machiavil, who would never 
have prescribed such a preposterous method. It is to 
be remembered, that if princes have law and authority 
on their sides, the people on theirs may have Nature, 
which is a formidable adversary. Duty, Justice, Re- 
ligion, nay, even human prudence too, bids the people 
suffer anything rather than resist; but uncorrected 
Nature, where’er it feels the smart, will run to the 
nearest remedy. Men’s passions, in this case, are to 
be considered as well as their duty, let it be never so 
strongly enforced ; for if their passions are provoked, 
they being as much a part of us as our limbs, they 
lead men into a short way of arguing, that admits no 
distinction ; and from the foundation of self-defence, 
they will draw inferences that will have miserable 
effects upon the quiet of a government. 

Our Trimmer therefore dreads a general discontent, 
because he thinks it differs from a rebellion, only as a ° 
spotted fever does from the plague, the same species 
under a lower degree of malignity ; it works several 
ways, sometimes like a slow poison that has its effects 
at a great distance from the time it was given; some- 
times like dry flag prepared to catch at the first fire, 
or like seed in the ground ready to sprout up on the 
first shower: In every shape ’tis fatal, and our Trim- 
mer thinks no pains or precaution can be so great as 
to prevent it. 

In short, he thinks himself in the right, grounding 
his opinion upon that truth, which equally hates to 
be under the oppressions of wrangling sophistry on 
the one hand, or the short dictates of mistaken autho- 
rity on the other. 

Our Trimmer adores the goddess Truth, though in 
all ages she has been scurvily used, as well as those 
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that worshipped her: Tis of late become such a 
ruining virtue, that Mankind seems to be agreed to 
commend and avoid it; yet the want of practice, which 
repeals the other laws, has no influence upon the law 
of truth, because it has root in Heaven, and an intrinsic 
value in itself, that can never be impaired: She shows 
her greatness in this, that her enemies, even when they 
are successful, are ashamed to own it. Nothing but 
power full of truth has the prerogative of triumphing, 
not only after victories, but in spite of them, and to 
put conquest herself out of countenance, She may be 
kept under and suppressed, but her dignity still re- 
mains with her, even when she is in chains. Falsehood 
with all her impudence, has not enough to speak ill 
of her before her face: such majesty she carries about 
her, that her most prosperous enemies are fain to 
whisper their treason ; all the power upon the earth 
can never extinguish her: she has lived in all ages; 
and let the mistaken zeal of prevailing authority 
christen any opposition to it with what name they 
poe she makes it not only an ugly and unmannerly, 

ut a dangerous thing to persist: She has lived very 
retired indeed, nay, sometimes so buried, that only 
some few of the discerning part of Mankind could 
have a glimpse of her; with all that, she has eternity 
in her, she knows not how to die, and from the darkest 
clouds that shade and cover her, she breaks from time 
to time with triumph for her friends, and terror to her 
enemies. 

Our Trimmer therefore, inspired by this divine virtue, 
thinks fit to conclude with these assertions, that our 
climate is a Trimmer, between that part of the world 
where men are roasted, and the other where they are 
frozen: That our church is a Trimmer, between the 
frenzy of platonic visions, and the lethargic ignorance 
of popish dreams: That our laws are Trimmers, be- 
tween the excess of unbounded power, and the ex- 
travagance of liberty not enough restrained: That 
true virtue hath ever been thought.a Trimmer, and 
to have its dwelling in the middle between the two 
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extremes: That even God Almighty himself is divided 
between his two great attributes, his Mercy and his 
Justice. 

In such company, our Trimmer is not ashamed of 
his name, and willingly leaves to the bold champions 
of either extreme, the honour of contending with no 
less adversaries than Nature, Religion, Liberty, Pru- 
dence, Humanity, and Common Sense.— Works. 


JOHN DRYDEN 
1631-1700 


SHAKESPEARE, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
AND BEN JONSON 


To begin then with Shakespeare. He was the man 
who of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images 
of nature were still present to him, and he drew them 
not laboriously, but luckily: when he describes any- 
thing you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who 
accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the greater 
commendation: he was naturally learned; he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read nature; he looked 
inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is 
everywhere alike ; were he so, I should do him injury 
to compare him with the greatest of mankind. He 
is many times flat, insipid; his comic wit degenera- 
ting into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. 
But he is always great, when some great occasion is 
presented to him; no man can say he ever had a fit 
subject for his wit, and did not then raise himself as 
high above the rest of poets :— 


6‘ Quantum Jenta solent inter viburna cupress.” 
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The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton say, 
that there was no subject of which any poet ever 
writ, but he would produce it much better done in 
Shakespeare; and however others are now generally 
preferred before him, yet the age wherein he lived, 
which had contemporaries with him, Fletcher and 
Jonson never equalled them to him in their esteem: 
and in the last king’s court, when Ben’s reputation was 
at the highest, Sir John Suckling, and with him the 
greater part of the courtiers, set our Shakespeare far 
above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to speak, 
had, with the advantage of Shakespeare’s wit, which 
was their precedent, great natural gifts, improved by 
study ; Beaumont especially being so accurate a judge 
of plays, that Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted 
all his writings to his censure, and, ’tis thought, used 
his judgment in correcting, if not contriving, all his 
plots. What value he had for him appears by the 
verses he wrote to him; and therefore I need speak no 
further of it. The first play that brought Fletcher and 
him into esteem was their Philaster; for before that 
they had written two or three very unsuccessfully, as 
the like is reported of Ben Jonson, before he wrote 
Every Man in his Humour. Their plots were generally 
more regular than Shakespeare’s, especially those which 
were made before Beaumont’s death ; and they under- 
stood and imitated the conversation much better ; 
whose wild debaucheries and quickness of wit in 
repartees no poet before them could paint as they have 
done. Humour, which Ben Jonson derived from 
particular persons, they made it not their business to 
describe ; they represented all the passions very lively, 
but above all, love. I am apt to believe the English 
language in them arrived to its highest perfection ; 
what words have since been taken in are rather super- 
fluous than ornamental. ‘Their plays are now the most 
pleasant and frequent entertainments of the stage ; two 
of theirs being acted through the year for one of 
Shakespeare’s or Jonsons: the reason is because there 
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is a certain gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in 
their more serious plays which suits generally with all 
men’s humours. Shakespeare’s language is likewise a 
little obsolete, and Ben Jonson’s wit comes short of 
theirs. 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, 
if we look upon him while he was himself (for his last 
plays were but his dotages), I think him the most 
learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever had. 
He wasa most severe judge of himself, as well as others. 
One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was 
frugal of it. In his works you find little to retrench 
or alter. Wit and language, and humour also in some 
measure, we had before him ; but something of art was 
wanting to the drama till he came. He managed his 
strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of 
his scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions ; his 
genius was too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, 
especially when he knew he came after those who had 
performed both to such a height. Humour was his 
proper sphere ; and in that he delighted most to repre- 
sent mechanic people. He was deeply conversant in the 
ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly 
from them: there is scarce a poet or historian among 
the Roman authors of those times, whom he has not 
translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has done 
his robberies so openly that one may see he fears not to 
be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a 
monarch ; and what would be theft in other poets, is 
only victory in him. With the spoils of these writers 
he so represents old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremonies, 
and customs, thatif one of their poets had written either 
of his tragedies, we had seen less of it than in him. If 
there was any fault in his language, it was, that he 
weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies 
especially ; perhaps, too, he did a little too much 
Romanize our tongue, leaving the words which he trans- 
lated almost as much Latin as he found them: wherein, 
though he learnedly followed their language, he did 
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not enough comply with the idiom of ours. If I would 
compare him with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge 
him the most correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater 
wit. Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our 
dramatic poets; Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of 
elaborate writing: I admire him, but I love Shake- 
speare.—LHssay of Dramatic Poesy. 


SAMUEL PEPYS 
1633-1703 


THE GREAT PLAGUE 


1665. 26th July. The King having dined, hecame down, 
and I went in the barge with him, I sitting at the door, 
Down to Woolwich (and there I just saw and kissed 
my wife, and saw some of her painting, which is very 
curious ; and away again to the King,) and back again 
with him in the barge, hearing him and the Duke talk, 
and seeing and observing their manner of discourse, And 
God forgive me! though I admire them with all the 
duty possible, yet the more aman considers and observes 
them, the less he finds of difference between them and 
other men, though (blessed be God!) they are both 
princes of great nobleness and spirits. The Duke of 
Monmouth is the most skittish leaping gallant that ever 
I saw, always in action, vaulting or leaping, or clamber- 
ing. Sad news of the death of so many in the parish 
of the plague, forty last night. The bell always going. 
This day poor Robin Shaw at Backewell’s died, and 
Backewell himself in Flanders. The King himself 
asked about Shaw, and being told he was dead, said he 
was very sorry for it. The sickness is got into our 
parish this week, and is got, indeed, everywhere: so 
that I begin to think of setting things in order, which 
I pray God enable me to put both as to soul and body. 
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August 8rd. To Dagenhams. All the way people, 
citizens, walking to and fro, enquire how the plague 
is in the City this week by the Bill; which by chance, 
at Greenwich, I had heard was 2020 of the plague, and 
3000 and odd of all diseases. By and by met my Lord 
Crewe returning ; Mr. Marr telling me by the way how 
a maid-servant of Mr. John Wright’s (who lives there- 
abouts) falling sick of the plague, she was removed to 
_an out-house, and a nurse appointed to look to her ; 
who, being once absent, the maid got out of the house 
at the window, and runaway. The nurse coming and 
knocking, and having no answer, believed she was 
dead, and went and told Mr. Wright so ; who and his 
lady were in great strait what to do to get her buried. 
At last resolved to go to Burntwood hard by, being in 
the parish, and there get people to do it. But they 
would not so he went home full of trouble, and in the 
way met the wench walking over the common, which 
frighted him worse than before; and was forced to 
send people to take her, which he did: and they got 
one of the pest coaches and put her into it to carry her 
to a pest house. And passing in a narrow lane Sir 
Anthony Browne, with his brother and some friends in 
the coach, met this coach with the curtains drawn close. 
The brother being a young man, and believing there 
might be some lady in it that would not be seen, and 
the way being narrow, he thrust his head out of his 
own into her coach, and to look, and there saw some- 
body look very ill, and in a sick dress, and stunk 
mightily : which the coachman also cried out upon. 
And presently they come up to some people that 
stood looking after it, and told our gallants that 
it was a maid of Mr. Wright’s carried away sick of 
the plague; which put the young gentleman into a 
fright had almost cost him his life, but is now well 
again. 

12th. The people die so, that now it seems they are fain 
to carry the dead to be buried by day-light, the nights 
not sufficing to do it in. And my Lord Mayor com- 
mands people to be within at nine at night all, as they 
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say, that the sick may have liberty to go abroad for 
air. 

16th. To the Exchange, where I have not been a 
great while. But, Lord! how sad a sight it is to see 
the streets empty of people, and very few upon the 
"Change. Jealous of every door that one sees shut up, 
lest it should be the plague ; and about us two shops 
in three, if not more, generally shut up.—The Diary. 


THE GREAT FIRE 


1666. September 2nd (Lord’s Day). Some of our 
maids sitting up late last night to get things ready 
against our feast today, Jane called us up about three 
in the morning, to tell us of a great fire they saw in 
the City. Solrose, and slipped on my night-gown, and 
went to her window ; and thought it to be on the back- 
side of Mark-lane at the farthest, but being unused to 
such fires as followed, I thought it far enough off; and 
so went to bed again and to sleep. About seven rose 
again to dress myself, and there looked out of the 
window, and saw the fire not so much as it was, and 
further off. So to my closet to set things to rights, 
after yesterday’s cleaning. By and by Jane comes and 
tells me that she hears that above 300 houses have 
been burned down to night by the fire we saw, and 
that it is now burning down all Fish-street, by London 
Bridge. So I made myself ready presently, and walked 
to the Tower, and there got up upon one of the high 
places, Sir J. Robinson’s little son going up with me; 
and there I did see the houses at that end of the bridge 
all on fire, and an infinite great fire on this and the 
other side the end of the bridge ; which, among other 
people, did trouble me for poor little Michell and our 
Sarah on the bridge. So down with my heart full of 
trouble to the Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me 
that it begun this morning in the King’s baker’s house 
in Pudding-lane, and that it hath burned down St. 
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Magnes Church and most part of Fish-street already. 
So I down to the water-side, and there got a boat, and 
through bridge, and there saw a lamentable fire. Poor 
Michell’s house, as far as the old Swan, already burned 
that way, and the fire running further, that in a very 
little time it got as far as the Steele-yard, while I was 
there. Everybody endeavouring to remove their goods, 
and flinging into the river, or bringing them into 
lighters that lay of; poor people staying in their 
houses as long as till the very tire touched them, and 
then running into boats, or clambering from one pair 
of stairs by the water-side to another. And among 
other things, the poor pigeons, I perceive, were loth te 
leave their houses, but hovered about the windows and 
balconies, till they burned their wings, and fell down. 
Having stayed, and in an hour’s time seen the fire rage 
every way, and nobody, to my sight, endeavouring to 
quench it, but to remove their goods, and leave all to 
the fire, and having seen it get as far as the Steele- 
yard, and the wind mighty high, and driving it into 
the City, and everything after so long a drought 
proving combustible, even the very stones of churches, 
and among other things, the poor steeple by which 
pretty Mrs. lives, and whereof my old school- 
fellow Elborough is parson, taken fire in the very top, 
and there burned till it fell down; I to White Halk 
(with a gentleman with me, who desired to go off from 
the Tower, to see the fire, in my boat); and there up 
to the King’s closet in the Chapel, where people come 
about me, and I did give them an account dismayed 
them all, and word was carried in to the King. So 
J was called for, and did tell the King and Duke of 
York what I saw, and that unless his Majesty did 
command houses to be pulled down, nothing could stop 
the fire. They seemed much troubled, and the King 
commanded me to go to my Lord Mayor from him, and 
command him to spare no houses, but to pull down 
before the fire every way. The Duke of York bid me 
tell him, that if he would have any more soldiers, he 
shall: and so did my Lord Arlington afterwards, as a 
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great secret. Here meeting with Captain Cocke, I in 
his coach, which he. lent me, and Creed with me to 
Paul’s, and there walked along Watling-street, as well 
as I could, every creature coming away loaded with 
goods to save, and here and there sick people carried 
away in beds. Extraordinary good goods carried in 
carts and on backs. At last met my Lord Mayor in 
Canning-street, like a man spent, with a handkerchief 
about his neck. To the King’s message, he cried, like 
a fainting woman, ‘Lord! what can I do? I am 
spent: people will not obey me. I have been pulling 
down houses; but the fire overtakes us faster than we 
can do it.? That he needed no more soldiers; and 
that, for himself, he must go and refresh himself, 
having been up all night. So he left me, and I him, 
and walked home; seeing people almost distracted, 
and no manner of means used to quench the fire. The 
houses too so very thick thereabouts, and full of matter 
for burning, as pitch and tar, in Thames-street ; and 
warehouses of oil, and wines, and brandy, and other 
things. Here I saw Mr. Isaac Houblon, the handsome 
man, prettily dressed and dirty at his door at Dowgate, 
receiving some of his brother’s things, whose houses 
were on fire; and, as he says, have been removed 
twice already; and he doubts (as it soon proved) 
that they must be in a little time removed from his 
house also, which was a sad consideration. And to see 
the churches all filling with goods by people, who 
themselves should have been quietly there at this time. 
By this time it was about twelve o’clock ; and so home, 
and there find my guests, who were Mr. Wood and his 
wife Barbary Shelden, and also Mr. Moone; she mighty 
fine, and her husband, for aught I see, a likely man. 
But Mr. Moone’s design and mine, which was to look 
over my closet, and please him with the sight thereof, 
which he hath long desired, was wholly disappointed ; 
for we were in great trouble and disturbance at this 
fire, not knowing what to think of it. However, we 
had an extraordinary good dinner, and as merry as at 
this time we could be. While at dinner Mrs. Batelier 
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come to a et after Mr. Woolfe and Stanes, (who it 
seems are related to them), whose houses in Fish-street 
are all burned, and they in a sad condition. She 
would not stay in the fright. Soon as dined, I and 
Moone away, and walked through the City, the streets 
full of nothing but people, and horses and carts loaden 
with goods, ready to run over one another, and re- 
moving goods from one burned house to another. 
They now removing out of Canning-street (which re- 
ceived goods in the morning) into Lumbard-street, and 
further ; and among others I now saw my little gold- 
smith Stokes receiving some friend’s goods, whose 
house itself was burned the day after. We parted at 
Paul’s ; he home, and I to Paul’s Wharf, where I had 
appointed a boat to attend me, and took in Mr. Car- 
easse and his brother, whom I met in the street, and 
carried them below and above bridge too. And again 
to see the fire, which was now got further, both below 
and above, and no likelihood of stopping it. Met with 
the King and Duke of York in their barge, and with 
them to Queenhith, and there called Sir Richard 
Browne to them. ‘Their order was only to pull down 
houses apace, and so below bridge at the water-side ; 
but little was or could be done, the fire coming upon 
them so fast. Good hopes there was of stopping it at 
the Three Cranes above, and at Buttolph’s Wharf 
below bridge, if care be used ; but the wind carries it 
into the City, so as we know not by the water-side 
what itdothere. River full of lighters and boats taking 
in goods, and good goods swimming in the water, and 
only I observed that hardly one lighter or boat in three 
that had the goods of a house in, but there was a pair of 
Virginalls init. Having seen as much as I could now, I 
away to White Hall by appointment, and there walked 
to St. James’s Park, and there met my wife and Creed 
and Wood and his wife, and walked to my boat; and 
there upon the water again, and to the fire up and 
down, it still increasing, and the wind great. So near 
the fire as we could for smoke ; and all over the Thames, 
with one’s faces in the wind, you were almost burned 
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with a shower of fire-drops. This is very true; so as 
houses were burned by these drops and flakes of fire, 
three or four, nay, five or six houses, one from another. 
When we could endure no more upon the water, we 
to a little ale-house on the Bankside, over against 
the Three Cranes, and there stayed till it was dark 
almost, and saw the fire grow, and as it grew darker, 
appeared more and more, and in corners and upon 
steeples, and between churches and houses, as far as 
we could see up the hill of the City, in a most horrid, 
malicious bloody flame, not like the fine flame of an 
ordinary fire. Barbary and her husband away before 
us. We stayed till, it being darkish, we saw the fire 
as only one entire arch of fire from this to the other 
side the bridge, and in a bow up the hill for an arch of 
above a mile long ; it made me weep to see it. The 
churches, houses, and all on fire, and flaming at once ; 
and a horrid noise the flames made, and the cracking 
of houses at their ruin. So home with a sad heart, and 
there find every body discoursing and lamenting the 
fire; and poor Tom Hater come with some few of his 
goods saved out of his house, which was burned upon 
Jish-street Hill. I invited him to lie at my house, and 
did receive his goods, but was deceived in his lying 
there, the news coming every moment of the growth of 
the fire, so as we were forced to begin to pack up our 
own goods, and prepare for their removal; and did by 
moonshine (it being brave dry and moonshine and 
warm weather) carry much of my goods into the 
garden, and Mr. Hater and I did remove my money 
and iron chests into my cellar, as thinking that the 
safest place. And got my bags of gold into my office, 
ready to carry away, and my chief papers of accounts 
also there, and my tallies into a box by themselves. So 
great was our fear, as Sir W. Batten hath carts come 
out of the country to fetch away his goods this night. 
We did put Mr. Hater, poor man, to bed a little; buthe 
got but very little rest, so much noise being in my 
house, taking down of goods. —The Diary. 
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DANIEL DEFOE 
1661-1731 


THE PLAGUE: PREDICTIONS AND VISIONS 


Tue apprehensions of the people were likewise 
strangely increased by the error of the times, in which, 
I think, the people, from what principle I cannot 
imagine, were more addicted to prophecies and astro- 
logical conjurations, dreams and old wives’ tales than 
ever they were before or since. Whether this un- 
happy temper was originally raised by the follies of 
some people who got money by it, that is to say by 
printing predictions and prognostications, I know not ; 
but certain it is books frighted them terribly, such as 
Lilly’s Almanack, Gadbury’s Alogical Predictions, 
Poor Robin’s Almanac and the like; also several 
pretended religious books, one entitled ‘Come out of 
her my people, lest you be partaker of her plagues ;’ 
another called ‘Fair Warning,’ another ‘ Britain’s 
Remembrancer’” and many such; all or most part of 
which foretold directly or covertly the ruin of the city. 
Nay, some were so enthusiastically bold as to run 
about the streets with their oral predictions, pretending 
they were sent to preach to the city ; and one in par- 
ticular who, like Jonah to Nineveh, cried in the streets 
‘Yet forty days, and London shall be destroyed.’ I 
will not be positive whether he said yet forty days or 
yet a few days. Another run about naked, except a 

air of drawers about his waist, crying day and night, 
like a man that Josephus mentions who cried woe to 
Jerusalem a little before the destruction of that city, 
so this poor naked creature cried, ‘O! the Great and 
the Dreadful God!’ and said no more but repeated 
those words continually, with a voice and countenance 
full of horror, a swift pace, and nobody could ever find 

K 
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him to stop, or rest, or take any sustenance, at least 
that ever I could hear of. I met this poor creature 
several times in the streets, and would have spoken to 
him, but he would not enter into speech with me, or 
any one else, but held on his dismal cries continually. 

These things terrified the people to the last degree, 
and especially when two or three times, as I have 
mentioned already, they found one or two in the Bills, 
dead of the Plague at St. Giles. 

Next to these public things were the dreams of old 
women; or, I should say, the interpretation of old 
women upon other people’s dreams; and these put 
abundance of: people even out of their wits. Some 
heard voices warning them to be gone, for that there 
would be such a plague in London, so that the living 
would not be able to bury the dead; others saw 
apparitions in the air, and I must be allowed to say 
of both, I hope without breach of charity, that they 
heard voices that never spake, and saw sights that 
never appeared ; but the imagination of the people was 
really turned wayward and possessed ; and no wonder 
if they who were poring continually at the clouds, 
saw shapes and figures, representations and appear- 
ances, which had nothing in them but air and vapour. 
Here they told us they saw a flaming sword held in a 
hand, coming out of a cloud, with a point hanging 
directly over the city. There they saw hearses and 
coffins in the air carrying to be buried. And there 
again heaps of dead bodies lying unburied and the 
like ; just as the imagination of the poor terrified 
people furnished them with matter to work upon. 


So hypochondriac fancies represent 

| Ships, armies, battles, in the firmament ; 
Till steady eyes the exhalations solve, 

, And all to its first matter, cloud, resolve. * 


I could fill this account with the strange relations such 
people give every day of what they have seen; and 
every one was so positive of their having seen what 
they pretended to see, that there was no contradicting 
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them, without breach of friendship, or being accounted 
rude and unmannerly on the one hand, or profane and 
impenetrable on the other. One time before the plague 
was begun, otherwise than as I have said in St. Giles’s, 
I think it was in March, seeing a crowd of people in 
the street, I joined with them to satisfy my curiosity, 
and found them all staring up into the air to see what 
awoman told them appeared plain to her, which was 
- an angel clothed in white, with a fiery sword in his 
hand, waving it or brandishing it over his head. She 
described every part of the figure to the life, showed 
them the motion and the form, and the poor people 
came into it so eagerly and with so much readiness: 
Yes ! I see it all plainly, says one, there’s the sword as 
plain as can be; another saw the angel; one saw his 
very face, and cried out what a glorious creature he 
was! One saw one thing, and one another. I looked 
as earnestly as the rest, but, perhaps, not with so much 
willingness to be imposed upon; and I said indeed, 
that I could see nothing but a white cloud, bright on 
one side, by the shining of the sun upon the other 
part. The woman endeavoured to show it me, but 
could not make me confess that I saw it, which, indeed, 
if I had, I must have lied: but the woman turning to 
me looked me in the face and fancied I laughed, in 
which her imagination deceived her too, for I really 
did not laugh, but was seriously reflecting how the 
poor people were terrified by the force of their own 
imagination. However, she turned to me, called me 
profane fellow, and a scoffer, told me that it was a time 
of God’s anger and dreadful judgments were approach- 
ing, and that despisers, such as I should wander and 
perish. 

The people about her seemed disgusted as well as 
she, and I found there was no persuading them that 
I did not laugh at them, and that I should be rather 
mobbed by them than be able to undeceive them. So 
I left them, and this appearance passed for as real as 
the blazing star itself... . ; 

These things serve to shew how far the people were 
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really overcome with delusions, and as they had a notion 
of the approach of a visitation, all their predictions ran 
upon a most dreadful plague which should lay the whole 
city and even the kingdom waste, and should destroy 
almost all the nation, both man and beast.—The History 
of the Plague in London. 


A QUACK DOCTOR 


Passing occasionally the other day through a little 
village, at some distance from town, I was entertained 
with the view of a very handsome equipage moving 
towards me. The gravity of the gentleman who sat 
in it, and the eagerness wherewith the coachman drove 
along, engaged my whole attention ; and I immediately 
concluded that it could be nothing less than some 
minister of state, who was posting this way upon some 
very important affair. ‘They were now got about the 
middle of the place, when making a full stand, the 
footman, deserting his station behind and making up 
abreast of his master, gave us a very fine blast with 
a trumpet. I was surprised to see a skip 1 transformed 
so speedily into a trumpeter, and began to wonder 
what should be the meaning of such an unusual phe- 
nomenon ; when the coachman, jumping from his box, 
laying by his whip, and slipping off his great coat, in 
an instant rose up a complete merry-andrew. My 
surprise was now heightened, and though honest pickle 
with a world of grimace and gesticulation endeavoured 
to move my gaiety, I began to be very fearful where 
the metamorphosis might end. I looked very earnestly 
first at the horse and then at the wheels, and expected 
every minute to have seen them take their turn in the 
farce, and laying aside their present appearances assume 
other shapes. By this time the gentleman, who had 
hitherto appeared wonderfully sedate and composed, 
began to throw off his disguise; and having pocketed 
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all his former modesty and demureness, and flushed 
his forehead with all the impudence of a thorough-paced 
quack, I immediately discovered him to be a very 
eminent and learned mountebank. 

This discovery raised my curiosity as much as it 
abated my surprise, so that being very desirous to hear 
what new proposal the doctor had to make, or what 
new arcanum in physic he had found out, I quitted 
my former station and joined myself to the crowd that 
encompassed him. After a short preamble, he began 
to open the design of his embassy, setting forth at 
large the great affection which he bore in particular 
to the people of that place; amplifying on his own 
merits and qualifications, specifying great numbers of 
cures which he had wrought on incurable distempers, 
expatiating on the extreme danger of being without 
his physic, and offering health and immortality to sale 
for the price of a tester. 

You’d have burst your sides had you but heard the 
foolish allusions, quaint expressions, and inconsistent 
metaphors, which fell from the mouth of this eloquemt 
declaimer. For my part Ishould have wondered where 
he could have raked up nonsense enough to furnish ont 
such a wordy harangue, but that I am told he has 
studied the Flying Post with a great deal of application, 
and that most of the silly things in his speech are 
borrowed from that excellent author. Sometimes he’d 
creep in the most vulgar phrases imaginable, by and 
by he’d soar out of sight and traverse the spacious 
realms of fustian and bombast. He was, indeed, very 
sparing of his Latin and Greek, as (God knows) having 
a very slender stock of those commodities ; but then, 
for hard words and terms, which neither he, nor you, 
nor I, nor anybody else understand, he poured them 
out in such abundance that you'd have sworn he had 
been rehearsing some of the occult philosophy of 
Agrippa or Rosicrusius, or reading a lecture out of 
Canals, 

After the doctor had given such ample indications 
of the greatest humanity, skill, and erudition, who 
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d’ye think would be so incredulous as not to believe 
him, or so uncourteous as to refuse to purchase one of 
his packets? Lest any of us, however, should be too 
tenacious of our money to part with it on these con- 
siderations, he had one other motive which did not fail 
to do the business; this was by persuading us that 
there were the seeds of some malignant distemper 
lurking in every one of our bodies, and that there was 
nothing in nature could save us but some one or other 
of his medicines. He threatened us with death in case 
of refusal, and assured us with a prophetic air that 
without his physic every mother’s son of us would be 
in our graves by that day -twelve-month. The poor 
people were infinitely terrified with the imminent 
danger they found themselves under, but were as 
much pleased to find how easy it was to be evaded ; 
so that, without more ado, every man bought his 
packet, and turned the doctor adrift to pursue further 
adventures. 


The scene being now removed, I was at leisure to ° 


reflect on what had passed, and could really have either 
cried or laughed very heartily at what I had seen. 
The arrogance of the doctor and the silliness of his 
patients were each of them ridiculous enough to have 
set a person of more gravity than myself a-laughing ; 
but then to consider the tragical issue to which these 
things tended, and the fatal effect so many murthering 
medicines might have on several of his majesty’s good 
subjects, mond have made the merriest buffoon alive 
serious. I have not often observed a more hale, robust 
crowd of people than that which encircled this doughty 
doctor, methinks one might have read health in their 
very faces, and there was not a countenance among 
them which did not give the lie to the doctor’s sug- 
gestions. Could but one see a little into futurity, and 
observe the condition they will be in a few months 
hence, what an alteration would one find! How many 
of those brawny youths are already puking in chimney 
corners? And how many rosy complexioned girls are 
by this time reduced to the Plaueee of a cockney? 
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I propose in a little time to make a second journey 
to this place in order to see how the doctor's physic 
has operated. By searching the parish register and 
comparing the number of funerals made weekly before 
the doctor’s visit with those which have followed, it 
will be easy to form an estimate of the havoc which 
this itinerant man-slayer made in the space of two 
hours. I shall then proceed to compute the number 
of quacks in the three kingdoms, from which it will 
be no hard matter to determine the number of people 
carried off per annum by the whole fraternity. Lastly, 
I shall calculate the loss which the government sus- 
tains by the death of every subject ; from all of which 
the immense damages accruing to his majesty will 
evidently appear, and the public will be fully convinced 
of the truth of what I have heretofore asserted, viz. 
that the quacks contribute more towards keeping us 
poor than all our national debts, and that to suppress 
the former would be an infallible means of redeeming 
the latter. The whole scheme shall be drawn up in 
due form and presented to the parliament in the en- 
suing session, and that august assembly, I don’t doubt, 
will pay all regard thereto, which the importance of 
the subject and the weight of my argument shall 
require. 

Methinks the course of justice, which has hitherto 
obtained among us, is chargeable with great absurdities. 
Petty villains are hanged or transported, while great 
ones are suffered to pass impune. A man cannot take 
a purse upon the highway, or cut a single throat, but 
he must presently be called to answer for it at the 
Old Bailey, and perhaps to suffer for it at Tyburn; 
and yet, here are wretches suffered to commit murthers 
‘by wholesale, and to plunder, not only private persons 
and pockets, but even the king and the Exchequer, 
without having any questions asked! Pray what were 
gibbets, gallows, and whipping posts made for? 

But to return to Doctor Thornhill. I have had the 
curiosity to examine several of his medicines in a re- 
verberatory, reducing compounds into their simples by 
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a chemical analysis, and have constantly found a con- 
siderable proportion of some poisonous plant or mineral 
in every one of them. Arsenic, wolf’s-bane, mercury, 
and hemlock are sine quibus non, and he could no more 
make up a medicament without some of these than 
remove a mountain. Accordingly as they are variously 
mixed and disposed among other drugs, he gives then 
various names, calling them pills, boluses, electuaries, 
etc. His pills I would prescribe as a succedaneum to 
a halter, so that such persons as are weary of this 
troublesome world and would willingly quit it for a 
better, but are too squeamish to take up with that 
queer old-fashioned recipe called hanging, may have 
their business done as securely and more decently by 
some of these excellent pills. His bolus, too, is very 
good in its kind; I have made experiments with it on 
several animals, and find that it poisons to a miracle. 
A moderate dose of it has perfectly silenced a bawling 
dog that used to disturb my morning slumbers, and a 
like quantity of it has quieted several other snarling 
curs in my neighbourhood. And then, if you be 
troubled with rats, there ’s the doctor’s electuary which 
is an infallible remedy, as I myself have experienced. 
I have effectually cleared my house of those trouble- 
some animals by disposing little packets of it in the 
places they frequent, and do recommend it to you and 
your readers as the most powerful ratsbane in the 
world. It would be needless to enumerate all the 
virtues of the doctor’s several medicines, but I dare 
affirm that what the ancients fabulously reported of 
Pandora’s box is strictly true of the doctor’s packet, 
and that it contains in it the seeds and printiples of 
all diseases.— Works. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT 
1667-1745 


THE STRULDBRUGS, OR IMMORTALS 


Tue Luggnaggians are a polite and generous people, 
and although they are not without some share of that 
pride which is peculiar to all Eastern countries, yet 
they show themselves courteous to strangers, especially 
such who are countenanced by the court. I had many 
acquaintance among persons of the best fashion, and 
being always attended by my interpreter, the conversa- 
tion we had was not disagreeable. 

One day in much good company I was asked by a 
person of quality, whether I had seen any of their 
Struldbrugs, or Immortals. I said I had not, and 
desired he would explain to me what he meant by 
such an appellation applied to a mortal creature. He 
told me, that sometimes, though very rarely, a child 
happened to be born in a family with a red circular 
spot in the forehead, directly over the left eyebrow, 
which was an infallible mark that it should never die. 
The spot, as he described it, was about the compass of 
a silver threepence, but in the course of time grew 
larger, and changed its colour ; for at twelve years old 
it became green, so continued till five and twenty, then 
turned to a deep blue ; at five and forty it grew coal 
black, and as large as an English shilling, but never 
admitted any further alteration. He said these births 
were so rare, that he did not believe there could be 
above eleven hundred struldbrugs of both sexes in the 
whole kingdom, of which he computed about fifty in 
the metropolis, and among the rest a young girl born 
about three years ago. ‘That these productions were 
not peculiar to any family, but a mere effect of chance ; 
and the children of the struldbrugs themselves, were 
equally mortal with the rest of the people. 
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I freely own myself to have been struck with inex- 
pressible delight upon hearing this account ; and the 
Feed who gave it me happening to understand the 

alnibarbian language, which I spoke very well, I could 
not forbear breaking out into expressions perhaps a 
little too extravagant. I cried out asin a rapture ; 
Happy nation where every child hath at least a chance 
for being immortal! Happy people who enjoy so many 
living examples of ancient virtue, and have masters 
ready to instruct them in the wisdom of all former 
ages! but, happiest beyond all comparison are those 
excellent struldbrugs, who being born exempt from 
that universal calamity of human nature, have their 
minds free and disengaged, without the weight and 
depression of spirits caused by the continual appre- 
hension of death. I discovered my admiration that I 
had not observed any of these illustrious persons at 
court; the black spot on the forehead being so re- 
markable a distinction, that I could not have easily 
overlooked it; and it was impossible that his Majesty, 
a most judicious prince, should not provide himself 
with a good number of such wise and able counsellors. 
Yet perhaps the virtue of those reverend sages was too 
strict for the corrupt and libertine manners of a court. 
And we often find by experience that young men are 
too .opinionative and volatile to be guided by the sober 
dictates of their seniors. However, since the King was 
pleased to allow me access to his royal person, I was 
resolved upon the very first occasion to deliver my 
opinion to him on this matter freely, and at large by 
the help of my interpreter; and whether he would 
please to take my advice or no, yet in one thing I was 
determined, that his Majesty having frequently offered 
me an establishment in this country I would with great 
thankfulness accept the favour, and pass my life here 
in the conversation of those superior beings the struld- 
brugs, if they would please to admit me. 

The gentleman to whom I addressed my discourse, 
because (as I have: already observed) he spoke the 
language of Balnibarbi, said to me with a sort of a 
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smile, which usually ariseth from pity to the ignorant, 
that he was glad of any occasion to keep me among 
them, and desired my permission to explain to the 
company what I had spoke. He did so, and they talked 
together for some time in their own language, whereof 
I understood not a syllable, neither could I observe by 
their countenances what impression my discourse had 
made on them. After a short silence, the same person 
told me, that his friends and mine (so he thought fit 
to express himself) were very much pleased with the 
judicious remarks I had made on the great happiness 
and advantages of immortal life ; and they were desirous 
to know in a particular manner, what scheme of living 
I should have formed to myself, if it had fallen to my 
lot to have been born a strulbrug. 

I answered, it was easy to be eloquent on so copious 
and delightful a subject, especially to me who have 
been often apt to amuse myself with visions of what I 
should do if I were a king, a general, or a great lord ; 
and upon this very case I had frequently run over the 
whole system how I should employ myself, and pass 
the time if I were sure to live for ever. 

That, if it had been my good fortune to come into 
the world a struldbrug, as soon as I could discover my 
own happiness by understanding the difference between 
life and death, I would first resolve by all arts and 
methods whatsoever to procure myself riches. In the 
pursuit of which by thrift and management, I might 
reasonably expect in about two hundred years, to be 
the wealthiest man in the kingdom. In the second 
place, I would from my earliest youth apply myself to 
the study of arts and sciences, by which I should arrive 
in time to excel all others in learning. Lastly I would 
carefully record every action and event of consequence 
that happened in the public, impartially draw the 
characters of the several successions of princes and 
great ministers of state, with my own observations on 
every point. I would exactly set down the several 
changes in customs, language, fashions of dress, diet 
and diversions. By all which acquirements, I should 
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be a living treasury of knowledge and wisdom, and 
certainly become the oracle of the nation. 

I would never marry after threescore, but live in an 
hospitable manner, yet still on the saving side. I would 
entertain myself in forming and directing the minds of 
hopeful young men, by convincing them from my own 
remembrance, experience and observation, fortified by 
numerous examples, of the usefulness of virtue in 
public and private life. But my choice and constant 
companions should be a set of my own immortal 
brotherhood, among whom I would elect a dozen from 
the most ancient down to my own contemporaries. 
Where any of these wanted fortunes, I would provide 
them with convenient lodges round my own estate,’ 
and have some of them always at my table, only ming- 
ling a few of the most valuable among you mortals,’ 
whom length of time would harden me to lose with 
little or no reluctance, and treat your posterity after 
the same manner ; just as a man diverts himself with 
the annual succession of pinks and tulips in his garden, 
without regretting the loss of those which withered the 
preceding year. 

These struldbrugs and I would mutually communicate 
our observations and memorials through the course of 
time, remark the several gradations by which corruption 
steals into the world, and oppose it in every step by 
giving perpetual warning and instruction to mankind ; 
which, added to the strong influence of our own example, 
would probably prevent that continual degeneracy of 
human nature so justly complained of in all ages. 

Add to all this, the pleasure of seeing the various 
revolutions of states and empires, the changes in the 
lower and upper world, ancient cities in ruins, and 
obscure villages become the seats of kings. Famous 
rivers lessening into shallow brooks, the ocean leaving 
one coast dry, and overwhelming another; the dis- 
covery of many countries yet unknown. Barbarity over- 
running the politest nations, and the most barbarous 
become civilized. I should then see the discovery of 
the longitude, the perpetual motion, the universal 
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medicine, and many other great inventions brought to 
the utmost perfection. 

What wonderful discoveries should we make in 
astronomy, by outliving and confirming our own pre- 
dictions, by observing the progress and returns of 
comets, with the changes of motion in the sun, moon 
and stars. 

I enlarged upon many other topics, which the 
natural desire of endless life and sublunary happiness 
could easily furnish me with. When I had ended, and 
the sum of my discourse had been interpreted as before, 
to the rest of the company, there was a good deal of 
talk among them in the language, not without some 
laughter at my expense. At last the same gentleman 
who had been my interpreter said, he was desired by 
the rest to set me right in a few mistakes, which I had 
fallen into through the common imbecility of human 
nature, and upon that allowance was less answerable 
for them. ‘That this breed of struldbrugs was peculiar 
to their country, for there were no such people either 
in Balnibarbi or Japan, where he had the honour to be 
ambassador from his Majesty, and found the natives in 
both those kingdoms very hard to believe that the fact 
was possible ; and it appeared from my astonishment 
when he first mentioned the matter to me, that I 
received it as a thing wholly new, and scarcely to be 
credited. That in the two kingdoms above mentioned 
where during his residence he had conversed very 
much, he observed long life to be the universal desire 
and wish of mankind. That whoever had one foot in 
the grave, was sure to hold back the other as strongly 
as he could. That the oldest had still hopes of living 
one day longer, and looked on death as the greatest 
evil, from which nature always prompted him to 
retreat ; only in this island of Luggnagg the appetite 
for living was not so eager, from the continual example 
of the struldbrugs before their eyes. 

That the system of living contrived by me was un- 
reasonable and unjust, because it supposed a perpetuity 
of youth, health, and vigour, which no man could be 
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so foolish to hope, however extravagant he may be in 
his wishes. That the question therefore was not whether 
a man would choose to be always in the prime of youth, 
attended with prosperity and health, but how he would 
pass a perpetual life under all the usual disadvantages 
which old age brings along with it. For although few 
men will avow their desires of being immortal upon 
such hard conditions, yet in the two kingdoms before 
mentioned of Balnibarbi and Japan, he observed that 
every man desired to put off death for some time 
longer, let it approach ever so late; and he rarely 
heard of any man who died willingly, except he were 
incited by the extremity of grief or torture. And he 
appealed to me whether in those countries I had 
travelled as well as my own, I had not observed the 
same general disposition. 

After this preface, he gave me a particular account 
of the struldbrugs among them. He said they com- 
monly acted like mortals, till about thirty years old, 
after which by degrees they grew melancholy and 
dejected, increasing in both till they came to fourscore. 
This he learned from their own confession ; for other- 
wise there not being above two or three of that species 
born in an age, they were too few to form a general 
observation by. When they came to fourscore years, 
which is reckoned the extremity of living in this country, 
they had not only all the follies and infirmities of 
other old men, but many more which arose from the 
dreadful prospect of never dying. They were not only 
opinionative, peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative, 
but uncapable of friendship, and dead to all natural 
affection, which never descended below their grand- 
children. Envy and impotent desires are their pre- 
vailing passions. But those objects against: which their 
envy seems principally directed, are the vices of the 
younger sort, and the deaths of the old. By reflecting 
on the former, they find themselves cut off from all 
possibility of pleasure ; and whenever they see a funeral, 
they lament and repine that others have gone to a 
harbour of rest, to which they themselves never can 
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hope to arrive. They have no remembrance of any- 
thing but what they learned and observed in their youth 
and middle age, and even that is very imperfect. And 
for the truth or particulars of any fact, it is safer to 
depend on common traditions than upon their best 
recollections. Thé least miserable among them appear 
to be those who turn to dotage, and entirely lose their 
memories ; these meet with more pity and assistance, 
because they want many bad qualities which abound in 
others. 

If a struldbrug peepee to marry one of his own kind, 
the marriage is dissolved of course by the courtesy of 
the kingdom, as soon as the younger of the two comes to 
be fourscore. For the law thinks it a reasonable indul- 
gence, that those who are condemned without any fault of 
their own to a perpetual continuance in the world, should 
not have their misery doubled by the load of a wife. 

As soon as they have completed the term of eighty 
years, they are looked on as dead in law; their heirs 
immediately succeed to their estates, only a small pit- 
tance is reserved for their support, and the poor ones 
are maintained at the public charge. After that period 
they are held ineabaite of any employment of trust 
or profit, they cannot purchase land or take leases, 
neither are they allowed to be witnesses in any cause, 
either civil or criminal, not even for the decision of 
meers and bounds. 

At ninety they lose their teeth and hair, they have 
at that age no distinction of taste, but eat and drink 
whatever they can get, without relish or appetite. The 
diseases they were subject to still continue without 
increasing or diminishing. In talking they forget the 
common appellation of things, and the names of persons, 
even of those who are their nearest friends and rela- 
tions. For the same reason, they never can amuse 
themselves with reading, because their memory will 
not serve to carry them from the beginning of a sentence 
to the end ; and by this defect they are deprived of the 
only entertainment whereof they might otherwise be 
capable. 
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The language of this country being always upon the 
flux, the struldbrugs of one age do not understand 
those of another, neither are they able after two 
hundred years to hold any conversation (farther than 
by a few general words) with their neighbours the 
mortals; and thus they lie under the disadvantage of 
living like foreigners in their own country. 

This was the account given me of the struldbrugs, 
as near as I can remember. I afterwards saw five or 
six of different ages, the youngest not above two 
hundred years old, who were brought to me at several 
times by some of my friends ; but although they were 
told that I was a great traveller, and had seen all the 
world, they had not the least curiosity to ask me a 
question ; only desired I would given them slums- 
kudask, or a token of remembrance, which is a modest 
way of begging, to avoid the law that strictly forbids 
it, because they are provided for by the public, although 
indeed with a very scanty allowance. 

They are despised and hated by all sorts of people ; 
when one of them is born, it is reckoned ominous, and 
their birth is recorded very particularly ; so that you 
may know their age by consulting the registry, which 
however hath not been kept above a thousand years 
past, or at least hath been destroyed by time or public 
disturbances. But the usual way of computing how old 
they are, is by asking them what kings or great persons 
they can remember, and then consulting history, for 
infallibly the last prince in their mind did not begin 
his reign after they were fourscore years old. 

They were the most mortifying sight I ever beheld, 
and the women more horrible than the men. Be- 
sides the usual deformities in extreme old age, they 
acquired an additional ghastliness in proportion to their 
number of years, which is not to be described ; and 
among half a dozen, I soon distinguished which was 
the eldest, although there was not above a century or 
two between them. . 

The reader will easily believe, that from what I had 
heard and seen, my keen appetite for perpetuity of lite 
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was much abated. I grew heartily ashamed of the 
pleasing visions I had formed, and thought no tyrant 
could invent a death into which I would not run with 
pleasure from such a life. The King heard of all that. 
had passed between me and my friends upon this 
occasion, and rallied me very pleasantly, wishing I 
would send a couple of struldbrugs to my own country, 
to arm our people against the fear of death ; but this 
it seems is forbidden by the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, or else I should have been well content with 
the trouble and expense of transporting them. 

I could not but agree that the laws of this kingdom, 
relating to the struldbrugs, were founded upon the 
strongest reasons, and such as any other country would 
be under the necessity of enacting in the like circum- 
stances. Otherwise, as avarice is the necessary con- 
sequent of old age, those immortals would in time 
become proprietors of the whole nation, and engross 
the civil power, which, for want of abilities to manage, 
must end in the ruin of the public.—Gulliver’s Travels. 


SIR RICHARD ‘STEELE 
1672-1729 


DICK ESTCOURT: IN MEMORIAM 


Erat homo ingeniosus, acutus, acer, et qui plurimum et salig 
haberet et fellis, nec candoris minus.—PLiy. Kpist. 


My paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, but it regards 
rather what passes in the world of conversation than 
that of business. I am very sorry that I have at present 
a circumstance before me, which is of very great im- 
portance to all who have a relish for gaiety, wit, mirth, 
or humour; J mean the death of poor Dick Estcourt. 
J have been obliged to him for so many hours of jollity, 
that it is but a small recompense, though all I can 
give him, to pass a moment or two in sadness for the 
L 
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loss of so agreeable a man. Poor Estcourt ! the last 
time I saw him, we were plotting to show the town 
his great capacity for acting in its full light, by intro- 
ducing him as dictating to a set of young players, in 
what manner to speak this sentence, and utter the 
other passion. He had so exquisite a discerning of 
what was defective in any object before him, that in 
an instant he could show you the ridiculous side of 
what would pass for beautiful and just, even to men 
of no ill judgment, before he had pointed at the failure. 
He was no less skilful in the knowledge of beauty ; 
and I dare say, there is no one who knew him well, 
but can repeat more well-turned compliments, as well 
as smart repartees of Mr. Estcourt’s, than of any other 
man in England. This was easily to be observed in 
his inimitable faculty of telling a story, in which he 
would throw in natural and unexpected incidents to 
make his court to one part, and rally the other part 
of the company. Then he would vary the usage he 
gave them, according as he saw them bear kind or 
sharp language. He had the knack to raise up a 
pensive temper, and mortify an impertinently gay one, 
with the most agreeable skill imaginable. There are 
a thousand things which crowd into my memory, which 
make me too much concerned to tell on about him. 
Hamlet holding up the skull which the gravedigger 
threw to him, with an account that it was the head of 
the king’s jester, falls into very pleasing reflections, 
and cries out to his companion, ‘Alas, poor Yorick ! 
I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
exquisite fancy; he hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times: and now how abhorred in my imagi- 
nation it is! my gorge rises at it. Here hung those 
lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where 
be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table 
on a roar? not one now to mock your own grinning? 
quite chap-fallen?) Now get you to my lady’s chamber, 
and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour 
she must come. Make her laugh at that.’ 
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Tt is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, 
as much as in them lies, the character of a man to his 
circumstances, Thus it is ordinary with them to 
praise faintly the good qualities of those below them, 
and say, It is very extraordinary in such a man as he 
is, or the like, when they are forced to acknowledge 
the value of him whose lowness upbraids their exalta- 
tion. It is to this humour only, that it is to be 
ascribed, that a quick wit in conversation, a nice 
judgment upon any emergency that could arise, and 
a most blameless inoffensive behaviour, could not raise 
this man above being received only upon the foot of 
contributing to mirth and diversion. But he was as 
easy under that condition, as a man of so excellent 
talents was capable; and since they would have it, 
that to divert was his business, he did it with all the 
seeming alacrity imaginable, though it stung him to 
the heart that it was his business. Men of sense, who 
could taste his excellences, were well satisfied to let 
him lead the way in conversation, and play after his 
own manner ; but fools, who provoked him to mimicry, 
found he had the indignation to let it be at their ex- 
pense who called for it, and he would show the form 
of conceited heavy fellows as jests to the company at 
their own request, in revenge for interrupting him 
from being a companion to put on the character of a 
jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
companion was, that in the accounts he gave of per- 
sons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of 
their faces, and manner of their gestures, but he would 
in his narrations fall into their very way of thinking, 
and this when he recounted passages wherein men of 
the best wit were concerned, as well as such wherein 
were represented men of the lowest rank of under- 
standing. It is certainly as great an instance of self- 
love to a weakness, to be impatient of being mimicked, 
as any can be imagined. ‘There were none but the 
vain, the formal, the proud, or those who were in- 
capable of amending their faults, that dreaded him g 
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to others he was in the highest degree pleasing; and 
I do not know any satisfaction of any indifferent kind 
I ever tasted so much, as having got over an impatience 
of my seeing myself in the air he could put me when 
I have displeased him. It is indeed .to his exquisite 
talent this way, more than any philosophy I could read 
on the subject, that my person is very little of my 
care, and it is indifferent to me what is said of my 
shape, my air, my manner, my speech, or my address. 
It is te poor Estcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived 
at the happiness of thinking nothing a diminution to 
me, but what argues a depravity of my will. 

It has as much surprised me as any thing in nature, 
to have it frequently said, that he was not a good 
player: but that must be owing to a partiality for 
former actors in the parts in which he succeeded them, 
and judging by comparison of what was liked before, 
rather than by the nature of the thing. When a man 
of his wit and smartness could put on an utter absence 
of common sense in his face, as he did in the cha- 
racter of Bullfinch in the Northern Lass, and an air 
of insipid cunning and _vivacity in the character of 
Pounce in the Tender Husband, it is folly to dispute 
his capacity and success, as he was an actor. 

Poor Estcourt! let the vain and proud be at rest, 
thou wilt no more disturb their admiration of their 
dear selves; and thou art no longer to drudge in 
raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing of thy 
merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to run 
into reflections upon our mortality, when disturbers 
of the world are laid at rest, but to take no notice 
when they who can please and divert are pulled from 
us. But for my part, I cannot but think the loss of 
such talents, as the man of whom I am speaking was 
master of, a more melancholy instance of mortality 
than the dissolution of persons of never so high cha- 
racters in the world, whose pretensions were that they 
were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spectator, 
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give an account of this extraordinary man, who, in 
his way, never had an equal in any age before him, 
or in that wherein he lived. I speak of him as a 
companion, and a man qualified for conversation. His 
fortune exposed him to an obsequiousness towards the 
worst sort of company, but his excellent qualities 
rendered him capable of making the best figure in the 
most refined. I have been present with him among 
men of the most delicate taste a whole night, and have 
known him (for he saw it was desired) keep the dis- 
course to himself the most part of it, and maintain his 
good-humour with a countenance, in a language so 
delightful, without offence to any person or thing upon 
earth, still preserving the distance his circumstances 
obliged him to; I say, I have seen him do all this in 
such a charming manner, that I am sure none of those 
I hint at will read this without giving him some sorrow 
for their abundant mirth, and one gush of tears for so 
many bursts of laughter. I wish it were any honour 
to the pleasant creature’s memory, that my eyes are 
too much suffused to let me go on ‘Spectator. 


STORY OF INKLE AND YARICO 


Arietta is visited by all persons of both sexes, who 
have any pretence to wit and gallantry. She is in 
that time of life which is neither affected with the 
follies of youth, nor infirmities of age ; and her con- 
versation is so mixed with gaiety and prudence, that 
she is agreeable both to the young and the old. Her 
behaviour is very frank, without being in the least 
blameable: and as she is out of the track of any 
amorous or ambitious pursuits of her own, her visitants 
entertain her with accounts of themselves very freely, 
whether they concern their passions or their interests. 
I made her a visit this afternoon, having been formerly 
introduced to the honour of her acquaintance by my 
friend Will Honeycomb, who has prevailed upon her 
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to admit me sometimes into her assembly, as a civil 
inoffensive man. I found her accompanied with one 
person only, a common-place talker, who, upon my 
entrance, arose, and after a very slight civility sat 
down again; then, turning to Arietta, pursued his 
discourse, which I found was upon the old topic of 
constancy in love. He went on with great facility in 
repeating what he talks every day of his life ; and 
with the ornaments of insignificant laughs and gestures, 
enforced his arguments by quotations out of plays and 
songs, which allude to the perjuries of the fair, and 
the general levity of women. Methought he strove 
to shine more than ordinarily in his talkative way, 
that he might insult my silence, and distinguish him- 
self before a woman of Arietta’s taste and under- 
standing. She had often an inclination to interrupt 
him, but could find no opportunity, till the larum 
ceased of itself, which it did not till he had repeated and 
murdered the celebrated story of the Ephesian Matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this piece of raillery as an 
outrage done to her sex; as indeed I have always 
observed that women, whether out of a nicer regard 
to their honour, or what other reason I cannot tell, 
are more sensibly touched with those general aspersions 
which are cast upon their sex, than men are by what 
is said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered herself from the 
serious anger she was in, she replied in the following 
manner : 

‘Sir, when I considér how perfectly new all you 
have said on this subject is, and that the story you 
have given us is not quite two thousand years old, 
I cannot but think it a piece of presumption to dispute 
it with you; but your quotations put me in mind of 
the fable of the lion and the man. The man walking 
with that noble animal, showed him, in the ostentation 
of human superiority, a sign of a man killing a lion. 
Upon which, the lion said very justly, ““We lions are 
none of us painters, else we could show a hundred men 
killed by lions for one lion killed by a man.” You 
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men are writers, and can represent us women as un- 
becoming as you please in your works, while we are 
unable to return the injury. You have twice or thrice 
observed in your discourse, that hypocrisy is the very 
foundation of our education; and that an ability to 
dissemble our affections is a professed part of our 
breeding. These and such other reflections are 
sprinkled up and down the writings of all ages, by 
authors, who leave behind them memorials of their 
resentment against the scorn of particular women, in 
invectives against the whole sex. Such a writer, I 
doubt not, was the celebrated Petronius, who invented 
the pleasant aggravations of the frailty of the Ephesian 
lady ; but when we consider this question between the 
sexes, which has been either a point of dispute or 
raillery ever since there were men and women, let us 
take facts from plain people, and from such as have 
not either ambition or capacity to embellish their 
narrations with any beauties of imagination. I was 
the other day amusing myself with Ligon’s Account 
of Barbadoes; and, in answer to your well-wrought 
tale, I will give you, (as it dwells upon my memory) 
out of that honest traveller, in his fifty-fifth page, the 
history of Inkle and Yarico. 

««¢ Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, 
embarked in the Downs, on the good ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the 16th of 
June, 1647, in order to improve his fortune by trade 
and merchandize. Our adventurer was the third son 
of an eminent citizen, who had taken particular care 
to instil into his mind an early love of gain, by making 
him a perfect master of numbers, and consequently 
giving him a quick view of loss and advantage, and 
preventing the natural impulses of his passions, by 
prepossession towards his interests. With a mind 
thus turned, young Inkle had a person every way 
agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his countenance, strength 
in his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair loosely flowing 
on his shoulders, It happened, in the course of the 
voyage, that the Achilles, in some distress, put into a 
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creek on the main of America, in search of provisions. 
The youth, who is the hero of my story, among others 
went on shore on this occasion. From their first 
landing they were observed by a party of Indians, 
who hid themselves in the woods for that purpose. 
The English unadvisedly marched a great distance 
from the shore into the country, and were intercepted 
by the natives, who slew the greatest number of them. 
Our adventurer escaped among others, by flying into 
a forest. Upon his coming into a remote and pathless 
pou of the wood, he threw himself, tired and breath- 
ess, on a little hillock, when an Indian maid rushed 
from a thicket behind him. After the first surprise 
they appeared mutually agreeable to each other. If 
the European was highly charmed with the limbs, 
features, and wild graces of the naked American; the 
American was no less taken with the dress, complexion, 
and shape of an European, covered from head to foot. 
The Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and 
consequently solicitous for his preservation. She 
therefore conveyed him to a cave, where she gave him 
a delicious repast of fruits, and led him to a stream 
to slake his thirst. In the midst of these good offices, 
she would sometimes play with his hair, and delight 
in the opposition of its colour to that of her fingers: 
then open his bosom, then laugh at him for covering 
it. She was, it seems, a person of distinction, for she 
every day came to him in a different dress, of the 
most beautiful shells, bugles, and bredes.2_ She like- 
wise brought him a great many spoils, which her other 
{overs had presented to her, so that his cave was 
richly adorned with all the spotted skins of -beasts, 
and most party-coloured feathers of fowls, which that 
world afforded. To make his confinement more 
tolerable, she would carry him in the dusk of the 
evening, or by the favour of moonlight, to unfre- 
quented groves and solitudes, and show him where to 
lie down in gafety, and sleep amidst the falls of waters 
and melody of nightingales. Her part was to watch 
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and hold him awake in her arms, for fear of her 
countrymen, and wake him on occasions to consult 
his safety. In this manner did the lovers pass away 
their time, till they had learned a language of their 
own, in which the voyager communicated to his mistress 
how happy he should be to have her in his country, 
where she should be clothed in such silks as his waist- 
coat was made of, and be carried in houses drawn by 
horses, without being exposed to wind or weather. 
All this he promised her the enjoyment of, without 
such fears and alarms as they were there tormented 
with. In this tender correspondence these lovers lived 
for several months, when Yarico, instructed by her 
lover, discovered a vessel on the coast, to which she 
made signals; and in the night, with the utmost joy 
and satisfaction, accompanied him to a ship’s crew of 
his countrymen bound to Barbadoes. When a vessel 
from the main arrives in that island, it seems the 
planters come down to the shore, where there is an 
immediate market of the Indians and other slaves, as 
with us of horses and oxen. 

““ To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
English territories, began seriously to reflect upon his 
loss of time, and to weigh with himself how many 
day’s interest of his money he had lost during his 
stay with Yarico. This thought made the young man 
very pensive, and careful what account he should be 
able to give his friends of his voyage. Upon which 
consideration, the prudent and frugal young man sold 
Yarico to a Barbadian merchant ; notwithstanding that 
the poor girl, to incline him to commiserate her con- 
dition, told him that she was with child by him: buat 
he only made use of that information, to rise in his 
demands upon the purchaser.”’ 

I was so touched with this story (which I think 
should be always a counterpart to the Ephesian 
Matron) that I left the room with tears in my eyes, 
which a woman of Arietta’s good sense did, I am sure, 
take for greater applause than any compliments I 
could make her.—Spectator. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 
1672-1719 


OF THE SPECTATOR’S LODGINGS AND 
GHOST STORIES 


Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello.—Prrs, Sat. v. 92. 


Ar my coming to London, it was some time before I 
could settle myself in a house to my liking. I was 
forced to quit my first lodgings, by reason of an officious 
landlady, that would be asking me every morning how 
I had slept. I then fell into an honest family, and lived 
very happily for above a week ; when my landlord, who 
was a jolly good-natured man, took it into his head 
that I wanted company, and therefore would frequently 
come into my chamber to keep me from being alone. 
This I bore for two or three days; but telling me one 
day that he was afraid I was melancholy, I thought it 
was high time for me to be gone, and accordingly took 
new lodgings that very night. About a week after, 1 
found my jolly landlord, who, as I said before, was an 
honest hearty man, had put me into an advertisement 
of the Daily Courant, in the following words, Whereas 
a melancholy man left his lodgings on Thursday last in 
the afternoon, and was afterwards seen going towards 
Islington; if any one can give notice of him to Rk. B. 
fishmonger in the Strand, he shall be very well rewarded 
‘for his pains. As I am the best man in the world to 
keep my own counsel, and my landlord the fishmonger 
not knowing my name, this accident of my life was 
never discovered to this very day. 

I am now settled with a widow-woman, who has a 
great many children, and complies with my humour in 
everything. I do not remember that we have exchanged 
a word together these five years ; my coffee comes into 
my chamber every morning without asking for it; if I 
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want fire I point to my chimney, if water to my basin : 
upon which my landlady nods, as much as to say she 
takes my meaning, and immediately obeys my signals. 
She has likewise modelled her family so well, that when 
her little boy offers to pull me by the coat, or prattle 
in my face, his eldest sister immediately pulls him off, 
and bids him not disturb the gentleman. At my first 
entering into the family, I was troubled with the civility 
of their rising up to me every time I came into the 
room; but my landlady observing, that upon these 
occasions I always cried pish! and went out again, has 
forbidden any such ceremony to be used in the house ; 
so that at present I walk into the kitchen or parlour, 
without being taken notice of, or giving any inter- 
ruption to the business or discourse of the family. The 
maid will ask her mistress, though I am by, whether 
the gentleman is ready to go to dinner, as the mistress, 
who is indeed an excellent housewife, scolds at the 
servants as heartily before my face as behind my back. 
In short, I move up and down the house, and enter into 
all companies with the same liberty as a cat or any 
other domestic animal, and am as little suspected of 
telling any thing that I hear or see. 

I remember last winter there were several young 
girls of the neighbourhood sitting about the fire with 
my landlady’s daughters, and telling stories of spirits 
and apparitions. Upon my opening the door the young 
women broke off their discourse, but my landlady’s 
daughters telling them that it was nobody but the 
gentleman, for that is the name which I go by in the 
neighbourhood as well as in the family, they went on 
without minding me. I seated myself by the candle 
that stood on a table at one end of the room; and pre- 
tending to read a book that I took out of my pocket, 
heard several dreadful stories of ghosts as pale as ashes, 
that had stood at the feet of a bed, or walked over a 
church-yard by moon-light; and of others that had 
been ‘conjured into the Red sea, for disturbing people’s 
rest, and drawing their curtains at midnight, with many 
other old women’s fables of the like nature. As one 
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spirit raised another, I observed that at the end of every 
story the whole company closed their ranks, and crowded 
about the fire: I took notice, in particular, of a little 
boy, who was so attentive to every story, that I am 
mistaken if he ventures to go to bed by himself this 
twelve-month. Indeed they talked so long, that the 
imaginations of the whole assembly were manifestly 
crazed, and, I am sure, will be the worse for it as long 
as they live. I heard one of the girls, that had looked 
upon me over her shoulder, asking the company how 
long I kad been in the room, and whether | did not 
look paler than I used to do. This put me under some 
apprehensions, that I should be forced to explain my- 
self if I did not retire; for which reason I took the 
candle in my hand, and went up into my chamber, not 
without wondering at this unaccountable weakness in 
reasonable creatures, that they should love to astonish 
and terrify one another. Were I a father, I should 
take a particular care to preserve my children from 
these little horrors of imagination, which they are apt 
to contract when they are young, and are not able to 
shake off when they are in years. I have known a 
soldier that has entered a breach, affrighted at his own 
shadow ; and look pale upon a little scratching at his 
door, who, the day before, had marched up against a 
battery of cannon. There are instances of persons, who 
have been terrified even to distraction at the figure of a 
tree, or the shaking of a bull-rush. The truth of it is, 
I look upon a sound imagination as the greatest bless- 
ing of life, next to a clear judgment and a good con- 
science. In the mean time, since there are very few 
whose minds are not more or less subject to these 
dreadful thoughts and apprehensions, we ought to arm 
ourselves against them by the dictates of reason and 
religion, to pull the old woman out of our hearts, as 
Persius expresses it in the motto of my paper, and 
extinguish those impertinent notions which we imbibed 
at a time that we were not able to judge of their 
absurdity. Or, if we believe, as many wise and good 
men have done, that there are such phantoms and 
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apparitions as those I have been speaking of, let us 
endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest in Him 
who holds the reins of the whole creation in his hand, 
and moderates them after such a manner, that it is 
impossible for one being to break loose upon another, 
without his knowledge and permission. 

For my own part, I am apt to join in opinion with 
those who believe that all the regions of nature swarm 
with spirits, and that we have multitudes of spectators 
on all our actions, when we think ourself most alone ; 
but instead of terrifying myself with such a notion, I 
am wonderfully pleased to think that I am always 
engaged with such an innumerable society, in searching 
out the wonders of the creation, and joining in the 
same concert of praise and adoration. 

Milton has finely described this mixed communion of 
men and spirits in Paradise ; and had doubtless his eye 
upon a verse in old Hesiod, which is almost word for 
word the same with his third line in the following 
passage. 

‘Nor think, though men were none, 

' That heav’n would want spectators, God want praise: 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold - 

Both day and night. How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator. Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds, 

In full harmonic number join’d, their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n.’ 
Spectatore 


ON THE IDEA OF TIME 


This last method which I proposed in my Saturday’s 
paper, for filling up those empty spaces of life which 
are so tedious and burdensome to idle people, is the 
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employing ourselves in the pursuit of knowledge. I 
remember, Mr. Boyle, speaking of a certain mineral, 
tells us, That a man may consume his whole life in the 
study of it, without arriving at the knowledge of all its 
qualities. The truth of it is, that there is not a single 
science, or any branch of it, that might not furnish a 
man with business for life, though it were much longer 
than it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten subjects of 
the usefulness of knowledge, nor of the pleasure and 
perfection it gives the mind, nor on the methods of 
attaining it, nor recommend any particular branch of 
it, all which have been the topics of many other writers ; 
but shall indulge myself in a speculation that is 
more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more 
entertaining. 

I have before shewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and shall here endeavour 
to shew how those parts of life which are exercised in 
study, reading, and the pursuit of knowledge, are long 
but not tedious, and by that means discover a method 
of lengthening our lives, and at the same time of turn- 
ing all the parts of them to our advantage. 

Mr. Locke observes, ‘That we get the idea of time, 
or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas which 
succeed one another in our minds: that for this reason, 
when we sleep soundly without dreaming, we have no 
perception of time, or the length of it, whilst we sleep ; 
and that the moment wherein we leave off to think, till 
the moment we begin to think again, seems to have no 
distance.’ To which the author adds, ‘ And so I doubt 
not but it would be to a waking man, if it were possible 
for him to keep only one Idea in his mind, without 
variation, and the succession of others; and we see, 
that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one 
thing, so as to take little notice of the succession of 
ideas that pass in his mind whilst he is taken up with 
that earnest contemplation, lets slip out of his account 
a good part of that duration, and thinks that time 
shorter than it is.’ 
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We might carry this thought farther, and consider a 
man as, on one side, shortening his time by thinking 
on nothing, or but a few things; so, on the other, as 
lengthening it, by employing his thoughts on many 
subjects, or by entertaining a quick and constant suc- 
cession of ideas. Accordingly Monsieur Malebranche, 
in his ‘Inquiry after Truth,’ (which was published 
several years before Mr. Locke’s ‘Essay on Human 
Understanding,’) tells us, That it is possible some 
creatures may think half an hour as long as we do a 
thousand years; or look upon that space of duration 
which we call a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, 
or a whole age. 

This notion of Monsieur Malebranche is capable of 
some little explanation from what I have quoted out of 
Mr. Locke ; for if our notion of time is produced by 
our reflexion on the succession of ideas in our mind, 
and this succession may be infinitely accelerated or 
retarded, it will follow, that different beings may have 
different notions of the same parts of duration, accord- 
ing as their ideas, which we suppose are equally distinct 
in each of them, follow one another in a greater or less 
degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been possessed of the notion 
we are now speaking of. It is there said, That the 
angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his bed one morn- 
ing to give him a sight of all things in the seven 
heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the prophet 
took a distinct view of; and after having held ninety 
thousand conferences with God, was brought back again 
to his bed. All this, says the Alcoran, was transacted in 
so small a space of time, that Mahomet at his return 
found his bed still warm, and took up an earthen 
pitcher (which was thrown down at the very instant 
that the angel Gabriel carried him away) before the 
water was all spilt. 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish tales 
which ‘relates to this passage of that famous impostor, 
and bears some affinity to the subject we are now upon. 
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A Sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, used to laugh 
at this circumstance in Mahomei’s life, as what was 
altogether impossible and absurd: but conversing one 
day with a great doctor in the law, who had the gift of 
working miracles, the doctor told him he would quickly 
convince him of the truth of this passage in the history 
of Mahomet, if he would consent to do what he should 
desire of him. Upon this the Sultan was directed to 
place himself by an huge tub of water, which he did 
accordingly ; and as he stood by the tub amidst a circle 
of his great men, the holy man bade him plunge his 
head into the water, and draw it out again; the King 
accordingly thrust his head into the water, and at the 
same time found himself at the foot of a mountain on a 
sea-shore. The King immediately began to rage against 
his doctor for this piece of treachery and witchcraft ; 
but at length, knowing it was in vain to be angry, he 
set himself to think on proper methods for getting a 
livelihood in this strange country: accordingly he 
applied himself to some people whom he saw at work 
in a neighbouring wood ; these people conducted him 
to a town that stood at a little distance from the wood, 
where, after some adventures, he married a woman of 
great beauty and fortune. He lived with this woman 
so long, till he had by her seven sons and seven 
daughters: he was afterwards reduced to great want, 
and forced to think of plying in the streets as a porter 
for his livelihood. One day as he was walking alone 
by the seaside, being seized with many melancholy 
reflexions upon his former and his present state of life, 
which had raised a fit of devotion in him, he threw off his 
clothes with a design to wash himself, according to the 
custom of the Mahometans, before he said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner 
raised his head above the water, but he found himself 
standing by the side of the tub, with the great men of 
his court about him, and the holy man at his side. He 
immediately upbraided his teacher for having sent him 
on such a course of adventures, and betrayed him into 
so long a state of misery and servitude; but was 
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wonderfully surprised when he heard that the state he 
talked of was only a dream and delusion 3 that he had 
not stirred from the place where he then stood ; and 
that he had only dipped his head in the water, and 
immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of instruct- 
ing the Sultan, that nothing was impossible with God ; 
and that he, with whom a thousand years are but as 
one day, can, if he pleases, make a single day, nay, a 
single moment, appear to any of his creatures as a 
thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these eastern 
fables with the notions of those two great philo- 
sophers whom I have quoted in this paper ; and shall 
only, by way of application, desire him to consider 
how we may extend life beyond its natural dimensions, 
by applying ourselves diligently to the pursuits of 
knowledge. 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas 
as those of a fool are by his passions. The time of the 
one is long, because he does not know what to do with 
it; so is that of the other, because he distinguishes 
every moment of it with useful or amusing thoughts ; 
or in other words, because the one is always wishing it 
away, and the other always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that 
of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly? The 
latter is like the owner of a barren country, that fills 
his eye with the prospect of naked hills and plains, 
which produce nothing either profitable or ornamental ; 
the other beholds a beautiful and spacious landskip, » 
divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful 
fields, and can scarce cast his eye upon a single spot of 
his possession, that is not covered with some beautiful 
plant or flower.—Spectator, 


M 
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THE VISION OF MIRZAH. 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among 
others I met with one entitled The Visions of Mirzah, 
which I have read over with great pleasure. I intend 
to give it to the public when I have no other enter- 
tainment for them, and shall begin with the first 
vision, which I have translated word for word as 
follows. 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
the custom of my forefathers, I always kept holy, after 
having washed myself, and offered up my morning 
devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in order 
to pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airing myself on the tops of the mountains, 
I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of 
human life; and passing from one thought to another, 
“Surely,” said I, ‘man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream.” Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes 
towards the summit of a rock that was not far from me, 
where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with 
a little musical instrument in his hand, As I looked 
upon him, he applied it to his lips, and began to play 
upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly 
melodious, and altogether different from anything I had 
ever heard: they put me in mind of those heavenly airs 
that are played to the departed souls of good men upon 
their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out the impres- 
sions of the last agonies, and qualify them for the 
pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted away 
in secret raptures. 

‘J had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a genius, and that several had been enter- 
tained with music who had passed by it, but never 
heard that the musician had before made himself visible. 
When he had raised my thoughts by those transporting 
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airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of his con- 
versation, as I looked upon him like one astonished, he 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand directed 
me to approach the place where he sat. I drew near 
with that reverence that is due to a superior nature ; 
and as my heart was entirely subdued by the captivating 
strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 
The genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion 
and affability that familiarized him to my imagination, 
and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, “ Mirzah,” said he, 
“*T have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me.” 
‘He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, ‘‘Cast thy eyes east- 
ward,” said he, “‘ and tell me what thouseest.” “I see,” 
said I, ‘‘a huge valley, and a predeious tide of water 
rolling through it.” ‘The valley that thou seest,” said 
he, ‘‘is the vale of misery, and the tide of water that 
thou seest is part of the great tide of eternity.” “ What 
is the reason,” said I, ‘that the tide I see rises out of a 
thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thick 
mist at the other?” ‘* What thou seest,” said he, “is 
that portion of eternity which is called time, measured 
out by the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the 
world to its consummation. Examine now,” said he, 
“this sea that is thus bounded with darkness at both 
ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.” I see 
a bridge,” said I, “standing in the midst of the tide.” 
** That bridge thou seest,” said he, “is human life : con- 
sider it attentively.” Upon a more leisurely survey of 
it, I found that it consisted of threescore and ten entire 
arches, with several broken arches, which, added to 
those that were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius 
told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches ; but that a great flood swept away the rest, and 
left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld 
it. “But tell me further,” said he, ‘what thou dis- 
coverest on it.” “I see multitudes of people passing 
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over it,” said I, “anda black cloud hanging on each end 
of it.2. As I looked more attentively, I saw several of 
the passengers dropping through the bridge, into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it ; and upon farther 
examination, perceived there were innumerable trap- 
doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the 
passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through 
into the tide, and immediately disappeared. ‘These 
hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke 
through the cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards the end of the arches 
that were entire. 

‘ There were indeed some persons, but their number 
was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one 
after another, being quite tired and spent with so 
long a walk. 

‘I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in the 
midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 
that stood by them to save themselves. Some were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, 
and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out 
of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of 
bubbles that glittered in their eyes and danced before 
them, but often, when they thought themselves within 
the reach of them, their footing failed, and down they 
sunk. In this confusion of objects, I observed some 
with scimitars in their hands, and others with pill-boxes, 
who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several 
persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their 
way, and which they might have escaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

‘The genius, seeing me indulge myself in this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it; “Take thine eyes off the bridge,” said he, ‘ and tell 
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me if thou yet seest anything thou dost not compre- 
hend.” Upon looking up, ‘‘ What mean,” said I, “ those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about 
the bridge, and settling upon it from time to time? I 
see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among 
many other feathered creatures several little winged 
boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches.” ‘* These,” said the genius, “ are envy, avarice, 
superstition, despair, love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life.” 

“I here fetched a deep sigh; ‘ Alas,” said I, “ man 
was made in vain ! how is he given away to misery and 
mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death ! ” 
The genius, being moved with compassion towards me, 
bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. ‘ Look no 
more,” said he, ‘‘ on man in the first stage of his exist- 
ence, in his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine eye 
on that thick mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it.” I directed my 
sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius strengthened it with a supernatural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick for 
the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
further end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through the 
midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I 
could discover nothing in it: but the other appeared to 
me a vast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thousand little shining seas that ran among 
them. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heads, passing among the 
trees, lying down by the sides of the fountains, or rest- 
ing on beds of flowers; and could hear a confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for 
the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to those 
happy seats; but the genius told me there was no 
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passage to them, except through the gates of death that 
I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. “‘The 
islands,” said he, “that lie so fresh and green before 
thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in 
number than the sands on the sea-shore; there are 
myriads of islands behind those which thou here dis- 
coverest, reaching further than thine eye or even thine 
imagination can extend itself. These are the mansions 
of good men after death, who, according to the degree 
and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are dis- 
tributed among these several islands, which abound 
with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are settled 
in them; every island is a paradise accommodated to 
its respective inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirzah, 
habitations worth contending for? Does life appear 
miserable, that gives thee opportunities of earning such 
a reward? is death to be feared, that will convey thee 
to so happy an existence? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has such an eternity reserved for him.” I 
gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. 
At length, said I, “‘Shew me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hidden under those dark clouds which 
cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 
adamant.” The genius making me no answer, I turned 
about to address him a second time, but I found that 
he had left me; I then turned again to the vision which 
J had been so long contemplating ; but instead of the 
rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, 
I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 
with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides 
of it.”—Spectator. 
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ON DEDICATIONS 


It matters not how false or fore’d, | 

So the best things be said 0’ th’ worst, 

It goes for nothing when ’tis said, 

Only the arrow’s drawn to th’ head. 

Whether it be a swan or goose ‘ 

They level at: so shepherds use , 

To set the same mark on the hip 

Both of their sound and rotten sheep. ~- 
—Hudibras, Pt. II. Canto i., 627. / 


Txoves most things which are wrong in their own 
nature are at once confessed and absolved in that 
single word Custom ; yet there are some which, as they 
have a dangerous tendency, a thinking man will the less 
excuse on that very account. Among these I cannot 
but reckon the common practice of dedications, which 
is of so much the worse consequence, as it is generally 
used by the people of politeness, and whom a learned 
education for the most part ought to have inspired 
with nobler and juster sentiments. This prostitution 
of praise is not only a deceit upon the gross of mankind, 
who take their notion of characters from the learned ; 
but also the better sort must by this means lose some 
part at least of that desire of fame which is the incentive 
to generous actions, when they find it promiscuously 
bestowed on the meritorious and undeserving: nay, 
the author himself, let him be supposed to have ever 
so true a value for the patron, can find no terms ta 
express it, but what have been already used and rendered 
suspected by flatterers. Even truth itself in a dedica- 
tion is like an honest man in a disguise or vizor-mask, 
and will appear a cheat by being dressed so like one. 
Though the merit of the person is beyond dispute, I 
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see no reason that because one man is eminent, there- 
fore another has a right to be impertinent, and throw 
praises in his face. ’Tis just the reverse of the practice 
of the ancient Romans, when a person was advanced to 
triumph for his services. As they hired people to rail 
at him in that circumstance to make him as humble as 
they could, we have fellows to flatter him, and make 
him as proud as they can. Supposing the writer not 
to be mercenary, yet the great man is not more in 
reason obliged to thank him for his picture in a dedica- 
tion, than to thank a painter for that on a sign-post ; 
except it be a less injury to touch the most sacred part 
of him, his character, than to make free with his 
countenance only. I should think nothing justified 
me in this point but the patron’s permission beforehand, 
that I should draw him as like as I could ; whereas most 
authors proceed in this affair just as a dauber I have 
heard of, who, not being able to draw portraits after 
the life, was used to paint faces at random, and look 
out afterwards for people whom he might persuade to 
be like them. To express my notion of the thing ina 
word: to say more toa man than one thinks, with a 
prospect of interest, is dishonest; and without it, 
foolish. And whoever has had success in such an 
undertaking, must of necessity at once think himself in 
his heart a knave for having done it, and his patron a 
fool for having believed it. 

I have sometimes been entertained with considering 
dedications in no very common light. By observing 
what qualities our writers think it will be most pleasing 
to others to compliment them with, one may form some 
judgment which are most so to themselves; and in 
consequence, what sort of people they are. Without 
this view one can read very few dedications but will 
give us cause to wonder how such things came to be said 
at all, or how they were said to such persons? I have 
known a hero complimented upon the decent majesty 
and state he assumed after victory, and a nobleman of 
a different character applauded for his condescension 
to inferiors. This would have seemed very strange to 
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me, but that I happened to know the authors. He who 
made the first compliment was a lofty gentleman, whose 
air and gait discovered when he had published a new 
book ; and the other tippled every night with the 
fellows who laboured at the press while his own 
writings were working off. It is observable of the 
female poets, and ladies dedicatory, that here (as else- 
where) they far exceed us in any strain or rant. As 
beauty is the thing that sex are piqued upon, they 
speak of it generally in a more elevated style than is 
used by the men. They adore in the same manner as 
they would be adored. So when the authoress of a 
famous modern romance begs a young nobleman’s per- 
mission to pay him her ‘ kneeling adorations,’ I am far 
from censuring the expression, as some critics would 
do, as deficient in grammar or sense ; but I reflect, that 
adorations paid in that posture are what a lady might 
expect herself, and my wonder immediately ceases. 
These, when they flatter most, do but as they would be 
done unto : for, as none are so much concerned at being 
injured by calumnies as they who are readiest to cast 
them upon their neighbours, so it is certain none are 
so guilty of flattery to others as those who most ardently 
desire it themselves. 

What led me into these thoughts was a dedication I 
happened upon this morning. The reader must under- 
stand that I treat the least instances or remains of 
ingenuity with respect, in what places soever found, or 
under whatever circumstances of disadvantage. From 
this love to letters I have been so happy in my searches 
after knowledge, that I have found unvalued repositories 
of learning in the lining of band-boxes. I look upon 
these pasteboard edifices, adorned with the fragments 
of the ingenious, with the same veneration as antiquaries 
upon ruined buildings, whose walls preserve divers in- 
scriptions and names, which are nowhere else to be 
found in the world. This morning, when one of the 
Lady Lizard’s daughters was looking over some hoods 
and ribands, brought by her tire-woman, with great 
care and diligence, I employed no less in examining 
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the box which contained them ; it was lined with certain | 
scenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared by part of the 
title there extant) by one of the fair sex. What was 
most legible was the dedication; which, by reason of the 
largeness of the characters, was least defaced by those 
gothic ornaments of flourishes and foliage, wherewith 
the compilers of these sort of structures do often in- 
dustriously obscure the works of the learned. As much 
of it as I could read with any ease, I shall communicate 
to the reader as follows. . . 

‘Though it is a kind of profanation to approach your 
grace with so poor an offering, yet when I reflect how 
acceptable a sacrifice of first-fruits was to Heaven, in 
the earliest and purest ages of religion, that they were 
honoured with solemn feasts, and consecrated to altars 
by a divine command, . . . upon that consideration, as 
an argument of particular zeal, I dedicate. . . . It is 
impossible to behold you without adoring ; yet, dazzled 
and awed by the glory that surrounds you, men feel a 
sacred power that refines their flames, and renders 
them pure as those we ought to offer tothe Deity... . 
The shrine is worthy the divinity that inhabits it. In 
your grace we see what woman was before she fell, 
how nearly allied to the purity and perfection of 
angels. And We Adore and Bless the Glorious 
Work.’ 

Undoubtedly these and other periods of this most 
pious dedication could not but convince the duchess of 
what the eloquent authoress assures her at the end, 
that she was her servant with most ardent devotion. I 
think this a pattern of a new sort of style, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the 
sublime, and may be called the celestial ; that is, when 
the most sacred phrases appropriated to the honour of 
the Deity are applied to a mortal of good quality. As 
I am naturally emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in 
imitation of this lady, to be the inventor, or, at least, 
the first producer of a kind of dedication, very different 
from hers and most- others, since it has not a word but 
what the author religiously thinks in it. It may serve 
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for almost any book, either prose or verse, that has 
been, is, or shall be published, and might run in this. 
manner, 


Tse Aursor to Hisexr. 


* Most Honoured Sir, 

“These labours, upon many considerations, so 
properly belong to none as to you. First, as it was 
your most earnest desire alone that could prevail upon 
me to make them public. Then as I am secure (from 
that constant indulgence you have ever shown to all 
which is mine) that no man will so readily take them’ 
into protection, or so zealously defend them. More- 
over, there is none can so soon discover the beauties 5 
and there are some parts which, it is possible, few 
besides yourself are capable of understanding. Sir, the 
honour, affection, and value I have for you are beyond 
expression ; as great, I am sure, or greater, than any, 
man else can bear you. As for any defects which! 
others may pretend to discover in you, I do faithfully 
declare I was never able to perceive them; and doubt 
not but those persons are actuated purely by a spirit 
of malice or envy, the inseparable attendants on shining 
merit and parts, such as I have always esteemed yours 
to be. It may perhaps be looked upon as a kind of 
violence to modesty, to say this to you in public ; but 
you may believe me it is no more than I have a thou- 
sand times thought of you in private. Might I follow 
the impulse of my soul, there is no subject I could 
launch into with more pleasure than your panegyric. 
But, since something is due to modesty, let me con- 
clude by telling you, that there is nothing so much I 
desire as to know you more thoroughly than I have 
yet the happiness of doing. I may then hope to be 
ol cia to do you some real service; but till then can 
only assure you, that I shall continue to be, as I am 
more than any man alive, Dearest Sir, your affectionate 
friend, and the greatest of your admirers.’— Works. 
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PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, EARL 
OF CHESTERFIELD 
1694-1773 ’ 


ON PASSION 


Ir is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the vulgar, for it 
is both false and absurd, that passionate people are 
the best natured peopleinthe world. ‘They are alittle 
hasty, it is true; a trifle will put them ina fury ; and 
while they are in that fury, they neither know nor care 
what they say or do: but then, as soon as it is over, 
they are extremely sorry and penitent for any injury 
or mischief they did.’ This panegyric on these choleric 
good-natured people, when examined and simplified, 
amounts in plain common-sense and English to this: 
that they are good-natured when they are not ill- 
natured ; and that when in their fits of rage they have 
said or done things that have brought them to the jail 
or the gallows, they are extremely sorry for it. It is 
indeed highly probable that they are; but where is the 
reparation to those whose reputations, limbs, or lives 
they have either wounded or destroyed? This concern 
comes too late, and is only for themselves. Self-love 
was the cause of the injury, and is the only motive of 
the repentance. 

Had these furious people real good-nature their first 
offence would be their last, and they would resolve at 
all events never to relapse. The moment they felt 
their choler rising, they would enjoin themselves an 
absolute silence and inaction, and by that sudden check 
rather expose themselves to a momentary ridicule 
(which, by the way, would be followed by universal 
applause), than run the least risk of being irreparably 
mischievous. y 

I know it is said in their behalf, that this impulse to 
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wrath is constitutionally so sudden and so strong that 
they cannot stifle it, even in its birth; but experience 
shows us, that this allegation is notoriously false; for 
we daily observe that these stormy persons both can 
and do lay those gusts of passion, when awed by respect, 
restrained by interest, or intimidated by fear. The 
most outrageous furioso does not give a loose to his 
anger in presence of his sovereign, or his mistress ; nor 
the expectant heir in presence of the peevish dotard 
from whom he hopes for an inheritance. The soliciting 
courtier, though perhaps under the strongest provoca- 
tions, from unjust delays and broken promises, calmly 
swallows his unavailing wrath, disguises it even under 
smiles, and gently waits for more favourable moments ; 
nor does the criminal fly in a passion at his judge or 
his jury. 

There is then but one solid excuse to be alleged in 
favour of these people; and if they will frankly urge 
it, I will candidly admit it, because it points out its 
own remedy. I mean, let them fairly confess them- 
selves mad, as they most unquestionably are ; for what 
plea can those that are frantic ten times a day bring 
against shaving, bleeding, and a dark room, when so 
many much more harmless madmen are confined in 
their cells at Bedlam for being mad only once in a 
moon? Nay, I have been assured by the late ingenious 
Doctor Monro, that such of his patients who were really 
of a good-natured disposition, and who in their lucid 
intervals were allowed the liberty of walking about 
the hospital, would frequently, when they found the 
previous symptoms of their returning madness, volun- 
tarily apply for confinement, conscious of the mischief 
which they might possibly do if at liberty. If those 
who pretend not to be mad, but who really are so, had 
the same fund of good-nature, they would make the 
same application to their friends, if they have any. 

There is in the Menagiana, a very pretty story of 
one of these angry gentlemen, which sets their extra- 
vagancy in a very ridiculous light. 

Two gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, 
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who was a choleric one, happened to be mounted on a 
high-mettled horse. The horse grew a little trouble- 
some, at which the rider grew very angry, and whipped 
and spurred him with great fury ; to which the horse, 
almost as wrong-headed as his master, replied with 
kicking and plunging. The companion, concerned for 
the danger, and ashamed of the folly of his friend, said 
to him coolly, ‘Be quiet, be quiet, and show yourself 
the wiser of the two.’ 

This sort of madness, for I will call it by no other 
name, flows from various causes, of which 1 shall now 
enumerate the most general. 

Light unballasted heads are very apt to be overset 
by every gust, or even breeze of passion ; they appre- 
ciate things wrong, and think everything of importance, 
but what really is so ; hence those frequent and sudden 
transitions from silly joy to sillier anger, according as 
the present silly humour is gratified or thwarted. This 
is the never-failing characteristic of the uneducated 
vulgar, who often in the same half-hour fight with fury, 
and shake hands with affection. Such heads give 
themselves no time to reason; and if you attempt to 
reason with them they think you rally them, and resent 
the affront. They are, in short, overgrown children, 
and continue so in the most advanced age. Far be it 
from me to insinuate, what some ill-bred authors have 
bluntly asserted, that this is in general the case of the 
fairest part of our species, whose great vivacity does 
not always allow them time to reason consequentially, 
but hurries them into testiness upon the least opposi- 
tion to their will; but at the same time, with all the 
partiality which I have for them, and nobody can have 
more than I have, I must confess that, in all their 
debates, I have much more admired the copiousness of 
their rhetoric than the conclusiveness of their logic. 

People of strong animal spirits, warm constitutions, 
and a cold genius (a most unfortunate and ridiculous, 
though common compound) are most irascible animals, 
and very dangerous in their wrath. They are active, 
puzzling, blundering, and petulantly enterprising and 
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persevering. They are impatient of the least contra- 
diction, having neither arguments nor words to reply 
with ; and the animal part of their composition bursts 
out into furious explosions, which have often mis- 
chievous consequences. Nothing is too outrageous or 
criminal for them to say or do in these fits; but as the 
beginning of their frenzy is easily discoverable by their 
glaring eyes, inflamed countenances, and rapid motions, 
the company, as conservators of the peace (which, by 
the way, every man is, till the authority of a magistrate 
can be produced), should forcibly seize these madmen, 
and confine them, in the meantime, in some dark 
closet, vault, or coal-hole. 

Men of nice honour, without one grain of common 
honesty (for such there are), are wonderfully com- 
bustible. The honourable is to support and protect 
the dishonest part of their character. The con- 
sciousness of their guilt makes them both sore and 
jealous, 

There is another very irascible sort of human animals, 
whose madness proceeds from pride. These are gener- 
ally the people, who, having just fortunes sufficient to 
live idle and useless to society, create themselves 
gentlemen, and are scrupulously tender of the rank 
and dignity which they have not. ‘They require the 
more respect, from being conscious that they have no 
right to any. They construe everything into a slight, 
ask explanations with heat, and misunderstand them 
with fury. ‘Who are you? What are you? Do you 
know who you speak to? I’ll teach you to be insolent 
to a gentleman,’ are their daily idioms of speech, which 
frequently end in assault and battery, to the great 
emolument of the Round-house and Crown office. 

I have known many young fellows, who, at their 
first setting out in the world, or in the army, have 
simulated a passion which they did not feel, merely as 
an indication of spirit, which word is falsely looked 
upon as synonymous with courage. They dress and 
look fierce, swear enormously, and rage furiously, 
seduced by that popular word ‘spirit.’ But I beg 
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leave to inform these mistaken young gentlemen, 
whose error I compassionate, that the true spirit of 
a rational being consists in cool and steady resolution, 
which can only be the result of reflection and virtue. 

I am very sorry to be obliged to own, that there is 
not a more irritable part of the species than my brother 
authors. Criticism, censure, or even the slightest dis- 
approbation of their immortal works excite their most 
furious indignation. It is true indeed that they express 
their resentment in a manner less dangerous, both to 
others and to themselves. Like incensed porcupines, 
they dart their quills at the objects of their wrath. 
The wounds given by these shafts are not mortal, and 
only painful in proportion to the distance from whence 
they fly. Those which are discharged (as by much the 
greatest number are) from great heights, such as 
garrets or four-pair-of-stairs rooms, are puffed away by 
the wind, and never hit the mark ; but those which are 
let off from a first or second floor, are apt to occasion 
a little smarting, and sometimes festering, especially if 
the party wounded be unsound. 

Our Great Creator has wisely given us passions to 
rouse us into action, and to engage our gratitude to 
him by the pleasures they procure us ; but at the same 
time He has kindly given us reason sufficient, if we 
will but give that reason fair play, to control those 
passions ; and has delegated authority to say to them, 
as He said to the waters, ‘ Thus far shall ye go, and no 
farther.’ The angry man is his own severest tor- 
mentor ; his breast knows no peace, while his raging 
passions are restrained by no sense of either religious 
or moral duties. What would be his case, if his un- 
forgiving example (if I may use such an expression) 
were followed by his All-Merciful Maker, whose for- 
giveness he can only hope for, in proportion as he 
himself forgives and loves his fellow-creatures?— 
Works. 
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MENRY FIELDING 
1707-1754 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF LETTERS 


 Taoven of the three forms of government acknow- 
ledged in the schools all have been very warmly opposed 
and as warmly defended, yet in this point the diferent 
advocates will, I believe, very readily agree, that there 
is not one of the three which is not greatly to be pre- 
ferred to total anarchy—a state in which there is no 
subordination, no lawful power, and no settled govern- 
ment, but where every man is at liberty to act in what- 
ever manner it pleaseth him best. 

As this is in reality a most deplorable state, I have 
long lamented, with great anguish of heart, that it is 
at present the case of a very large body of people in 
this kingdom—an assertion which, as it may surprise 
most of my readers, I will make haste to explain, by 
declaring that I mean the fraternity of the quill, that 
body of men to whom the public assign the name of 
authors. | 

However absurd politicians may have been pleased to 
represent the imperium in imperio, it will here, I doubt 
not, be found on a strict examination to be extremely 
necessary, the commonwealth of literature being indeed 
totally distinct from the greater commonwealth, and no 
more dependent upon it than the kingdom of England 
is on that of France. Of this our legislature seems to 
have been at all times sensible, as they have never 
attempted any provision for the regulation or correction 
of this body. In one instance, it is true, there are (I 
should rather, I believe, say there were) some laws to 
restrain them ; for writers, if I am not mistaken, have 
been formerly punished for blasphemy against God and 
libels against the government ; nay, I have been told 
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that to slander the reputation of private persons was 
once thought unlawful here as well as among the 
Romans, who, as Horace tells us, had a severe law for 
this purpose. 

In promulging these laws (whatever may be the reason 
of suffering them to ay obsolete) the state seems to 
have acted very wisely, as such kind of writings are 
really of most mischievous consequence to the public ; 
but, alas! there are many abuses, many horrid evils, 
daily springing up in the commonwealth of literature, 
which appear to affect only that commonwealth, at 
least immediately, of which none of the political 
legislators have ever taken any notice, nor hath any 
civil court of judicature ever pretended to any cog- 
nizance of them. Nonsense and dulness are no 
crimes in foro civili; no man can be questioned for 
bad verses in Westminster Hall; and, amongst the 
many indictments for battery, not one can be produced 
for breaking poor Priscian’s head, though it is done 
almost every day. 

But though immediately, as I have said, these evils do 
not affect the greater commonwealth, yet, as they tend 
to the utter ruin of the lesser, so they have a remote 
evil consequence, even on the state itself ; which seems, 
by having left them unprovided for, to have remitted 
them, for the sake of convenience to the government 
of laws and to the superintendence of magistrates of 
this lesser commonwealth, and never to have foreseen 
or suspected that dreadful state of anarchy which at 
present prevails in this lesser empire—an empire which 
hath formerly made so great a figure in this kingdom, 
and that, indeed, almost within our own memories. 

It may appear strange that none of our English 
historians have spoken clearly and distinctly of this 
lesser empire; but this may be well accounted for 
when we consider that all these histories have been 
written by two sorts of ersons—that is to say, either 

oliticians or lawyers. ow, the former of these have 

ad their imaginations so entirely filled with the affairs 
of the greater empire that it is no wonder the business _ 
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of the lesser should have totally escaped their observa- 
tion. And as to the lawyers, they are well known to 
have been very little acquainted with the common- 
wealth of literature, and to have always acted and 
written in defiance to its laws. 

From these reasons it is very difficult to fix, with 
certainty, the exact period when this commonwealth 
first began among us. Indeed, if the originals of all 
the greater empires upon earth, and even of our own, 
be wrapped in such obscurity that they elude the 
inquiries of the most diligent sifters of antiquity, we 
cannot be surprised that this fate should attend our 
little empire, opposed as it hath been by the pen of the 
lawyer, overlooked by the eye of the historian, and 
never once smelt after by the nose of the antiquary. 

In the earliest ages the literary state seems to have 
been an ecclesiastical democracy, for the clergy are 
then said to have had all the learning among them; 
and the great reverence paid at that time to it by the 
laity appears from hence, that whoever could prove in 
a court of justice that he belonged to this state, by 
only reading a single verse in the Testament, was 
vested with the highest privileges, and might do almost 
what he pleased, even commit murder with impunity. 
And this privilege was called the benefit of the clergy. 

This commonwealth, however, can scarce be said to 
have been in any flourishing state of old time even 
among the clergy themselves; inasmuch as we are 
told that a rector of a parish, going to law with his 
parishioners about paving the church, quoted this 
authority from St. Peter, Paveant ili, non paveam 90, 
which he construed thus: ‘They are to pave the 
church, and not I.’ And this, by a judge who was 
likewise an ecclesiastic, was allowed to be very good 
law. 

The nobility had clearly no ancient connection with 
this commonwealth, nor would submit to be bound by 
any of its laws ; witness that provision in an old act of 

arliament, ‘ That a nobleman shall be entitled to the 
enefit of his clergy’ (the privilege above-mentioned) 
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‘even though he cannot read.’ Nay, the whole body 
of the laity, though they gave such honours to this 
commonwealth, appear to have been very few of them 
under its jurisdiction, as appears by a law cited by 
Judge Rolls in his Abridgment, with the reason which 
he gives for it: ‘ The command of the sheriff,’ says this 
writer, ‘to his officer, by word of mouth and without 
writing, is good; for it may be that neither the sheriff 
nor his officer can write or read.’ 

But not to dwell on these obscure times, when so 
very little authentic can be found concerning this 
commonwealth, let us come at once to the days of 
Henry the Eighth, when no less a revolution happened 
in the lesser than in the greater empire, for the literary 
government became absolute, together with the political, 
in the hands of one and the same monarch, who was 
himself a writer, and dictated, not only law, but common 
sense too, to all his people, suffering no one to write 
or speak but according to his will and pleasure. 

After this king’s demise the literary commonwealth 
was again separated from the political, for I do not 
find that his successor on the greater throne succeeded 
him likewise in the lesser. Nor did either of the two 
queens, as I can learn, pretend to any authority in this 
empire, in which the Salique law hath universally pre- 
vailed, for though there have been some considerable 
subjects of the female sex in the literary commonwealth, 
J never remember to have read of a queen. 

It is not easy to say with any great exactness what 
form of government was preserved in this common- 
wealth during the reigns of Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth, for though there were some 
great men in those times, none of them seem to have 
affected the throne of wit; nay, Shakespeare, who 
flourished in the latter end of the last reign, and who 
seemed so justly qualified to enjoy this crown, never 
thought of challenging it. 

In the reign of James I. the literary government was 
an aristocracy, for I do not choose to give it the evil 
name of oligarchy, though it consisted only of four, 
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namely, Master William Shakespeare, Master Benjamin 
Jonson, Master John Fletcher, and Master Francis 
Beaumont. This quadrumvirate, as they introduced a 
new form of government, thought proper, according to 
Machiavel’s advice, to introduce new names ; they 
therefore called themselves The Wits, a name which 
hath been affected since by the reigning monarchs in 
this empire. 

The last of this quadrumvirate enjoyed the govern- 
ment alone during his life ; after which the troubles 
that shortly after ensued involved this lesser common- 
wealth in all the confusion and ruin of the greater, nor 
can anything be found of it with sufficient certainty till 
the Wits, in the reign of Charles II., after many 
struggles among themselves for superiority, at last 
agreed to elect John Dryden to be their king. 

This King John had a very long reign, though a 
very unquiet one ; for there were several pretenders to 
the throne of wit in his time, who formed very con- 
siderable parties against him, and gave him great un- 
easiness, of which his successor hath made mention in 
the following lines :— 


Pride, folly, malice, against Dryden rose, ’ 
In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaux. 


Besides which, his finances were in such disorder, 
that it is affirmed his treasury was more than once 
entirely empty. 

He died, nevertheless, in a good old age, possessed 
of the kingdom of Wit, and was succeeded by King 
Alexander, surnamed Pope. 

This prince enjoyed the crown many years, and is 
thought to have stretched the prerogative much farther 
than his predecessor ; he is said to have been extremely 
jealous of the affections of his subjects, and to have 
employed various spies, by whom if he was informed 
of the least suggestion against his title, he never failed 
of branding the accused person with the word dunce on 
his forehead in broad letters ; after which the unhappy 
culprit was obliged to lay by his pen for ever, for no 
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bookseller would venture to print a word that he 
wrote. 

He did indeed put a total restraint on the liberty of 
the press; for no person durst read anything which 
was writ without his license and approbation ; and this 
license he granted only to four during his reign, 
namely, to the celebrated Dr. Swift, to the ingenious 
Dr. Young, to Dr. Arbuthnot, and to one Mr. Gay, 
four of his principal courtiers and favourites. 

But without diving any deeper into his character, we 
must allow that King Alexander had great merit as a 
writer, and his title to the kingdom of Wit was better 
founded at least than his enemies have pretended. 

After the demise of King Alexander, the literary 
state relapsed again into democracy, or rather, indeed, 
into downright anarchy ; of which, as well as of the 
consequences, I shall treat in a future paper.— Works. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 
1709-1784 


A GARRET AND ITS TENANTS 


Mr. RamMBLER 
Sir, 
You have formerly observed that curiosity often ter- 
minates in barren knowledge, and that the mind 
is prompted to study and inquiry rather by the 
uneasiness of ignorance than the hope of profit. 
Nothing can be of less importance to an present 
interest, than the fortune of those who have tent long 
lost in the grave, and from whom nothing now can be 
hoped or feared... Yet, to rouse the zeal of a true 
antiquary, little more is necessary than to mention a 
name which mankind have conspired to forget; he 
will make his way to remote scenes of action through 
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obscurity and contradiction, as Tully sought amidst 
bushes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not easy to discover how it concerns him that 
gathers the produce, or receives the rent of an estate, 
to know through what families the land has passed, 
who is registered in the Conqueror’s survey as its 
possessor, how often it has been forfeited by treason, 
or how often sold by prodigality. The power or wealth 
of the present inhabitants of a country cannot be much 
increased by an inquiry after the names of those bar- 
barians, who destroyed one another, twenty centuries 
ago, in contests for the shelter of woods or convenience 
of pasturage. Yet we see that no man can be at rest 
in the enjoyment of a new purchase, till he has learned 
the history of his grounds from the ancient inhabitants 
of the parish, and that no nation omits to record the 
actions of their ancestors, however bloody, savage, and 
rapacious. 

The same disposition, as different opportunities call 
it forth, discovers itself in great or little things. I 
have always thought it unworthy of a wise man to 
slumber in total inactivity, only because he happens to 
have no employment equal to his ambition or genius: 
it is therefore my custom to apply my attention to the 
objects before me; and as I cannot think any place 
wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habitation 
to a man of letters, I have collected the history and 
antiquities of the several garrets in which I have resided. 


“ Quantulacunque estis, vos ego magna voco.” 
‘‘ How small to others, but how great to me!” 


Many of these narratives my industry has been able 
to extend to a considerable length; but the woman 
with whom I now lodge has lived only eighteen months 
in the house, and can give no account of its ancient 
revolutions; the plaisterer having, at her entrance, 
obliterated, by his white-wash, all the smoky memorials 
which former tenants had left upon the ceiling, and 
perhaps drawn the veil of oblivion over politicians, 
philosophers, and poets. 
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When I first cheapened my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that she hoped I was not an author, for the 
lodgers on the first floor had stipulated that the upper 
rooms should not be occupied by a noisy trade. I very 
readily promised to give no disturbance to her family, 
and soon dispatched a bargain on the usual terms. 

I had not slept many nights in my new apartment 
before I began to inquire after my predecessors, and 
found my landlady, whose imagination is filled chiefly 
with her own affairs, very ready to give me information. 

Curiosity, like all other desires, produces pain as 
well as pleasure. Before she began her narrative, I 
had heated my head with expectations of adventures 
and discoveries, of elegance in disguise, and learning 
in distress ; and was somewhat mortified when I heard 
that the first tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing was 
remembered but that he complained of his room for 
want of light; and, after having lodged in it a month, 
and paid only a week’s rent, pawned a piece of cloth 
which he was trusted to cut out, and was forced to 
make a precipitate retreat from this quarter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived from the 
country, who lived for five weeks with great regularity, 
and became by frequent treats very much the favourite 
of the family, but at last received visits so frequently 
from a cousin in Cheapside, that she brought the 
reputation of the house into danger, and was therefore 
dismissed with good advice. 

The room then stood empty for a fortnight: my 
landlady began to think she had judged hardly, and 
often wished for such another lodger. At last, an 
elderly man of a grave aspect read the bill, and bar- 
gained for the room at the very first price that was 
asked. He lived in close retirement, seldom went out 
till evening, and then returned early, sometimes cheer- 
ful, and at other times dejected. It was remarkable 
that, whatever he purchased, he never had small money 
in his pocket ; and, though cool and temperate on other 
occasions, was always vehement and stormy till he 
received his change. He paid his rent with great 
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exactness, and seldom failed once a week to requite 
my landlady’s civility with a supper. At last, such is 
the fate of human felicity, the house was alarmed at 
midnight by the constable, who demanded to search 
the garrets. My landlady assuring him that he had 
mistaken the door, conducted him up stairs, where he 
found the tools of a coiner ; but the tenant had crawled 
along the roof to an empty house, and escaped ; much 
to the joy of my landlady, who declares him a very 
honest man, and wonders why any body should be 
hanged for making money when such numbers are in 
want of it. She however confesses that she shall, for 
the future, always question the character of those who 
take her garret without beating down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the window, and 
the poor woman was teased for seven weeks by in- 
numerable passengers, who obliged her to climb with 
them every hour up five stories, and then disliked the 
prospect, hated the noise of a public street, thought 
the stairs narrow, objected to a low ceiling, required 
the walls to be hung with fresher paper, asked ques- 
tions about the neighbourhood, could not think of 
living so far from their acquaintance, wished the 
windows had looked to the south rather than the west, 
told how the door and chimney might have been better 
disposed, bid her half the price that she asked, or 
promised to give her earnest the next day, and came 
no more. 

At last, a short meagre man, in a tarnished waist- 
coat, desired to see the garret, and, when he had stipu- 
lated for two long shelves, and a large table, hired it 
at a low rate. When the affair was completed, he 
looked round him with great satisfaction, and repeated 
some words which the woman did not understand. In 
two days he brought a great box of books, took pos- 
session of his room, and lived very inoffensively, except 
that he frequently disturbed the inhabitants of the next 
floor by unseasonable noises. He was generally in bed 
at noon ; but from evening to midnight he sometimes 
talked aloud with great vehemence, sometimes stamped 
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as in rage, sometimes threw down his poker, then 
clattered his chairs, then sat down in deep thought, 
and again burst out into loud vociferation ; sometimes 
he would sigh as oppressed with misery, and sometimes 
shake with convulsive laughter. When he encountered 
any of the family, he gave way or bowed, but rarely 
spoke, except that as he went up stairs he often 
repeated, 
“ 


Os bréprata Séuara vase.” 
‘This habitant th’ aérial regions boast :” 


‘hard words, to which his neighbours listened so often 
that they learned them without understanding them. 
‘What was his employment she did not venture to ask 
him, but at last heard a printer’s boy inquire for the 
author. 

My landlady was very often advised to beware of this 
strange man, who, though he was quiet for the present, 
might perhaps become outrageous in the hot months ; 
but, as she was punctually paid, she could not find any 
sufficient reason for dismissing him, till one night he 
convinced her, by setting fire to his curtains, that it 
was not safe to have an author for an inmate. 
| She had then for six weeks a succession of tenants, 
who left the house on Saturday, and, instead of paying 
their rent, stormed at their landlady. At last she took 
in two sisters, one of whom had spent her little fortune 
in procuring remedies for a lingering disease, and was 
now supported and attended by the other: she climbed 
with difficulty to the apartment, where she languished 
eight weeks without impatience, or lamentation, except 
for the expense and fatigue which her sister suffered, 
and then calmly and contentedly expired. The sister 
followed her to the grave, paid the few debts which 
they had contracted, wiped away the tears of useless 
sorrow, and, returning to the business of common life, 
resigned to me the vacant habitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which have 
happened in the narrow space where my present 
fortune has fixed my residence. So true it is that 
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amusement and instruction are always at hand for 
those who have skill and willingness to find them; and 
so just is the observation of Juvenal, that a single 
house will show whatever is done or suffered in the 
world. 
Iam, sir, &. 
—fambler. 


ON WASTING TIME 


When Diogenes received a visit in his tub from 
Alexander the Great, and was asked, according to the 
ancient forms of royal courtesy, what petition he had 
to offer; ‘I have nothing,’ said he, ‘to ask, but that 
you would remove to the other side, that you may not, 
by intercepting the sunshine, take from me what you 
cannot give me.’ 

Such was the demand of Diogenes from the greatest 
monarch of the earth; which those who have less 
power than Alexander may, with yet more propriety, 
apply to themselves. He that does much good, may 
be allowed to do sometimes a little harm. But if the 
opportunities of beneficence be denied by fortune, inno- 
cence should at least be vigilantly preserved. 

It is well known, that time once past never returns ; 
and that the moment which is lost is lost for ever. 
Time therefore ought, above all other kinds of property, 
to be free from invasion ; and yet there is no man who 
does not claim the power of wasting that time which is 
the right of others. 

This usurpation is so general, that a very small part 
of the year is spent by choice; scarcely any thing is 
done when it is intended, or obtained when it is desired. 
Life is continually ravaged by invaders; one steals 
away an hour, and another a day ; one conceals the 
robbery by hurrying us into business, another by lulling 
us with amusement; the depredation is continued 
through a thousand vicissitudes of tumult and tran- 
quility, till, having lost all, we can lose no more. 
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This waste of the lives of men has been very fre- 
quently charged upon the Great, whose followers linger 
from year to year in expectations, and die at last with 
petitions in their hands. Those who raise envy will 
easily incur censure. I know not whether statesmen 
and patrons do not suffer more reproaches than they 
deserve, and may not rather themselves complain, that 
they are given up a prey to pretensions without merit, 
and to importunity without shame. 

_ The truth is, that the inconveniences of attendance 

are more lamented than felt. To the greater number 
solicitation is its own reward. To be seen in good 
company, to talk of familiarities with men of power, 
to be able to tell the freshest news, to gratify an 
inferior circle with predictions of increase or decline 
of favour, and to be regarded as a candidate for high 
offices, are compensations more than equivalent to the 
delay of favours, which perhaps he that begs them has 
hardly confidence to expect. 

A man conspicuous in a high station, who multiplies 
hopes that he may multiply dependants, may be con- 
sidered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, but easily 
avoided ; his den is known, and they who would not 
be devoured need not approach it. The great danger 
of the waste of time is from caterpillars and moths, 
who are not resisted, because they are not feared, and 
who work on with unheeded mischiefs and invisible 
encroachments. 

He whose rank or, merit procures him the notice of 
mankind must give up himself, in a great measure, to 
the convenience or humour of those who surround him. 
Every man who is sick of himself will fly to him for 
relief ; he that wants to speak will require him to hear ; 
and he that wants to hear will expect him to speak. 
Hour passes after hour, the noon succeeds to morning, 
and the evening to noon, while a thousand objects are 
forced upon his attention, which he rejects as fast as 
they are offered, but -whieh the custom of the world 
requires to be received with appearance of regard. 

Jf we will have the kindness of others, we must 
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endure their follies. He who cannot persuade himself 
to withdraw from society, must be content to pay a 
tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants; to the 
loiterer, who makes appointments which he never 
keeps; to the consulter, who asks advice which he 
never takes; to the boaster, who blusters only to be 
praised ; to the complainer, who whines only to be 
pitied ; to the projector, whose happiness is to enter- 
tain his friends with expectations which all but himself 
know to be vain ; to the economist, who tells of bar- 
gains and settlements ; to the politician, who predicts 
the fate of battles and breach of alliances; to the 
usurer, who compares the different funds ; and to the 
talker, who talks only because he loves to be talking. 

To put every man in possession of his own time, and 
rescue the day from this succession of usurpers, is 
beyond my power, and beyond my hope. Yet, per- 
haps, some stop might be put to this unmerciful perse- 
cution, if all would seriously reflect, that whoever pays 
a visit that is not desired, or talks longer than the 
hearer is willing to attend, is guilty of an injury which 
he cannot repair, and takes away that which he cannot 
give.—Idler, 


DAVID HUME 
1711-1776 


OF AVARICE 


Ir is easy to observe, that comic writers exaggerate 
every character, and draw their fop or coward with 
stronger features than are anywhere to be met with 
in nature. ‘his moral kind of painting for the stage 
has been often compared to the painting for cupolas 
and ceilings, where the colours are overcharged, and 
every part is drawn excessively large, and beyond 
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nature. The figures seem monstrous and dispro- 
portioned, when seen too nigh; but become natural 
and regular, when set at a distance, and placed in 
that point of view, in which they are intended to be 
surveyed. For a like reason, when characters are 
exhibited in theatrical representations, the want of 
reality removes, in a manner, the personages ; and 
rendering them more cold and unentertaining, makes 
it necessary to compensate, by the force of colouring, 
what they want in substance. Thus we find in common 
life, that when a man once allows himself to depart 
from truth in his narrations, he never can keep within 
bounds of probability ; but adds still some new cir- 
cumstance to render his stories more marvellous, and 
to satisfy his imagination. Two men in buckram suits 
became eleven to Sir John Falstaff, before the end of 
the story. 

There is only one vice, which may be found in life 
with as strong features, and as high a colouring as 
need be employed by any satirist or comic poet; and. 
that is Avarice. Every day we meet with men of 
immense fortunes, without heirs, and on the very 
brink of the grave, who refuse themselves the most 
common necessaries of life, and go on heaping posses- 
sions on possessions under all the real pressures of the 
severest poverty. An old usurer, says the story, lying 
in his last agonies, was presented by the priest with 
the crucifix to worship. He opens his eyes a moment 
before he expires, considers the crucifix, and cries, 
These jewels are not true; I can only lend ten pistoles 
upon such a pledge. This was probably the invention 
of some epigrammatist ; and yet every one, from his 
own experience, may be able to recollect almost as 
strong instances of perseverance in avarice. It is 
commonly reported of a famous miser in this city, 
that finding himself near death, he sent for some of 
the magistrates, and gave them a bill of an hundred 
pounds, payable after his decease, which sum he in- 
tended should be disposed of in charitable uses; but 
scarce were they gone, when he orders them to be 
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called back, and offers them ready money if they 
would abate five pounds of the sum. Another noted 
miser in the north, intending to defraud his heirs, 
and leave his fortune to the building an hospital, pro- 
tracted the drawing of his will from day to day; and 
it is thought, that if those interested in it had not 
aid for the drawing of it, he would have died intestate. 
n short, none of the most furious excesses of love and 
ambition are, in any respect, to be compared to the 
extremes of avarice. 

The best excuse that can be made for avarice is, 
that it generally prevails in old men, or in men of 
cold tempers, where all the other affections are extinct ; 
and the mind being incapable of remaining without 
some passion or pursuit, at last finds out this mon- 
strously absurd one, which suits the coldness and 
inactivity of its temper. At the same time, it seems 
very extraordinary, that so frosty, spiritless a passion 
should be able to carry us further than all the warmth 
of youth and pleasure. But if we look more narrowly 
into the matter, we shall find, that this very circum- 
stance renders the explication of the case more easy.’ 
. When the temper is warm and full of vigour, it natu- 
rally shoots out more ways than one, and produces 
inferior passions to counterbalance, in some degree, 
its predominant inclination. It is impossible for a 
person of that temper, however bent on any pursuit, 
to be deprived of all sense of shame, or all regard to 
sentiments of mankind. His friends must have some 
influence over him; and other considerations are apt 
to have their weight. All this serves to restrain him 
within some bounds. But it is no wonder that the 
avaricious man, being, from the coldness of his temper, 
without regard to reputation, to friendship, or to 
pleasure, should be carried so far by his prevailing 
inclination, and should display his passion in such 
surprising instances. 

Accordingly, we find no vice so irreclaimable as 
avarice ; and though there scarcely has been a moralist 
or philosopher, from the beginning of the world to 
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this day, who has not levelled a stroke at it, we hardly 
find a single instance of any person’s being cured of 
it. For this reason, I am more apt to approve of those 
who attack it with wit and humour, than of those who 
treat it in a serious manner. There being so little 
hopes of doing good to the people infected with this 
vice, I would have the rest of mankind at least, 
diverted by our manner of exposing it ; as indeed there 
is no kind of diversion, of which they seem so willing 
to partake. 

_ Among the fables of Monsieur de la Motte, there 
is one levelled against avarice, which seems to me 
more natural and easy than most of the fables of that 
ingenious author. A miser, says he, being dead, and 
fairly interred, came to the banks of the Styx, desiring 
to be ferried over along with the other ghosts. Charon 
demands his fare, and is surprised to see the miser, 
rather than pay it, throw himself into the river, and 
swim over to the other side, notwithstanding all the 
clamour and opposition that could be made to him. 
All hell was in an uproar; and each of the judges was 
meditating some punishment suitable to a crime of 
such dangerous consequence to the infernal revenues. 
Shall he be chained to the rock with Prometheus? or 
tremble below the precipice in company with the 
Danaides? or assist Sisyphus in rolling his stone? 
No, says Minos, none of these. We must invent 
some severer punishment. Let him be sent back to 
the earth, to see the use his heirs are making of his 
riches. 

I hope it will not be interpreted as a design of 
setting myself in opposition to this celebrated author, 
if I proceed to deliver a fable of my own, which is 
intended to expose the same vice of avarice. The hint 
of it was taken from these lines of Mr. Pope :— 


Damn’d to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides. 


Our old mother Earth once lodged an indictment 
against Avarice before the courts of heaven, for her 
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wicked and malicious counsel and advice in tempting, 
inducing, persuading, and traitorously seducing the 
children of the plaintiff to commit the detestable crime 
of parricide upon her, and, mangling the body, ran- 
sack her very bowels for hidden treasure. The indict- 
ment was very long and verbose; but we must omit 
a great part of the repetitions and synonymous terms, 
not to tire our readers too much with our tale. Avarice, 
being called before Jupiter to answer to this charge, 
had not much to say in her own defence. The injury 
was clearly proved upon her. The fact, indeed, was 
notorious, and the injury had been frequently repeated. 
When, therefore, the plaintiff demanded justice, Jupiter 
very readily gave sentence in her favour; and his de- 
cree was to this purpose—That, since dame Avarice, 
the defendant, had thus grievously injured dame Earth, 
the plaintiff, she was hereby ordered to take that 
treasure, of which she had feloniously robbed the said 
plaintiff by ransacking her bosom, and restore it back 
to her without diminution or retention. From this 
sentence it will follow, says Jupiter to the by-standers, 
that in all future ages, the retainers of Avarice shall 
bury and conceal their riches, and thereby restore to 
the earth what they take from her.— Essays, 


MY OWN LIFE 


It is difficult for a man to speak long of himself 
without vanity ; therefore, I shall be short. It may 
be thought an instance of vanity that I pretend at all 
to write my life ; but this Narrative shall contain little 
more than the History of my Writings ; as, indeed, 
almost all my life has been spent in literary pursuits 
and occupations. ‘The first success of most of my 
writings was not such ag to be an object of vanity. 

I was born the 26th of April, 1711, old style, at 
Edinburgh. I was of a good family, both by father 
and mother. My father’s family is a branch of the 

0 
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Earl of Home’s or Hume’s; and my ancestors had 
been proprietors of the estate, which my brother pos- 
sesses, for several generations. My mother was 
daughter of Sir David Falconer, President of the 
College of Justice; the title of Halkerton came by 
succession to her brother. : 

My family, however, was not rich; and, being my- 
self a younger brother, my patrimony, according to 
the mode of my country, was of course very slender. 
My father, who passed for a man of parts, died when 
I was an infant, leaving me, with an elder brother 
and a sister, under the care of our mother, a woman 
of singular merit, who, though young and handsome, 
devoted herself entirely to the rearing and educating 
of her children. I passed through the ordinary course 
of education with success, and was seized very early 
with a passion for literature, which has been the ruling 
passion of my life, and the great source of my enjoy- 
ments. My studious disposition, my sobriety, and my 
industry, gave my family a notion that the law was a 
proper profession for me; but I found an insurmount- 
able aversion to every thing but the pursuits of philo- 
sophy and general learning; and while they fancied 
I was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil 
were the authors which I was secretly devouring. 

My very slender fortune, however, being unsuitable 
to this plan of life, and my health being a little broken 
by my ardent application, I was tempted, or rather 
forced, to make a very feeble trial for entering into a 
more active scene of life. In 1734, I went to Bristol, 
with some recommendations to eminent merchants, 
but in a few months found that scene totally unsuitable 
to me. I went over to France, with a view of prose- 
cuting my studies in a country retreat; and I there 
laid that plan of life, which I have steadily and suc- 
cessfully pursued. I resolved to make a very rigid 
frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, to maintain 
unimpaired my independency, and to regard every 
object as contemptible, except the improvement of my 
talents in literature. 
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During my retreat in France, first at Rheims, but 
chiefly at La Fleche, in Anjou, I composed my Treatise 
of Human Nature. After passing three years very 
agreeably in that country, I came over to London in 
1/37. In the end of 1738, I published my ‘Treatise, 
and immediately went down to my mother and my 
brother, who lived at his country-house, and was em- 
ploying himself very judiciously and successfully in 
the improvement of his fortune. 

Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than 
my Treatise of Human Nature. It fell dead-born Srom 
the press, without reaching such distinction as even to 
excite a murmur among the zealots. But being natu- 
rally of a cheerful and sanguine temper, I very soon 
recovered the blow, and prosecuted with great ardour 
my studies in the country. In 1742, I printed at 
Edinburgh the first part of my Essays: the work was 
favourably received, and soon made me entirely forget 
my former disappointment. I continued with my 
mother and brother in the country, and in that time 
recovered the knowledge of the Greek language, which 
I had too much neglected in my early youth. 

In 1745, I received a letter from the Marquis of 
Annandale, inviting me to come and live with him 
in England ; I found also, that the friends and family 
of that young nobleman were desirous of putting him 
under my care and direction, for the state of his mind 
and health required it. I lived with him a twelve- 
month. My appointments during that time made a 
considerable accession to my small fortune. I then 
received an invitation from General St. Clair, to attend 
him as a secretary to his expedition, which was at first 
meant against Canada, but ended in an incursion on 
the coast of France. Next year, to wit, 1747, I re- 
ceived an invitation from the General to attend him 
in the same station in his military embassy to the 
courts of Vienna and Turin. I then wore the uniform 
of an officer, and was introduced at these courts as 
aid-de-camp to the General, along with Sir Harry 
Erskine and Captain Grant, now General Grant. 
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These two years were almost the only interruptions 
which my studies have received during the course of 
my life. I passed them agreeably, and in good com- 
pany; and my appointments, with my frugality, had 
made me reach a fortune, which I called independent, 
though most of my friends were inclined to smile when 
J said so; in short, I was now master of near a thou- 
sand pounds. 

I had always entertained a notion, that my want 
of success in publishing the Treatise of Human Nature, 
had proceeded more from the manner than the matter, 
and that I had been guilty of a very usual indiscretion, 
in going to the press too early. I, therefore, cast the 
first part of that work anew in the Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding, which was published while I 
was at Turin. But this piece was at first little more 
successful than the Treatise of Human Nature. On 
my return from Italy, I had the mortification to find 
ali England in a ferment, on account of Dr. Middle- 
ton’s Free Inquiry, while my performance was entirely 
overlooked and neglected. A new edition, which had 
-been published at London, of my Essays, Moral and 
Political, met not with a much better reception. 

Such is the force of natural temper, that these dis- 
appointments made little or no impression on me. 
went down in 1749, and lived two years with my brother 
at his country-house, for my mother was now dead. 
I there composed the second part of my Essays, which 
I called Political Discourses, and also my Inquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals, which is another part 
of my Treatise that I cast anew. Meanwhile, my 
bookseller, A. Millar, informed me, that my former 
publications (all but the unfortunate Treatise) were 
beginning to be the subject of conversation ; that the 
sale of them was gradually increasing, and that new 
editions were demanded. Answers by Reverends and 
Right Reverends, came out two or three in a year; 
and I found, by Dr. Warburton’s railing, that the 
books were beginning to be esteemed in good company. 
However, J had a fixed resolution, which I inflexibly 
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maintained, never to reply to anybody ; and not being 
very irascible in my temper, I have easily kept myself 
clear of all literary squabbles. These symptoms of a 
rising reputation gave me encouragement, as I was 
ever more disposed to see the favourable than un- 
favourable side of things; a turn of mind which it is 
more happy to possess, than to be born to an estate 
of ten thousand a year. 

In 1751, I removed from the country to the town, 
the true scene for a man of letters. In 1752, were 

ublished_at Edinburgh, where I then lived, my 

olitical Discourses, the only work of mine that was 
successful on the first publication. It was well received 
abroad and at home. In the same year was published 
at London, my Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals; which, in my own opinion (who ought not 
to judge on that subject), is of all my writings, 
historical, philosophical, or literary, incomparably 
the ae It came unnoticed and unobserved into the 
world. 

In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates chose me their 
Librarian, an office from which I received little or no 
emolument, but which gave me the command of a 
large library. I then formed the plan of writing the 
History of England; but being frightened with the 
notion of continuing a narrative through a period of 
seventeen hundred years, I commenced with the ac- 
cession of the House of Stuart, an epoch when, I 
thought, the misrepresentations of faction began chiefly 
to take place. I was, I own, sanguine in my expecta- 
tions of the success of this work. I thought that I 
was the only historian that had at once neglected 
present power, interest, and authority, and the cry 
of popular prejudices; and as the subject was suited 
to every capacity, I expected proportional applause. 
But miserable was my disappointment: I was assailed 
by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even de- 
testation ; English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
Churchman and Sectary, Freethinker and Religionist, 
Patriot and Courtier, united in their rage against the 
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man who had presumed to shed a generous tear for 
the fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford ; and 
after the first ebullitions of their fury were over, what 
was still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink 
into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me that in a twelve- 
month, he sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, 
indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, con- 
siderable for rank or letters, that could endure the 
book. I must only except the primate of England, 
Dr. Herring, and the primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, 
which seem two odd exceptions. These dignified pre- 
lates separately sent me messages not to be dis- 
couraged. 

I was, however, I confess, discouraged; and had 
not the war been at that time breaking out between 
France and England, I had certainly retired to some 
provincial town of the former kingdom, have changed 
my name, and never more have returned to my native 
country. But as this scheme was not now practicable, 
and the subsequent volume was considerably advanced, 
I resolved to pick up courage, and to persevere. 

In this interval, I published at London my Natural 
History of Religion, along with some other small 
pieces. Its public entry was rather obscure, except 
only that Dr. Hurd wrote a pamphlet against it, with 
all the illiberal petulance, arrogance, and scurrility 
which distinguish the Warburtonian school. This 
pamphlet gave me some consolation for the otherwise 
indifferent reception of my performance. 

In 1756, two years after the fall of the first volume, 
was published the second volume of my History, con- 
taining the period from the death of Charles I. till the 
Revolution. This performance happened to give less 
displeasure to the Whigs, and was better received. It 
not only rose itself, but helped to buoy up its un- 
fortunate brother. 

But though I had been taught, by experience, that 
the Whig party were in possession of bestowing all 
nee both in the State and in literature, I was so 

ittle inclined to yield to their senseless clamour, that 
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in about a hundred alterations which further study, 
reading, or reflection engaged me to make in the reigns 
of the two first Stuarts, I have made all of them in- 
variably to the Tory side. It is ridiculous to consider 
the English constitution before that period as a regular 
plan of liberty. 

In 1759, I published my History of the House of 
Tudor. The clamour against this performance was 
almost equal to that against the History of the two 
first Stuarts. The reign of Elizabeth was particularly 
obnoxious. But I was now callous against the im- 
pressions of public folly, and continued very peaceably 
and contentedly in my retreat at Edinburgh, to finish, 
in two volumes, the more early part of the English 
History, which I gave to the public in 1761, with 
tolerable, and but tolerable success. 

But notwithstanding this variety of winds and seasons, 
to which my writings had been exposed, they had still 
been making such advances, that the copy-money given 
me by the booksellers much exceeded any thing formerly 
known in England ; I was become not only independent, 
but opulent. I retired to my native country of Scot- 
land, determined never more to set my foot out of it ; 
and retaining the satisfaction of never having preferred 
a request to one great man, or even making advances 
of friendship to any of them. As I was now turned 
of fifty, I thought of passing all the rest of my life in 
this philosophical manner, when I received, in 1763, 
an invitation from the Earl of Hertford, with whom 
I was not in the least acquainted, to attend him on 
his embassy to Paris, with a near prospect of being 
appointed secretary to the embassy, and, in the mean- 
while, of performing the functions of that office. This 
offer, however inviting, I at first declined, both because 
I was reluctant to begin connections with the great, 
and because I was afraid that the civilities and gay 
company of Paris would prove disagreeable to a person 
of my age and humour: but on his lordship’s repeating 
the invitation, I accepted of it. I have every reason, 
both of pleasure and interest, to think myself happy 
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in my connections with that nobleman, as well as after- 
wards with his brother, General Conway. 

Those who have not seen the strange effects of 
Modes, will never imagine the reception I met with 
at Paris, from men and women of all ranks and 
stations. The more I resiled from their excessive 
civilities, the more I was loaded with them. There 
is, however, a real satisfaction in living at Paris, from 
the great number of sensible, knowing, and polite com- 
pany with which that city abounds above all places in 
the universe. I thought once of settling there for life. 

I was appointed secretary to the embassy; and in 
summer 1765 Lord Hertford left me, being appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I was chargé d'affaires 
till the arrival of the Duke of Richmond, towards the 
end of the year. In the beginning of 1766, I left 
Paris, and next summer went to Edinburgh, with the 
same view as formerly, of burying myself in a philo- 
sophical retreat. I returned to that place, not richer, 
but with much more money, and a much larger in- 
come, by means of Lord Hertford’s friendship, than 
I left it ; and I was desirous of trying what superfluity 
could produce, as I had formerly made an experiment 
of a competency. But in 1767, I received from Mr. 
Conway an invitation to be Under-secretary ; and this 
invitation, both the character of the person and my 
connections with Lord Hertford, prevented me from 
declining. I returned to Edinburgh in 1769, very 
opulent (for I possessed a revenue of £1000 a year), 
healthy, and, though somewhat stricken in years, with 
the prospect of enjoying long my ease, and of seeing 
the increase of my reputation. 

In spring 1775, I was struck with a disorder in my 
bowels, which at first gave me no alarm, but has since, 
as I apprehend it, become mortal and incurable. I 
now reckon upon a speedy dissolution. I have suffered 
very little pain from my disorder; and what is more 
strange, have, notwithstanding the great decline of 
my person, never suffered a moment’s abatement of 
my spirits ; insomuch, that were I to name the period 
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of my life which I should most choose to pass over 
again, I might be tempted to point to this later period. 
I possess the same ardour as ever in study, and the 
same gaiety in company. I consider, besides, that a 
man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few years 
of infirmities; and though I see many symptoms of 
my literary reputation’s breaking out at last with 
additional lustre, I knew that I could have but few 
years to enjoy it. It is difficult to be more detached 
from life than I am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. 
I am, or rather was (for that is the style I must now 
use in speaking of myself, which emboldens me the 
more to speak my sentiments); I was, I say, a man 
of mild dispositions, of command of temper, of an 
open, social, and cheerful humour, capable of attach- 
ment, but little susceptible of enmity, and of great 
moderation in all my passions. Even my love of 
literary fame, my ruling passion, never soured my 
temper, notwithstanding my frequent disappointments. 
My company was not unacceptable to the young and 
careless, as well as to the studious and literary; and 
as I took a particular pleasure in the company of 
modest women, I had no reason to be displeased with 
the reception I met with from them. In a word, 
though most men anywise eminent, have found reason 
to complain of Tt I never was touched, or even 
attacked by her baleful tooth: and though I wantonly 
exposed myself to the rage of both civil and religious 
factions, they seemed to be disarmed in my behalf of 
their wonted fury. My friends never had occasion to 
vindicate any one circumstance of my character and 
conduct : not but that the zealots, we may well suppose, 
would have been glad to invent and propagate any story 
to my disadvantage, but they could never find any which 
they thought would wear the face of probability. I 
cannot say there is no vanity in making this funeral 
oration of myself, but I hope it is not a misplaced one ; 
and this is a matter of fact which is easily cleared and 
ascertained.—Life of the Author by Himself, 
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LAURENCE STERNE 
1713-1768 


OF AN ASS 


’Twas by a poor ass, who had just turned in with a 
couple of large panniers upon his back, to collect 
eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabbage leaves; and 
stood dubious, with his two fore feet on the inside of 
the threshold, and with his two hinder feet towards 
the street, as not knowing very well whether he was to 
go in or not. 

Now, it is an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike; there is a patient endurance of 
sufferings written so unaffectedly in his looks and car- 
riage, which pleads so mightily for him, that it always 
disarms me; and to that degree, that I do not like 
to speak unkindly to him: on the contrary, meet 
him where I will, whether in town or country, in 
cart or under panniers,—whether in liberty or bondage, 
I have ever something civil to say to him on my part ; 
and, as one word begets another (if he has as little to 
do as I) I generally fall into conversation with him ; 
and surely never is my imagination so busy as in 
framing his responses from the etchings of his 
countenance,—and where those carry me not deep 
enough,—in flying from my own heart into his, and 
seeing what is natural for an ass to think,—as well as 
a man upon the occasion. In truth, it is the only 
creature of all the classes of beings below me, with 
whom I can do this; for parrots, jackdaws, etc., I 
never exchange a word with them—nor with apes, etc., 
for pretty near the same reason; they act by rote, as 
the others speak by it, and equally make me silent : 
nay, my dog and my cat though I value them both 
(and for my dog, he would speak if he could) yet — 
somehow or other, they neither of them possess the 
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talents for conversation; I can. make nothing of a 
discourse with them beyond the proposition, the reply, 
and rejoinder, which terminated my father’s and my 
mother’s conversations in his beds of justice ;—anc 
those uttered, there’s an end of the dialogue. 

But with an ass, I can commune for ever. 

Come, honesty ! said I, seeing it was impracticable 
to pass betwixt him and the gate, art thou for coming 
in, or going out? 

The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

Well, replied I, we'll wait a minute for thy driver. 

He turned his head thoughtful about, and looked 
wistfully the opposite way. 

I understand thee perfectly, answered I; if thou 
takest a wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel thee 
to death. Well! a minute is but a minute, and if it 
saves a fellow-creature a drubbing, it shall not be set 
down as ill-spent. ! 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this dis- 
course went on, and in the little peevish contentions 
of nature betwixt hunger and unsavouriness, had 
dropped it out of his mouth half a dozen times, and 
picked it up again. God help thee, Jack ! said I, thou 
hast a bitter breakfast on’t, and many a bitter day’s 
labour, and many a bitter blow, I fear for its wages ! 
tig all—all bitterness to thee, whatever life is to others! 
And now thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as 
bitter I dare say as soot (for he had cast aside the stem) 
and thou hast nota friend perhaps in all this world, that 
will give thee a macaroon. In saying this I pulled out 
a paper of them, which I had just purchased, and gave 
him one, and at this moment that I am telling it, my 
heart smites me, that there was more of pleasantry in 
the conceit of seeing how an ass would eat a macaroon, 
than of benevolence in giving him one, which presided 
in the act. 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed him 
to come in; the poor beast was heavily loaded, his legs 
seemed to tremble under him, he hung rather back- 


wards ; and as I pulled at his halter it broke short in 
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my hand. He looked up pensive in my face—‘ Don’t 
thrash me with it ; but, if you will you may.’ If I do, 
said I, I’ll be d d. 

The word was but one half of it pronounced, like the 
Abbess of Andonillet’s—so there was no sin in it—when 
@ person coming in, let fall a thundéring bastinado 
upon the poor devil’s crupper, which put an end to the 
cveremony.—Tristram Shandy. 


UNCLE TOBY AND THE WIDOW WADMAN 


I am half distracted, Captain Shandy, said Mrs. 
Wadman, holding up her cambric handkerchief to her 
left eye, as she approached the door of my uncle Toby’s 
sentry-box ; a mote, or sand, or something,—I know 
not what, has got into this eye of mine ;—do look into 
it :—it is not in the white. 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself close 
in beside my uncle Toby, and squeezing herself down 
upon the corner of his bench, she gave him an oppor- 
tunity of doing it without rising up. Do look into 
it, said she. 

Honest soul ! thou didst look into it with as much 
innocency of heart as ever child look’d into a raree- 
show-box ; and ’twere as much a sin to have hurt thee. 

If a man will be peeping of his own accord into things 
of that nature, I’ve nothing to say to it. 

My uncle Toby never did: and I will answer for 
him, that he would have sat quietly upon a sofa from 
June to January (which, you know, takes in both the 
hot and cold months) with an eye as fine as the Thracian 
Rhodope’s beside him, without being able to tell 
whether it was a black or a blue one. 

The difficulty was, to get my uncle Toby to look at 
one at all. 

Tis surmounted. And—— 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in his 
hand, and the ashes falling out of it, looking, and 
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looking, then rubbing his eyes, and looking again, 
with twice the good-nature that ever Galileo look’d for 
a spot in the sun. 

In vain! for, by all the powers which animate the 
organ, Widow Wadman’s left eye shines this moment 
as lucid as her right; there is neither mote, nor sand, 
nor dust, nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of opaque 
matter floating in it. There is nothing, my dear 
paternal uncle ! but one lambent delicious fire, furtively 
-shooting out from every part of it, in all directions, 
into thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this mote 
one moment longer, thou art undone. 

An eye is, for all the world, exactly like a cannon in 
this respect, That it is not so much the eye, or the 
cannon, in themselves, as it is the carriage of the eye, 
and the carriage of the cannon ; by which both the one 
and the other are enabled to do so much execution. I 
don’t think the comparison a bad one : however, as ’tis 
made and placed at the head of the chapter, as much 
for use as ornament, all I desire in return, is, that 
whenever I speak of Mrs. Wadman’s eyes (except once 
in the next period) that you keep it in your fancy. 

I protest, Madam, said my uncle Toby, I can see 
nothing whatever in your eye. 

It is not in the white, said Mrs. Wadman. My uncle 
Toby look’d with might and main into the pupil. 

Now, of all the eyes which ever were created: from 
your own, Madam, up to those of Venus herself, which 
certainly were as venereal a pair of eyes as ever stood 
in a head, there never was an eye of them all so fitted 
to rob my uncle Toby of his repose, as the very eye at 
which he was looking 5 it was not, Madam, a rolling 
eye, aromping, or a wanton one; nor was it an eye 
sparkling, petulant, or imperious, of high claims and 
terrifying exactions, which would have curdled at once 
that milk of human nature, of which my uncle Toby 
was made up; but *twas an eye full of gentle saluta- 
tions,—and soft responses,—speaking,—not like the 
trumpet-stop of some ill-made organ, in which many 
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an eye I talk to holds coarse converse, but whispering 
soft,—like the last low accents of an expiring saint,— 
‘ How can you live comfortless, Captain Shandy, and 
alone, without a bosom to lean your head on, or trust 
your cares to?’ 

It was an eye 

But I shall be in love with it myself, if I say another 
word about it. 

It did my uncle Toby’s business. —Tristram Shandy. 


ALMSGIVING 


When all is ready, and every article is disputed and 
paid for in the inn, unless you area little soured by the 
adventure, there is always a matter to compound at the 
door, before you can get into your chaise, and that is, 
with the sons and daughters of poverty who surround 
you. Let no man say, ‘Let them go to the Devil! ’—tis a 
cruel journey to send a few miserables ; and they have 
had sufferings enough without it. I always think it 
better to take a few sous out in my hand ; and I would 
counsel every gentle traveller to do so likewise: he 
need not be so exact in setting down his motives for 
giving them ;—they will be registered elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives so little as 
I do; for few, that I know, have so little to give: but 
as this was the first public act of my charity in France, 
I took the more notice of it. 

A well-a-way ! said I,—I have but eight sous in the 
world, showing them in my hand, and there are eight 
poor men and eight poor women of ’em, 

A poor tattered soul, without a shirt on, instantly 
withdrew his claim, by retiring two steps out of the 
circle, and making a disqualifying bow on his part. Had 
the whole parterre cried out, Place aux dames with one 
voice, it would not have conveyed the sentiment of a 
deference for the sex with half the effect. 

Just Heaven! for what wise reasons hast Thou 
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ordered it, that beggary and urbanity, which are at 
such variance in other countries, should find a way to 
be at unity in this? 

I insisted upon presenting him with a single sous, 
merely for his politesse. 

A poor little dwarfish, brisk fellow, who stood over 
against me in the circle, putting something first under 
his arm, which had once been a hat, took his snuff-box 
_ out of his pocket, and generously offered a pinch on 
both sides of him: it was a gift of consequence, and 
modestly declined.—The poor little fellow press’d it 
upon them with a nod of welcomeness. Prenez-en,— 
prenez, said he, looking another way; so they each 
took a pinch.—Pity thy box should ever want one, said 
I to myself; so I put a couple of sous into it,—taking 
a small pinch out of his box to enhance their value, as 
I did it.—He felt the weight of the second obligation 
more than of the first,—’twas doing him an honour,— 
the other was only doing him a charity ;—and he made 
me a bow to the ground for it. 

Here ! said J to an old soldier with one hand, who 
had been campaign’d and worn out to death in the 
service—here’s a couple of sous for thee.—Vive le Roi / 
said the old soldier. 

I had then but three sous left : so I gave one simply 
pour Pamour de Dieu, which was the footing on which 
it was begg’d—The poor woman had a dislocated hip ; 
so it could not be well upon any other motive. 

Mon cher et tres-charitable Monsieur.—There’s no 
opposing this, said I. 

My Lord Anglois ;—the very sound was worth the 
money ;—so I gave my last sous for it. But, in the 
eagerness of giving, I had overlooked a pauvre honteua, 
who had no one to ask a sous for him, and who, I 
believe, would have perish’d ere he could have ask’d 
one for himself: he stood by the chaise, a little without 
the circle, and wiped a tear from a face which I thought 
had seen better days.—Good God ! said I, and I have 
not one single sous left to give him.—But you have a 
thousand! cried all the powers of Nature, stirring 
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within me ;—so I gave him—no matter,—I am ashamed 
to say how much now,—and was ashamed to think how 
little then ; so, if the reader can form any conjecture 
of my disposition, as these two fixed points are given 
him, he may judge within a livre or two what was the 
precise sum. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, but Diew vous 
bénisse [—Et le bon Dieu vous bénisse encore, said the old 
soldier, the dwarf, &c. ‘The pauvre honteux could say 
nothing ;—he pulled out a little handkerchief and 
wiped his face as he turned away ;—and I thought he 
thanked me more than them all.—Sentimental Journey. 


TWORACE WALPOLE 
1717-1797 


ON LIVING IN LONDON 


I am writing to you in an inn on the road to London. 
What a paradise should I have thought this when I 
was in the Italian inns! in a wide barn with four 
ample windows, which had nothing more like glass 
than shutters and iron bars! no tester to the bed, and 
the saddles and portmanteaus heaped on me to keep 
off the cold. What a paradise did I think the inn at 
Dover when I came back! and what magnificence were 
twopenny prints, salt-cellars, and boxes to hold the 
knives; but the summum bonum was small beer and 
the newspaper. 


‘T bless’d my stars, and called it luxury!’ 


Who was the Neapolitan ambassadress that could 
not live at Paris, because there was no maccaroni? 
Now am I relapsed ‘into all the dissatisfied refinement 
of a true English grumbling voluptuary. I could find 
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in my heart to write a Craftsman against the Govern- 
ment, because I am not quite so much at my ease as 
on my own sofa. I could persuade myself that it is 
my Lord Carteret’s fault that I am only sitting in a 
common arm-chair, when I would be lolling in a péché- 
mortel. How dismal, how solitary, how scrub does 
this town look; and yet it has actually a street of 
houses better than Parma or Modena. Nay, the 
houses of the people of fashion, who come hither for 
the races, are palaces to what houses in London itself 
were fifteen years ago. People do begin to live again 
now, and I suppose in a term we shall revert to York 
Houses, Clarendon Houses, etc. But from that 
grandeur all the nobility had contracted themselves 
to live in coops of a dining-room, a dark back-room, 
with one eye in a corner, and a closet. Think what 
London would be, if the chief houses were in it, as 
in the cities in other countries, and not dispersed like 
great rarity-plums in a vast pudding of country. 
Well, it is a tolerable place as it is! Were Ia 
physician, I would prescribe nothing but Recipe, 
CCCLXV drachm. Londin. Would you know why I 
like London so much? Why, if the world must con- 
sist of so many fools as it does, I choose to take them 
in the gross, and not made into separate pills, as they 
are prepared in the country. Besides, there is no 
being alone but in a metropolis: the worst place in 
the world to find solitude is in the country: questions 
grow there, and that unpleasant Christian commodity, 
neighbours. Oh! they are all good Samaritans, and 
do so pour balms and nostrums upon one, if one has 
but the toothache, or a journey to take, that they 
break one’s head. A journey to take—ay! they talk 
over the miles to you, and tell you, you will be late 
in. My Lord Lovel says, John always goes two hours 
in the dark in the morning, to avoid being one hour in 
the dark in the evening. I was pressed to set out 
to-day before seven! I did before nine; and here am 
I arrived at a quarter past five, for the rest of the 
night.—Letters. 
P 
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GILBERT WHITE 
1720-1793 


THE RED DEER IN WOLMER FOREST 


Nor does the loss of our black game prove the only 
gap in the Fauna Selborniensis ; for another beautiful 
link in the chain of beings is wanting, I mean the red 
deer, which toward the beginning of this century 
amounted to about five hundred head, and made a 
stately appearance. There is an old keeper, now alive, 
named Adams, whose great grandfather (mentioned in 
a perambulation taken in 1635), grandfather, father, 
and self, enjoyed the head keepership of Wolmer 
Forest in succession for more than a hundred years. 
This person assures me, that his father has often told 
him that Queen Anne, as she was journeying on the 
Portsmouth road, did not think the forest of W olmer 
beneath her royal regard. For she came out of the 
great road at Lippock, which is just by, and reposing 
herself on a bank smoothed for that purpose, lying 
about half a mile to the east of Wolmer-pond, and 
still called Queen’s bank, saw with great complacency 
and satisfaction the whole herd of red deer brought by 
the keepers along the vale before her, consisting then 
of about five hundred head. A sight this, worthy the 
attention of the greatest sovereign! But he farther 
adds that, by means of the Waltham blacks, or, to 
use his own expression, as soon as they began blacking, 
they were reduced to about fifty head, and so continued 
decreasing till the time of the late Duke of Cumber- 
land. It is now more than thirty years ago that his 
highness sent down a huntsman, and six yeoman- 
prickers, in scarlet jackets laced with gold, attended 
by the staghounds ; ordering them to take every deer 
in this forest alive, and to convey them in carts to 
Windsor. In the course of the summer they caught 
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every stag, some of which showed extraordinary diver- 
sion; but, in the following winter, when the hinds 
were also carried off, such fine chases were exhibited 
as served the country people for matter of talk and 
wonder for years afterwards. I saw myself one of the 
yeoman-prickers single out a stag from the herd, and 
must confess that it was the most curious feat of 


activity I ever beheld, superior to any thing in Mr. 


Astley’s riding-school. The exertions made by the 
horse and deer much exceeded all my expectations ; 
though the former greatly excelled the latter in speed. 
When the devoted deer was separated from his com- 
panions, they gave him, by their watches, law, as they 
called it, for twenty minutes; when, sounding their 
horns, the stop-dogs were permitted to pursue, and a 
most gallant scene ensued. 

Though large herds of deer do much harm to the 
neighbourhood, yet the injury to the morals}of the 
people is of more moment than the loss of their crops. 
The temptation is irresistible; for most men are 
sportsmen by constitution, and there is such an in- 
herent spirit for hunting in human nature, as scarce 
any inhibitions can restrain. Hence, towards the 
beginning of this century, all this country was wild 
about deer-stealing. Unless he was a hunter, as they 
affected to call themselves, no young person was 
allowed to be possessed of manhood or gallantry. The 
Waltham blacks at length committed such enormities, 
that government was forced to interfere with that 
severe and sanguinary act called the black act, which 
now comprehends more felonies than any law that 
ever was framed before. And, therefore a late Bishop 
of Winchester, when urged to restock Waltham-chase, 
refused, from a motive worthy of a prelate, replying 
that ‘It had done mischief enough already.” 

Our old race of deer-stealers are hardly extinct yet: 
it was but a little while ago that, over their ale, they 
used to recount the exploits of their youth; such as 
watching the pregnant hind to her lair and, when the 
calf was dropped, paring its feet with a penknife to 
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the quick to prevent its escape, till it was large and 
fat enough to be killed ; the shooting at one of their 
neighbours with a bullet ina turnip field by moonshine, 
mistaking him for a deer; and the losing a dog in the 
following extraordinary manner :—Some fellows sus- 
pecting that a calf new-fallen was deposited in a certain 
spot of thick fern, went with a lurcher to surprise it, 
when the parent-hind rushed out of the brake, and 
taking a vast spring with all her feet close together, 
pitched upon the neck of the dog, and broke it short 
in two.—WNatural History of Selborne. 


THE HOUSE MARTIN 


In obedience to your injunctions I sit down to give 
you some account of the house martin or martlet 5 and, 
if my monography of this little domestic and familiar 
bird should happen to meet with your approbation, I 
may probably soon extend my inquiries to the rest of 
the British Hirundines—the swallow, the swift, and the 
bank martin. 

‘A few house martins begin to appear about the 16th 
of April ; usually some few days later than the swallow. 
For some time after they appear, the Hirundines in 
general pay no attention to the business of nidification, 
but play and sport about either to recruit from the 
fatigue of their journey, if they do migrate at all, or 
else that their blood may recover its true tone and 
texture after it has been so long benumbed by the 
severities of winter. About the middle of May, if the 
weather be fine, the martin begins to think in earnest 
of providing a mansion for its family. ‘The crust or 
shell of this nest seems to be formed of such dirt or 
loam as comes most readily to hand, and is tempered 
and wrought together with little bits of broken straws 
to render it tough and tenacious. As this bird often 
builds against a perpendicular wall without any pro- 
jecting ledge under, it requires its utmost efforts to get 
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the first foundation firmly fixed, so that it may safely 
carry the superstructure. On this occasion the bird: 
not only clings with its claws, but partly supports itself 
by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making 
that a fulcrum ; and thus steadied, it works and plasters. 
the materials into the face of the brick or stone. But 
then, that this work may not, while it is soft and green, 
. pull itself down by its own weight, the provident archi- 
tect has prudence and forbearance enough not to 
advance her work too fast ; but by building only in the 
morning, and by dedicating the rest of the day to food 
and amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry and 
harden. About half an inch seems to be a sufficient. 
layer for a day. Thus careful workmen when they’ 
build mud walls (informed at first perhaps by this little: 
bird) raise but a moderate layer at a time, and then: 
desist ; lest the work should become top-heavy, and so 
be ruined by its own weight. By this method in about 
ten or twelve days is formed an hemispheric nest with 
a small aperture towards the top, strong, compact, and 
warm; and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for 
which it was intended. But then nothing is more 
common than for the house sparrow, as soon as the 
shell is finished, to seize on it as its own, to eject the 
owner, and to line it after its own manner. 

After so much labour is bestowed in erecting a 
mansion, as Nature seldom works in vain, martins will 
breed on for several years together in the same nest, 
where it happens to be well sheltered and secure from 
the injuries of weather. ‘The shell or crust of the nest 
is a sort of rustic-work full of knobs and protuberances 
on the outside: nor is the inside of those I examined 
smoothed with any exactness at all; but is rendered 
soft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of 
small straws, grasses, and feathers ; and sometimes by 
a bed of moss interwoven with wool. In this nest they 
tread or engender, frequently during the time of 
building ; and the hen lays from three to five white 


eggs. 
At first when the young are hatched, and are in a 
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naked and helpless condition, the parent birds, with 
tender assiduity, carry out what comes away from their 
young. Was it not for this affectionate cleanliness the 
nestlings would soon be burnt up, and destroyed in so 
deep and hollow a nest, by their own caustic excrement. 

In the quadruped creation, the same neat precaution 
is made use of; particularly among dogs and cats, 
where the dams lick away what proceeds from their 
young. But in birds there seems to be a particular 
provision, that the dung of nestlings is enveloped ina 
tough kind of jelly, and therefore is the easier conveyed 
off without soiling or daubing. Yet, as Nature is 
cleanly in all her ways, the young perform this office 
for themselves, in a little time, by thrusting their tails 
out at the aperture of their nest. As the young of 
small birds presently arrive at their 7A«la, or full 
growth, they soon become impatient of confinement, 
and sit all day with their heads out at the orifice, where 
the dams, by clinging to the nest, supply them with 
food from morning to night. For a time the young 
are fed on the wing by their parents; but the feat is 
done by so quick and almost imperceptible a slight, 
that a person must have attended very exactly to their 
motions before he would be able to perceive it. As 
soon as the young are able to shift for themselves, the 
dams immediately turn their thoughts to the business 
of a second brood: while the first flight, shaken off and 
rejected by their nurses, congregate in great flocks, and 
are the birds that are seen clustering and hovering on 
sunny mornings and evenings round towers and steeples, 
and on the roofs of churches and houses. These con- 
gregations usually begin to take place about the first 
week in August; and therefore we may conclude that 
by that time the first flight is pretty well over. ‘The 
young of these species do not quit their abodes all 
together, but the more forward birds get abroad some 
days before the rest. These, approaching the eaves of 
buildings, and playing about before them, make people 
think that several old ones attend one nest. They are 
often capricious in fixing on a nesting-place, beginning 
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many edifices, and leaving them unfinished ; but when’ 
once a nest is completed in a sheltered place, it serves 
for several seasons. ‘Those which breed in a ready- 
finished house get the start, in hatching, of those that 
build new, by ten days or a fortnight. These industrious 
artificers are at their labours in the long days before 
four in the morning: when they fix their materials, 
they plaster them on with their chins, moving their 
heads with a quick vibratory motion. They dip and 
wash as they fly sometimes in very hot weather, but 
not so frequently as swallows. It has been observed 
that martins usually build to a north-east or north- 
west aspect, that the heat of the sun may not crack and 
destroy their nests : but instances are also remembered 
where they bred for many years in vast abundance in 
a hot stifled inn-yard, against a wall facing to the 
south. 

Birds in general are wise in their choice of situation : 
but in this neighbourhood, every summer, is seen a 
strong instance to the contrary at a house without 
eaves in an exposed district where some martins build 
year by year in the corners of the windows. But, as 
the corners of these windows (which face to the south- 
east and south-west) are too shallow, the nests are 
washed down every hard rain; and yet these birds 
drudge on to no purpose from summer to summer, 
without changing their aspect or house. It is a piteous 
sight to see them labouring when half their nest is 
washed away, and bringing dirt—‘‘ generis lapsi sarcire 
ruinas.’ Thus is instinct a most wonderfully unequal 
faculty, in some instances s0 much above reason, in 
other respects so far below it! Martins love to 
frequent towns, especially if there are great lakes and 
rivers at hand ; nay, they even affect the close air of 
London. And I have not only seen them nesting in 
the Borough, but even in the Strand and Fleet Street ; 
but then it was obvious from the dinginess of their 
aspect that their feathers partook of the filth of that 
sooty atmosphere. Martins are by far the least agile 
of the four species ; their wings and tails are short, and 
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therefore they are not capable of such surprising turns 
and quick and glancing evolutions as the swallow. 
Accordingly they make use of a placid easy motion in 
a middle region of the air, seldom mounting to any 
great height, and never sweeping long together over 
the surface of the ground or water.. They do not 
wander far for food, but affect sheltered districts, over 
some lake, or under some hanging wood, or in some 
hollow vale, especially in windy weather. They breed 
the latest of all the swallow kind: in 1772 they had 
nestlings on to October the 21st, and are never without 
unfledged young as late as Michaelmas. 

As the summer declines, the congregating flocks 
increase in numbers daily, by the constant accession 
of the second broods ; till at last they swarm in myriads 
round the villages on the Thames, darkening the face 
of the sky as they frequent the aits of that river where 
they roost. They retire (the bulk of them, I mean) in 
vast flocks together, about the beginning of October: 
but have appeared of late years in a considerable flight 
in this neighbourhood, for one day or two, as late as 
November the 3rd and 6th after they were supposed to 
have been gone for more than a fortnight. They there- 
fore withdraw with us the latest of any species. Unless 
these birds are very short-lived indeed, or unless they 
do not return to the district where they are bred, they 
must undergo vast devastation somehow, and some- 
where; for the birds that return yearly bear no 
manner of proportion to the birds that retire. 

House martins are distinguished from their congeners 
by having their legs covered with soft downy feathers 
down to their toes. They are no songsters ; but twitter 
in a pretty inward soft manner in their nests. During 
the time of breeding, they are often greatly molested 
with fleas.—Natural History of Selborne, 
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GILBERT WHITE’S TORTOISE 


The old Sussex tortoise, that I have mentioned to you 
so often, is become my property. I dug it out of its 
winter dormitory in March last, when it was enough 
awakened to express its resentment by hissing; and, 
packing it in a box with earth, carried it eighty miles 
in post chaises. The rattle and hurry of the journey 
so perfectly roused it, that, when I turned it out on a 
border, it walked twice down to the bottom of my 
garden: howeyer,.in the evening, the weather being 
cold, it buried itself in the loose mould, and con- 
tinues still concealed. 

As it will be under my eye, I shall now have an 
opportunity of enlarging my observations on its mode 
of life and propensities; and perceive already that, 
towards the time of coming forth, it opens a breathing 
place in the ground near its head, requiring, I conclude, 
a freer respiration as it becomes more alive. This 
creature not only goes under the earth from the middle 
of November to the middle of April, but sleeps great 
part of the summer ; for it goes to bed in the longest 
days at four in the afternoon, and often does not stir 
in the morning till late. Besides, it retires to rest for 
every shower ; and does not move at all in wet days. 

When one reflects on the state of this strange being, 
it is a matter of wonder to find that Providence should 
bestow such a profusion of days, such a seeming waste 
of longevity, on a reptile that appears to relish it so 
little as to squander more than two-thirds of its exist- 
ence in a joyless stupor, and be lost to all sensation 
for months together in the profoundest of slumbers. 

While I am writing this letter, a moist and warm 
afternoon, with the thermometer at 50, brought forth 
troops of sheel-snails; and, at the same juncture, the 
tortoise heaved up the mould and put out its head ; 
and the next morning came forth, as it were raised 
from the dead; and walked about till four in the 
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afternoon. This was a curious coincidence! a very 
amusing occurrence ! to see such a similarity of feelings 
between the two ¢epeouno: ! for so the Greeks call both 
the shell-snail and the tortoise. 

Because we call this creature an abject reptile, we 
are too apt to undervalue his abilities, and depreciate 
his powers of instinct. Yet he is, as Mr. Pope says of 
his lord, : 

‘Much too wise to walk into a well :’ 


and has so much discernment as not to fall down a 
haha; but to stop and withdraw from the brink with 
the readiest precaution. 

Though he loves warm weather, he avoids the hot 
sun; because his thick shell, when once heated, would, 
as the poet says of solid armour, ‘scald with safety.’ 
He therefore spends the more sultry hours under the 
umbrella of a large cabbage leaf, or amidst the waving 
forests of an asparagus bed. 

But as he avoids heat in the summer, so, in the 
decline of the year, he improves the faint autumnal 
beams, by getting within the reflection of a fruit-wall : 
and, though he never has read that planes inclining to 
the horizon receive a greater share of warmth, he in- 
clines his shell by tilting it against the wall, to collect 
and admit every feeble ray. 

Pitiable seems the condition of this poor embarrassed 
reptile; to be cased in a suit of ponderous armour, 
which he cannot lay aside; to be imprisoned, as it 
were, within his own shell, must preclude, we should 
suppose, all activity and disposition for enterprise. 
Yet there is a season of the year (usually the beginning 
of June) when his exertions are remarkable. He then 
walks on tiptoe, and is stirring by five in the morning 
and, traversing the garden, examines every wicket and 
interstice in the fences, through which he will escape 
if possible; and often has eluded the care of the 
gardener, and wandered to some distant field. The 
motives that impel him to undertake these rambles 
seem to be of the amorous kind; his fancy then becomes 
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intent on sexual attachments, which transport him 
beyond his usual gravity, and induce him to forget for 
a time his ordinary solemn deportment.—WNatural 
History of Selborne. 


ADAM SMITH 
1723-1790 


INVENTION OF MONEY 


Wauen the division of labour has been once thoroughly 
established, it is but a very small part of a man’s wants, 
which the produce of his own labour can supply. He 
supplies the far greater part of them by exchanging 
that surplus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own consumption, for such 
parts of the produce of other men’s labour as he has 
occasion for, Every man thus lives by exchanging, or 
becomes in some measure a merchant, and the society 
itself grows to be what is properly a commercial society. 

But when the division of labour first began to take 
place, this power of exchanging must frequently have 
been very much clogged and embarrassed in its opera- 
tions. One man, we shall suppose, has more of a 
certain commodity than he himself has occasion for, 
while another has less. The former consequently 
would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, 
a part of this superfluity. But if this latter should 
chance to have nothing that the former stands in need 
of, no exchange can be made between them.! The 
butcher has more meat in his shop than he himself can 
consume, and the brewer and the baker would each of 
them be willing to purchase a part of it. But they 


1 This first gave rise to merchants who kept stores, and then 
to the invention of money; the middle-man must have preceded 
the invention of money. 
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have nothing to offer in exchange, except the different 
productions of their respective trades, and the butcher 
is already provided with all the bread and beer which 
he has immediate occasion for. No exchange can, in 
this case, be made between them. He cannot be their 
merchant, nor they his customers; and they are all of 
them thus mutually less serviceable to one another. 
In order to avoid the inconveniency of such situations, 
every prudent man in every period of society, after the 
first establishment of the division of labour, must 
naturally have endeavoured to manage his affairs in 
such a manner, as to have at all times by him, besides 
the peculiar produce of his own industry, a certain 
quantity of some one commodity or other, such as he 
imagined few people would be likely to refuse in 
exchange for the produce of their industry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were 
successively both thought of and employed for this 
purpose. In the rude ages of society, cattle are said to 
have been the common instrument of commerce ; and, 
though they must have been a most inconvenient one, 
yet in old times we find things were frequently valued 
according to the number of cattle which had been given 
in exchange for them. The armour of Diomede, says 
Homer, cost only nine oxen; but that of Glaucus cost 
an hundred oxen. Salt is said to be the common 
instrument of commerce and exchanges in Abyssinia ; 
a species of shells in some parts of the coast of India ; 
dried cod at Newfoundland ; tobacco in Virginia ; sugar 
in some of our West India colonies; hides or dressed 
leather in some other countries: and there is at this 
day a village in Scotland where it is not uncommon, I 
am told, for a workman to carry nails instead of money 
to the baker’s shop or the alehouse. 

In all countries, however, men seem at last to have 
been determined by irresistible reasons to give the 
preference, for this employment, to metals above every 
other commodity. Metals can not only be kept with 
as little loss as any other commodity, scarce any thing 
being less perishable than they are; but they can 
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likewise, without any loss, be divided into any number 
of parts, as by fusion those parts can easily be re-united 
again; a quality which no other equally durable com- 
modities possess, and which more than any other 
quality renders them fit to be instruments of commerce 
and circulation. The man who wanted to buy salt, for 
example, and had nothing but cattle to give in exchange 
for it, must have been obliged to buy salt to the value 
of a whole ox, or a whole sheep, at a time. He could 
seldom buy less than this, because what he was to give 
for it could seldom be divided without loss ; and if he 
had a mind to buy more, he must, for the same reasons, 
have been obliged to buy double or triple the quantity, 
the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or of two or 
three sheep. If, on the contrary, instead of sheep or 
oxen, he had metals to give in exchange for it, he 
could easily proportion the quantity of the metal to the 
precise quantity of the commodity which he had imme- 
diate occasion for. 

Different metals have been made use of by different 
nations for this purpose. Iron was the common instru- 
ment of commerce among the ancient Spartans , copper 
among the ancient Romans ; and gold and silver among 
all rich and commercial nations. 

Those metals seem originally to have been made use 
of for this purpose in rude bars without any stamp or 
coinage. Thus we are told by Pliny, upon the authority 
of ‘Timeus, an ancient historian, that, till the time of 
Servius Tullius, the Romans had no coined money, but 
made use of unstamped bars of copper, to purchase 
whatever they had occasion for. These rude bars, 
therefore, performed at this time the function of money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was attended 
with two very considerable inconveniencies 5 first, with 
the trouble of weighing; and, secondly, with that of 
assaying them. In the precious metals, where a small 
difference in the quantity makes a great difference in 
the value, even the business of weighing, with proper 
exactness, requires at least very accurate weights and 
scales. The weighing of gold in particular is an operation 
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of some nicety. In the coarser metals, indeed, where 
a small error would be of little consequence, less 
accuracy would, no doubt, be necessary. Yet we should 
find it excessively troublesome, if every time a poor 
man had occasion either to buy or sell a farthing’s 
worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the farthing. 
The operation of assaying is still more difficult, still 
more tedious; and, unless a part of the metal is fairly 
melted in the crucible, with proper dissolvents, any 
conclusion that can be drawn from it, is extremely un- 
certain. Before the institution of coined money, how- 
ever, unless they went through this tedious and difficult 
operation, people must always have been liable to the 
srossest frauds and impositions ; and instead of a pound 
weight of pure silver, or pure copper, might receive in 
exchange for their goods, an adulterated composition 
of the coarsest and cheapest materials, which had, 
however, in their outward appearance, been made to 
resemble those metals. To prevent such abuses, to 
facilitate exchanges, and thereby to encourage all sorts 
of industry and commerce, it has been found necessary, 
in all countries that have made any considerable 
advances towards improvement, to affix a public stamp 
upon certain quantities of such particular metals, as 
were in those countries commonly made use of to pur- 
chase goods. Hence the origin of coined money, and 
of those public offices called mints ; institutions exactly 
of the same nature with those of the aulnagers and 
stampmasters of woollen and linen cloth. All of them 
are equally meant to ascertain, by means of a public 
stamp, the quantity and uniform goodness of those 
different commodities when brought to market. 

The first public stamps of this kind that were affixed 
to the current metals, seem in many cases to have been 
intended to ascertain, what it was both most difficult 
and most important to ascertain, the goodness or fine- 
ness of the metal, and to have resembled the sterling 
mark which is at present affixed to plate and bars of 
silver, or the Spanish mark which is sometimes affixed 
to ingots of gold, and which being struck only upon 
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one side of the piece, and not covering the whole 
surface, ascertains the fineness, but not the weight of 
the metal. Abraham weighs to Ephron the four 
hundred shekels of silver which he had agreed to pay 
for the field of Machpelah. They are said, however, to 
be the current money of the merchant, and yet are 
received by weight, and not by tale, in the same 
manner as ingots of gold and bars of silver are at present. 
The revenues of the ancient Saxon kings of England 
are said to have been paid, not in money, but in kind ; 
that is, in victuals and provisions of all sorts. William 
the Conqueror introduced the custom of paying them 
in money. This money, however, was, for a long time, 
received at the exchequer, by weight, and not by tale.+ 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weighing those 
metals with exactness, gave occasion to the institution 
of coins, of which the stamp, covering entirely both 
sides of the piece, and sometimes the edges too, was 
supposed to ascertain not only the fineness, but the 
weight of the metal. Such coins, therefore, were 
received by tale as at present, without the trouble of 
weighing. 

The denominations of those coins seem originally to 
have expressed the weight or quantity of metal contained 
inthem. In the time of Servius Tullius, who first 
coined money at Rome, the Roman As or Pondo con- 
tained a Roman pound of good copper. It was divided 


1 So late as the 14th century, 20,000 sacks of wool were sent 
to Antwerp, to pay the expenses of the English army in the 
Netherlands. 

In all countries where great payments are made in silver, they 
are till this day made by weight, and not by tale; though the 
weight is used to ascertain the tale, by which the value is 
reckoned. In France, before the revolution, when payments 
were made in silver crowns, they were made up into sacks of 
1200 livres, or 6,000 livres, which were transferred by weight. 
The receiver might indeed count the money if he pleased ; but 
the trouble was so great, that it was very seldom done. The 
bankers, money-brokers, and notaries, all had large and accurate 
scales and weights for this purpose; and any excess over the 
number of sacks wanted, was paid by counting so many pieces 
of money. The same practice prevailed all over the continent. 
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in the same manner as our Troyes pound, into twelve 
ounces, each of which contained a real ounce of good 
copper. The English pound sterling in the time of 
Edward I. contained a pound Tower weight, of silver 
of a known fineness. The Tower pound seems to have 
been something more than the Roman pound, and 
something less than the Troyes pound. This last was 
not introduced into the Mint of England till the 18th 
ef Henry VIII. The French livre contained in the 
time of Charlemagne a pound, Troyes weight, of silver 
of a known fineness. The fair of Troyes in Champaign 
was at that time frequented by all the nations of 
Europe, and the weights and measures of so famous a 
market were generally known and esteemed. The 
Scots money pound contained, from the time of Alex- 
ander the First to that of Robert Bruce, a pound of 
silver of the same weight and fineness with the English 
pound sterling. English, French, and Scots pennies 
too, contained all of them originally a real pennyweight 
of silver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and the two 
hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound. The shilling, 
too, seems originally to have been the denomination of 
aweight. When wheat is at twelve shillings the quarter, 
says an ancient statute of Henry III., then wastel bread 
of a farthing shall weigh eleven shillings and four pence. 
The proportion, however, between the shilling and 
either the penny on the one hand, or the pound on the 
other, seems not to have been so constant and uniform 
as that between the penny and the pound. During 
the first race of the kings of France, the French sou or 
shilling appears upon different, occasions to have con- 
tained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pennies. Among 
the ancient Saxons a shilling appears at one time to 
have contained only five pennies, and it is not improb- 
able that it may have been as variable among them as 
among their neighbours, the ancient Franks. From 
the time of Charlemagne among the French, and from 
that of William the Conqueror among the English, the 
proportion between -the pound, the shilling, and the 
penny, seems to have been uniformly the same as at 
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present, though the value of each has been very 
different. For in every country of the world, I believe, 
the avarice and injustice of princes and sovereign states, 
abusing the confidence of their subjects, have by degrees 
diminished the real quantity of metal, which had been 
originally contained in their coins. The Roman As, 
| in the latter ages of the Republic, was reduced to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value; and, instead 
of weighing a pound, came to weigh only half an ounce. 
_ The English pound and penny contain at present about 
a third only; the Scots pound and penny about a 
thirty-sixth ; and the French pound and penny about a 
sixty-sixth part of their original value. By means of 
those operations the princes and sovereign states which 
performed them, were enabled, in appearance, to pay 
their debts and fulfil their engagements with a smaller 
quantity of silver than would otherwise have been 
requisite. It was indeed in appearance only ; for their 
creditors were really defrauded of a part of what was 
due to them, All other debtors in the state were 
allowed the same privilege, and might pay with the 
same nominal sum of the new and debased coin what- 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such operations, 
therefore, have always proved favourable to the debtor, 
and ruinous to the creditor ; and have sometimes pro- 
duced a greater and more universal revolution in the 
fortunes of private persons, than could have been 
occasioned by a very great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become in all 
civilized nations the universal instrument of commerce, 
by the intervention of which goods of all kinds are 
bought and sold, or exchanged for one another.— 
Wealth of Nations. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
1723-1792 


ART CONNOISSEURS 


IR, 
I was much pleased with your ridicule of those shallow 
Critics, whose judgment, though often right as far as 
it goes, yet reaches only to inferior beauties, and who, 
unable to comprehend the whole, judge only by parts, 
and from thence determine the merit of extensive 
works. But there is another kind of Critic still worse, 
who judges by narrow rules, and those too often false, 
and which, though they should be true, and founded 
on nature, will lead him but a very little way towards 
the just estimation of the sublime beauties in works of 
genius ; for whatever part of an art can be executed 
or criticised by rules, that part is no longer the work 
of genius, which implies excellence out of the reach 
of rules. For my own part, I profess myself an Idler, 
and love to give my judgment, such as it is, from 
my immediate perceptions, without much fatigue of 
thinking ; and I am of opinion, that if a man has not 
those perceptions right, it will be in vain for him to 
endeavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable him to talk more learnedly, but not to distin- 
guish more acutely. Another reason which has lessened 
my affection for the study of criticism is, that Critics, 
so far as I have observed, debar themselves from re- 
ceiving any pleasure from the polite arts, at the same 
time that they profess to love and admire them: for 
these rules, being always uppermost, give them such a 
propensity to criticise, that, instead of giving up the 
reins of their imagination into their author’s hands, 
their frigid minds are employed in examining whether 
the performance be according to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be Critics in spite of 
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nature, and, at the same time, have no great disposi-: 
tion to make much reading and study, I would recom. 
mend to them to assume the character of Connoisseur, 
which may be purchased at a much cheaper rate than 
that of a Critic in poetry. The remembrance of a few 
names of painters, with their general characters, with 
a few rules of the Academy, which they may pick up 
among the painters, will go a great way towards making 
a very notable Connoisseur. 

With a gentleman of this cast I visited last week the 
Cartoons at Hampton Court: he was just returned 
from Italy, a Connoisseur of course, and of course his 
mouth full of nothing but the grace of Raffaelle, the 
purity of Domenichino, the learning of Poussin, the 
air of Guido, the greatness of taste of the Caraches, 
and the sublimity and grand contorno of Michael An- 
gelo ; with all the rest of the cant of criticism, which 
he emitted with that volubility which generally those 
orators have who annex no idea to their words. 

As we were passing through the rooms, in our way | 
to the gallery, I made him observe a whole length of 
Charles the First, by Vandyke, as a perfect representa- 
tion of the character as well as the figure of the man. 
He agreed it was very fine, but it wanted spirit and 
contrast, and had not the flowing line, without which 
a figure could not possibly be graceful. When we 
entered the Gallery, I thought I could perceive him 
recollecting his rules by which he was to criticise 
Raffaelle. Ishall pass over his observation of the boats 
being too little, and other criticisms of that kind, till 
we arrived at St. Paul preaching. ‘This, (says he) is 
esteemed the most excellent of all the Cartoons; what 
nobleness, what dignity there is in that figure of St. 
Paul! and yet what an addition to that nobleness could 
Raffaelle have given, had the art of contrast been 
known in his time! but, above all, the flowing line, 
which constitutes grace and beanty. You would not 
then have seen an upright figure standing equally on 
both legs, and both hands stretched forward in the 
same direction, and his drapery, to all appearance, 
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without the least art of disposition.” The following 
picture is the Charge to Peter. ‘Here (says he) are 
twelve upright figures ; what a pity it is that Raffaelle 
was not acquainted with the pyramidal principle! He 
would then have contrived the figures in the middle to 
have been on higher ground, or the figures at the 
extremities stooping or lying, which would not only 
have formed the group into the shape of a pyramid, 
but likewise have contrasted the standing figures. In- 
deed,’ added he, ‘I have often lamented that so great 
a genius as Raffaelle had not lived in this enlightened 
age, since the art has been reduced to principle! and 
kad had his education in one of the modern academies ; 
what glorious works might we then have expected from 
his divine pencil !’ 

I shall trouble you no longer with my friend’s obser- 
vations, which, I suppose, you are now able to continue 
by yourself. It is curious to observe, that, at the same 
time that great admiration is pretended for a name of 
fixed reputation, objections are raised against those 
very qualities by which that great name was acquired. 

Those critics are continually lamenting that Rafaelle 
had not the colouring and harmony of Rubens, or the 
light and shadow of Rembrandt, without considering 
how much the gay harmony of the former, and affecta- 
tion of the latter, would take from the dignity of 
Raffaelle; and yet Rubens had great harmony, and 
Rembrandt understood light and shadow ; but what 
may be an excellence in a lower class of painting, 
becomes a blemish in a higher; as the quick sprightly 
turn which is the life and beauty of epigrammatic com- 
positions, would but ill suit with the majesty of heroic 
poetry. 

To conclude: I would not be thought to infer from 
anything that has been said that rules are absolutely 
unnecessary ; but to censure scrupulosity, a servile 
attention to minute exactness, which is some times in- 
consistent with higher excellency, and is lost in the 
blaze of expanded genius, 

I do not know whether you will think painting a 
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general subject. By inserting this letter, perhaps you 
will incur the censure a man would deserve, whose 
business being to entertain a whole room, should turn his 
back to the company, and talk to a particular person. 
Iam, Sir, &c. 
The Idler. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
1728-1774 


NATIONAL PREJUDICE! 


Tux English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer 
than the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I 
attributed that reserve to modesty, which I now find 
has its origin in pride. Condescend to address them 
first and you are sure of their acquaintance ; stoop to 
flattery and you conciliate their friendship and esteem. 
They bear hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the miseries 
of life without shrinking ; danger only calls forth their 
fortitude ; they even exult in calamity : but contempt 
is what they cannot bear. An Englishman fears con- 
tempt more than death ; he often flies to death as a 
refuge from its pressure, and dies when he fancies the 
world has ceased to esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their national 
vices, but of their national virtues also. An English- 
man is taught to love the king as his friend, but to 
acknowledge no other master than the laws which 
himself has contributed to enact. He despises those 
nations who, that one may be free, are all content to 
be slaves; who first lift a tyrant into terror, and then 
shrink under his power as if delegated from Heaven. 
Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies ; and thousands 


1 From a series of letters supposed to have been written in 
London by a Chinese. 
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might be found ready to offer up their lives for the 
sound, though perhaps not one of all the number un- 
derstands its meaning. The lowest mechanic, however, 
looks upon it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of 
his country’s freedom, and often uses a language that 
might seem haughty even in the mouth of the great 
emperor who traces his ancestry to the moon. 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, I 
could not avoid stopping, in order to listen to a 
dialogue which I thought might afford me some enter- 
tainment. The conversation was carried on between 
a debtor through the grate of his prison, a porter who 
had stopped to rest his burden, and a soldier at the 
window. ‘The subject was upon a threatened invasion 
from France, and each seemed extremely anxious to 
rescue his country from the impending danger. ‘ For 
my part,’ cries the prisoner, ‘the greatest of my a 
prehension is for our freedom ; if the French should 
conquer, what would become of English liberty? My 
dear friends, liberty is the Englishman’s prerogative ; 
we must preserve that at the expense of our lives; of 
that the French shall never deprive us. It is not to 
be expected that men who are slaves themselves would 
preserve our freedom should they happen to conquer.’ 

Ay, slaves,’ cries the porter, ‘they are all slaves, fit 
only to carry burdens, every one of them. Before I 
would stoop to slavery let this be my poison’ (and he 
held the goblet in his hand), ‘ may this be my poison ; 
but I would sooner list for a soldier.’ 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend with 
much awe, fervently cried out, ‘It is not so much our 
liberties as our religion that would suffer by such a 
change: ay, our religion, my lads. May the devil sink 
me into flames’ (such was the solemnity of his adjura- 
tion) ‘if the French should come over, but our religion 
would be utterly undone.’ So saying, instead of a 
libation, he applied the goblet to his lips, and con- 
firmed his sentiments with a ceremony of the most 
persevering devotion. 

In short, every man here pretends to be a politician ; 
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even the fair sex are sometimes found to mix the severity 
of national altercation with the blandishments of love, 
and often become conquerors by more weapons of 
destruction than their eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is gratified by 
daily gazettes, as with us in China. But as in ours the 
emperor endeavours to instruct his people, in theirs 
the people endeavour to instruct the administration. 
You must not, however, imagine that they who compile 
these papers have any actual knowledge of the politics 
or the government of a state; they only collect their 
materials from the oracle of some coffee-house, which 
oracle has himself gathered them the night before from 
a beau ata gaming-table, who has pillaged his know- 
ledge from a great man’s{porter, who has had his in- 
formation from the great man’s gentleman, who has 
invented the whole story for his own amusement the 
night preceding. 

The English, in general, seem fonder of gaining the 
esteem than the love of those they converse with. 
This gives a formality to their amusements: their 
gayest conversations have something too wise for in- 
nocent relaxation : though in company you are seldom 
disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, you are seldom 
lifted into rapture by those strokes of vivacity which 
give instant though not permanent pleasure. 

What they want, however, in gaiety, they make up 
in politeness. You smile at hearing me praise the 
English for their politeness—you who have heard very 
different accounts from the missionaries at Pekin, who 
have seen such a different behaviour in their merchants 
and seamen at home. But I must still repeat it, the 
English seem more polite than any of their neighbours : 
their great art in this respect lies in endeavouring, 
while they oblige, to lessen the force of the favour. 
Other countries are fond of obliging a stranger, but 
seem desirous that he should be sensible of the obliga- 
tion. The English confer their kindness with an 
appearance of indifference, and give away benefits with 
an air as if they despised them. 
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Walking, a few days ago, between an English and 
a French man, into the suburbs of the city, we were 
overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. I was unpre- 
pared ; but they had each large coats, which defended 
them from what seemed to me a perfect inundation. 
The Englishman, seeing me shrink from the weather, 
accosted me thus: ‘Psha, man, what dost shrink at? 
Here, take this coat ; I don’t want it; I find it no way 
useful to me; I had as lief be without it.? The French- 
man began to show his politeness in turn. ‘My dear 
friend,’ cries he, ‘why don’t you oblige me by making 
use of my coat? you see how well it defends me from 
the rain ; I should not choose to part with it to others, 
but to such a friend as you I could even part with my 
skin to do him service.’ 

From such minute instances as these, most reverend 
Fum Hoam, I am sensible your sagacity will collect 
instruction. The volume of nature is the book of 
knowledge ; and he becomes most wise who makes the 
most judicious selection.—Farewell.—Citizen of the 
World. 


EDMUND BURKE 
1729-1797 


ON PUBLIC DISCONTENTS 


Ir is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy to 
examine into the cause of public disorders. If a man 
happens not to succeed in such an enquiry, he will be 
thought weak and visionary; if he touches the true 
grievance, there is a danger that he may come near to 
persons of weight and consequence, who will rather be 
exasperated at the discovery of their errors, than thank- 
ful for the occasion of correcting them. If he should 
be obliged to blame the favourites of the people, he 
will be considered as the tool of power ; if he censures 
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those in power, he will be looked on as an instrument 
of faction. But in all exertions of duty something is 
to be hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our 
law has invested every man, in some sort, with the 
authority of a magistrate. When the affairs of the 
nation are distracted, private people are by the spirit 
of that law, justified in stepping a little out of their 
ordinary sphere. They enjoy a privilege, of somewhat 
more dignity and effect, than that of idle lamentation 
over the calamities of their country. They may look 
into them narrowly; they may reason upon them 
liberally ; and if they should be so fortunate as to 
discover the true source of the mischief, and to suggest 
any probable method of removing it, though they may 
displease the rulers for the day, they are certainly of 
service to the cause of Government. Government is 
deeply interested in everything which, even through 
the medium of some temporary uneasiness, may tend 
finally to compose the minds of the subject, and to 
conciliate their affections. J have nothing to do here 
with the abstract value of the voice of the people. 
But as long as reputation, the most precious possession 
of every individual, and as long as opinion, the great 
support of the State, depend entirely upon that voice, 
it can never be considered as a thing of little conse- 
quence either to individuals or to Government. Nations 
are not primarily ruled by laws; less by violence. 
Whatever original energy may be supposed either in 
force or regulation ; the operation of both is, in truth, 
merely instrumental. Nations are governed by the 
same methods, and on the same principles, by which 
an individual without authority is often able to govern 
those who are his equals or his superiors ; by a know- 
ledge of their temper, and by a judicious management 
of it; I mean—when public affairs are steadily and 
quietly conducted : not when Government is nothing 
but a continued scuffle between the magistrate and the 
multitude ; in which sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other is uppermost ; in which they alternately yield 
and prevail, in a series of contemptible victories and 
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scandalous submissions. The temper of the people 
amongst whom he presides ought therefore to be the 
first study of a Statesman. And the knowledge of this 
temper it is by no means impossible for him to attain, 
if he has not an interest in being ignorant of what it is 
his duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at the 
present possessors of pes to lament the past, to 
conceive extravagant hopes of the future, are the 
common dispositions of the greatest part of mankind ; 
indeed the necessary effects of the ignorance and levity 
of the vulgar. Such complaints and humours have 
existed in all times; yet as all times have not been 
alike, true political sagacity manifests itself, in dis- 
tinguishing that complaint which only characterizes 
the general infirmity of human nature, from those 
which are symptoms of the particular distemperature 
of our own air and season.—Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents. 


NATURE OF ENGLAND’S HOLD OF HER 
COLONIES 


My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred blood, 
from similar privileges, and equal protection. These 
are ties, which though light as air, are as strong as 
links of iron. Let the Colonists always keep the idea 
of their civil rights associated with your Government ; 
they will cling and grapple to you ; and no force under 
heaven will be of power to tear them from their allegi- 
ance. But let it be once understood, that your govern- 
ment may be one thing, and their privileges another ; 
that these two things may exist without any mutual 
relation—the cement is gone ; the cohesion is loosened ; 
and everything hastens to decay and dissolution. As 
long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, 
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the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, 
wherever the chosen race and sons of England worship 
freedom, they will turn their faces towards you. The 
more they multiply, the more friends you will have; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect 
will be their obedience. Slavery they can have any- 
where. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. 
But, until you become lost to all feeling of your true 
interest and your natural dignity, freedom they can 
have from none but you. This is the commodity of 
price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the 
true Act of Navigation, which binds to you the com- 
merce of the Colonies, and through them secures to 
you the wealth of the world. Deny them this partici- 
pation of freedom, and you break that sole bond, which 
originally made, and must still preserve, the unity of 
the Empire. Do not entertain so weak an imagination, 
as that your registers and your bonds, your affidavits 
and your sufferances, your cockets and your clearances, 
are what form the great securities of your commerce. 
Do not dream that your letters of office, and your 
instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture of the 
mysterious whole. These things do not make your 
government. Dead instruments, passive tools as they 
are, it is the spirit of the English communion that 
gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit 
of the English Constitution, which, infused through 
the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for 
us here in England? Do you imagine then, that it is 
the Land Tax Act which raises your revenue? that it 
is the annual vote in the Committee of Supply which 
gives you your army? or that it is the Mutiny Bill 
which inspires it with bravery and discipline? No! 
surely no! It is the love of the people; it is their 
attachment to their government, from the sense of the 
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deep stake they have in such a glorious institution— 
which gives you your army and your navy, and infuses 
into both that liberal obedience, without which your 
army would be a base rabble, and your navy nothing 
but rotten timber. { 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and 
chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and 
mechanical politicians, who have no place among us; 
a sort of people who think that nothing exists but what 
is gross and material ; and who therefore far from 
being qualified to be directors of the great movement 
of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. 
But to men truly initiated and rightly taught, these 
ruling and master principles, which, in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned, have no substantial 
existence, are in truth every thing, and all in all. 
Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom ; and a great empire and little minds go ill 
together. If we are conscious of our station, and glow 
with zeal to fill our places as becomes our situation and 
ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public pro- 
ceedings on America with the old warning of the 
church, Sursum corda! We ought to elevate our 
minds to the greatness of that trust to which the order 
of Providence has called us. By adverting to the 
dignity of this high calling, our ancestors have turned 
a savage wilderness into a glorious empire ; and have 
made the most extensive, and the only honourable 
conquests, not by destroying, but by promoting the 
wealth, the number, the happiness, of the human race. 
—Speech on Conciliation with America. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE AGE OF 
CHIVALRY 
It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 


Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; 
and, surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
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seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move in ; glittering 
like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and 
joy. Oh! what a revolution! and what a heart must 
I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation 
and that fall! Little did I dream when she added 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
' respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to 
carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom ; little did I dream that I should have lived 
to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of 
gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of 
cayaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry is 
gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, 
has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished 
for ever. Never, never more, shall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submis- 
sion, that dignified obedience, that subordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of 
life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiments and heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage 
whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever 
it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, 
by losing allits grossness.—Reflections on the Revolution 
tn France. 
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WILLIAM COWPER 
1731-1800 


ON CONVERSATION 


In the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which we 
were told was acted at Paris with universal applause 
for several nights together, there is a character of a 
rough Englishman, who is represented as quite unskilled 
in the graces of conversation ; and his dialogue consists 
almost entirely of a repetition of the common salutation 
of ‘how do you do?’ Our nation has, indeed, been 
generally supposed to be of a sullen and uncommuni- 
cative disposition; while, on the other hand, the 
loquacious French have been allowed to possess the art 
of conversing beyond all other peop cs The Englishman 
requires to be wound up frequently, and stops as soon 
as he is down ; but the Frenchman runs on in a con- 
tinual alarum. Yet it must be acknowledged that as 
the English consist of very different humours, their 
manner of discourse admits of great variety ; but the 
whole French nation converse alike; and there is no 
difference in their address between a marquis and a 
valet de chambre. We may frequently see a couple of 
French barbers accosting each other in the street, and 
paying their compliments with the same volubility of 
speech, the same grimace and action, as two courtiers 
on the Tuilleries. 

I shall not attempt to lay down any particular rules 
for conversation, but rather point out such faults in 
discourse and behaviour as render the company of half 
mankind rather tedious than amusing. It is in vain, 
indeed, to look for conversation where we might expect 
to find it in the greatest perfection, among persons of 
fashion ; there it is almost annihilated by universal 
card-playing : insomuch that I have heard it given as 
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a reason why it is impossible for our present writers to 
succeed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, that our 
people of quality scarce ever meet but to game. All 
their discourse turns upon the odd trick and the four 
honours; and it is no less a maxim with the votaries 
of whist than with those of Bacchus, that talking spoils 
company. 
Everyone endeavours to make himself as agreeable to 
society as he can ; but it often happens that those who 
most aim at shining in conversation overshoot their 
mark, Though a man succeeds, he should not (as is 
frequently the case) engross the whole talk to himself ; 
for that destroys the very essence of conversation, 
which is talking together. We should try to keep up 
conversation like a ball bandied to and fro from one to 
the other, rather than seize it all to ourselves, and 
drive it before us like a football. We should likewise 
be cautious to adapt the matter of our discourse to 
our company, and not talk Greek before ladies, or of 
the last new furbelow to a meeting of country justices. 
But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our 
whole conversation than certain peculiarities easily 
acquired, but very difficultly conquered and discarded. 
In order to display these absurdities in a truer light, it 
is my present purpose to enumerate such of them as are 
most commonly to be met with; and first to take 
notice of those buffoons in society, the Attitudinarians 
and Facemakers. These aecompany every word with 
a peculiar grimace or gesture; they assent with a 
shrug, and contradict with a twisting of the neck ; are 
angry by a wry mouth, and pleased in a caper or 
minuet step. They may be considered as speaking 
harlequins; and their rules of eloquence are taken 
from the posture-master. These should be condemned 
to converse only in dumb show with their own persons 
in the looking-glass; as well as the Smirkers and 
Smilers, who so prettily set off their faces, together 
with their words by a je-ne-sais-quoi between a grin and 
a dimple. With these we may likewise rank the 
affected tribe of Mimics, who are constantly taking off 
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the peculiar tone of voice or gesture of their acquaint- 
ance, though they are ‘such wretched imitators, that 
(like bad painters) they are frequently forced to write 
the name under the picture before we can discover any 
likeness. j 

Next to these whose elocution is absorbed in action, 
and who converse chiefly with their arms and legs, we 
may consider the Professed Speakers. And first, the 
Emphatical, who squeeze, and press, and ram down 
every syllable with excessive vehemence and energy. 
These orators are remarkable for their distinct elocution 
and force of expression: they dwell on the important 
particles of and the, and the significant conjunction and, 
which they seem to hawk up, with much difficulty, out 
of their own throats, and to cram them, with no less 
pain, into the ears of their auditors. These should be 
suffered only to syringe (as it were) the ears of a deaf 
man, through a hearing-trumpet; though I must 
confess that I am equally offended with the Whisperers 
or Low-speakers, who seem to fancy all their acquaint- 
ance deaf, and come up so close to you, that they may 
be said to measure noses with you, and frequently over- 
come you with the full exhalations of a stinking breath. 
1 would have these oracular gentry obliged to speak at 
a distance through a speaking-trumpet, or then their 
lips to the walls of a whispering-gallery. The Wits, 
who will not condescend to utter anything but a bon 
mot, and the Whistlers or Tune-hummers, who never 
articulate at all, may be joined very agreeably together 
in concert; and to these tinkling cymbals I would also 
add the sounding brass ; the Bawler, who inquires after 
your health with the bellowing of a town-crier. 

The Tatlers, whose pliable pipes are admirably 
adapted to the ‘soft parts of conversation,’ and sweetly 
* prattling out of fashion,’ make very pretty music from 
a beautiful face and a female tongue ; but from a rough 
manly voice and coarse features mere nonsense is as 
harsh and dissonant as a jig from a hurdy-gurdy. The 
Swearers I have spoken of in a former paper; but 
the Half-Swearers, who split, and mince, and fritter 
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their oaths into gad’s bud, ad’s fish, and demme, the 
Gothic Humbuggers, and those who nickname God’s 
creatures, and call a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, 
an odd fish, and an unaccountable muskin, should never 
come into company without an interpreter. But I will 
not tire my reader’s patience by pointing out all the pests 
of conversation ; nor dwell particularly on the Sensibles, 
who pronounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, 
and speak in sentences; the Wonderers, who are 
always wondering what o’clock it is, or wondering 
whether it will rain or no, or wondering when the 
moon changes ; the Phraseologists, who explain a thing 
by all that, or enter into particulars, with this and that 
and t’other; and lastly, the Silent Men, who seem 
afraid of opening their mouths lest they should catch 
cold, and literally observe the precept of the Gospel, 
by letting their conversation be only yea yea, and nay 


nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation is 
one of our principal distinctions from brutes. We 
should therefore endeavour to turn this peculiar talent 
to our advantage, and consider the organs of speech as 
the instruments of understanding: we should be very 
careful not to use them as the weapons of vice, or tools 
of folly, and do our utmost to unlearn any trivial or 
ridiculous habits, which tend to lessen the value of 
such an inestimable prerogative. It is, indeed, imagined 
by some philosophers, that even birds and beasts 
(though without the power of articulation) perfectly 
understand one another by the sounds they utter ; and 
that dogs, cats, &c., have each a particular language 
to themselves, like different nations. Thus it may i 
supposed that the nightingales of Italy have as fine an 
ear for their own native woodnotes as any signor or 
signora for an Italian air ; that the boars of Westphalia 
gruntle as expressively through the nose as the inhabi- 
tants in High German ; and that the frogs in the dykes 
of Holland croak as intelligibly as the natives jabber 
their Low-Dutch. However this may be, we may 
consider those whose tongues hardly seem to be under 

R 
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the influence of reason, and do not keep up the proper 
conversation of human creatures, as imitating the 
language of different animals. ‘Thus, for instance, the 
affinity between Chatterers and Monkeys, and Praters 
and Parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once; 
Grunters and Growlers may be justly compared to 
Hogs; Snarlers and Curs that continually show their 
teeth, but never bite; and the Spitfire passionate are 
a sort of wild cats that will not bear stroking, but will 
purr when they are pleased. Complainers are Screech- 
Owls; and Story-tellers, always repeating the same 
dull note, are Cuckoos. Poets that prick up their 
ears at their own hideous braying are no better than 
Asses. Critics in general are venomous Serpents that 
delight in hissing, and some of them who have got by 
heart a few technical terms without knowing their 
meaning are no other than Magpies. I myself, who 
have crowed to the whole town for near three years 
past, may perhaps put my readers in mind of a Dung- 
hill Cock ; but as I must acquaint them, that they will 
hear the last of me on this day fortnight, I hope they 
will then consider me as a Swan, who is supposed to 
sing sweetly at his dying moments.—Connoisseur. 


EDWARD GIBBON 
1737-1794 


THE SPORTS OF THE EMPEROR COMMODUS 


Exarep with these praises, which gradually extin- 
guished the innate sense of shame, Commodus resolved 
to exhibit, before the eyes of the Roman people, those 
exercises which till then he had decently confined 
within the walls of his palace and to the presence of a 
few favourites. ‘On the appointed day the various 
motives of flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the 
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amphitheatre an innumerable multitude of spectators ; 
and some degree of ae was deservedly bestowed 
on the uncommon skill of the Imperial performer. 
Whether he aimed at the head or heart-of the animal, 
the wound was alike certain and mortal. With arrows, 
whose point was shaped into the form of a crescent, 
Commodus often intercepted the rapid career and cut 
asunder the long bony neck of the ostrich. A panther 
was let loose ; and the archer waited till he had leaped 
upon a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the 
shaft flew, the beast dropped dead , and the man remained 
unhurt. The dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at 
once a hundred lions; a hundred darts from the un- 
erring hand of Commodus laid them dead as they ran 
raging round the Avena. Neither the huge bulk of 
the elephant nor the scaly hide of the rhinoceros could 
defend them from his stroke. ZEthiopa and India 
yielded their most extraordinary productions; and 
several animals were slain in the amphitheatre which 
had been seen only in the representations of art, or 
perhaps of fancy. In all these exhibitions the surest 
hears were used to protect the person of the 

oman Hercules from the desperate § ring of any 
savage who might possibly disregard the dignity of the 
emperor and the sanctity of the god. 

But the meanest of the populace were affected with 
shame and indignation, when they beheld their sove- 
reign enter the lists as a gladiator, and glory in a 

rofession which the laws and manners of the Romans 
fa branded with the justest note of infamy. He chose 
the habit and arms of the Secutor, whose combat with 
the Metiarius formed one of the most lively scenes 
in the bloody sports of the amphitheatre. The Secutor 
was armed with an helmet, sword and buckler ; his 
naked antagonist had only a large net and a trident ; 
with the one he endeavoured to entangle, with the 
other to dispatch, his enemy. If he missed the first 
throw he was obliged to fly from the pursuit of the 
Secutor till he had prepared his net for a second cast. 
The emperor fought in this character seven hundred 
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and thirty-five several times. These glorious achieve- 
ments were carefully recorded in the public acts of the 
empire; and, that he might omit no circumstance of 
infamy, he received from the common fund of gladiators 
a stipend so exorbitant that it became a new and most 
ignominious tax upon the Roman people. It may be 
easily supposed that in these engagements the master 
of the world was always successful; in the amphi- 
theatre his victories were not often sanguinary; but 
when he exercised his skill in the school of gladiators, 
or his own palace, his wretched antagonists were fre- 
quently honoured with a mortal wound from the hand 
of Commodus, and obliged to seal their flattery with 
their blood. He now disdained the appellation of 
Hercules. The name of Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, 
was the only one which delighted his ear. It was in- 
scribed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the 
redoubled acclamations of the mournful and applaud- 
ing senate.—Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 


DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and 
outlaws, fortified himself on the hills near the Tiber, 
ten centuries had already elapsed. During the four 
first ages, the Romans, in the laborious school of 
poverty, had acquired the virtues of war and govern- 
ment: by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and 
by the assistance of fortune, they had obtained, in the 
course of the three succeeding centuries, an absolute 
empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The last three hundred years had been con- 
sumed in apparent prosperity and internal decline. 
The nation of soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, 
who composed the thirty-five tribes of the Roman 
people, was dissolved into the common mass of man- 
kind, and confounded with the millions of servile pro- 
vincials, who had received the name, without adopting 
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the spirit, of Romans. A mercenary army, levied 
among the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, was 
the only order of men who preserved and abused their 
independence. By their tumultuary election, a Syrian, 
a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne of 
Rome, and invested with despotic power over the 
conquests and over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended from 
the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount 
Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To the undis- 
cerning eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared a monarch 
no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly 
been. The form was still the same, but the animating 
health and vigour were fled. The industry of the 
people was discouraged and exhausted by a long series 
of oppression. The discipline of the legions, which 
alone, after the extinction of every other virtue, had 
propped the greatness of the state, was corrupted by 
the ambition, or relaxed by the weakness of the em- 
perors. The strength of the frontiers, which had 
always consisted in arms rather than in fortifications, 
was insensibly undermined ; and the fairest provinces 
were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of 
the barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the 
Roman empire.—Decline and Fall, 


JAMES BOSWELL 
1740-1795 


ADVENTURE OF J OHNSON, LANGTON AND 
BEAUCLERK 


Ons night when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at 
a tavern in London, and sat till about three in the 
morning, it came into their heads to go and knock up 
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Johnson, and see if they could prevail on him to join 
them inaramble. They rapped violently at the door 
of his chambers in the Temple, till at last he appeared 
in his shirt with his little black wig on the top of his 
head, instead of a nightcap, and a poker in his hand, 
imagining, probably, that some ruffians were coming to 
attack him. When he discovered who they were, and 
was told their errand, he smiled, and with great good 
humour agreed to their proposal; ‘What, is it you, 
you dogs! Ill have a frisk with you!’ He was soon 
dressed and they sallied forth together into Covent- 
Garden, where the green-grocers and fruiterers were 
beginning to arrange their hampers, just come in from 
the country. Johnson made some attempts to help 
them; but the honest gardeners stared so at his figure 
and manner, and odd interference, that he soon saw 
his services were not relished. They then repaired to 
one of the neigbouring taverns, and made a bowl of 
that liquor called bishop, which Johnson had always 
liked ; while, in joyous contempt of sleep, from which 
he had been roused, he repeated the festive lines, 


‘Short, O short, then be thy reign, 
And give us to the world again |’ 


They did not stay long, but walked down to the 
Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. Beau- 
clerk and Johnson were so well pleased with their 
amusement, that they resolved to persevere in dissipa- 
tion for the! rest of the day: but Langton deserted 
them, being engaged to breakfast with some young 
ladies. Johnson scolded him for ‘leaving his social 
friends, to go and sit with a set of wretched un-idea’d 
girls.’ Garrick being told of this ramble, said to him 
smartly, ‘I heard of your frolic t’other night. Yow'll 
be in the “Chronicle.”’? Upon which Johnson after- 
wards observed, ‘ He durst not do such a thing. His 
wife would not /et.him !’—Life of Samuel Johnson, 
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CHARACTER OF GOLDSMITH 


As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in 
this narrative, I shall endeavour to make my readers in 
some degree acquainted with his singular character. 
He was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary of 
Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not 
then give much promise of future celebrity. He, how- 
ever, observed to Mr. Malone, that ‘though he made 
no great figure in mathematics, which was a study in 
much repute there, he could turn an Ode of Horace 
into English better than any of them.’ He afterwards 
studied physic at Edinburgh, and upon the Continent : 
and, I have been informed, was enabled to pursue his 
travels on foot, partly by demanding, at Universities, 
to enter the lists as a disputant, by which, according to 
the custom of many of them, he was entitled to the 
eee of a crown, when, luckily for him, his chal- 
enge was not accepted ; so that, as I once observed to 
Dr. Johnson, he disputed his passage through Europe. 
He then came to England, and was employed suc- 
cessively in the capacities of an usher to an academy, a 
corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer for a 
newspaper. He had sagacity enough to cultivate as- 
bidneusly the acquaintance of Johnson, and his faculties 
were gradually enlarged by the contemplation of such 
a model, To me and many others it appeared that he 
studiously copied the manner of Johnson, though, 
indeed, upon a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with 
his name, though it was pretty generally known that 
one Dr. Goldsmith was the author of ‘An Inquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,’ and 
of ‘The Citizen of the World,’ a series of letters 
supposed to be written from London by a Chinese. 
No man had the art of displaying with more advantage, 
as a writer, whatever literary acquisitions he made. 
§ Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.’” His mind resembled a 
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fertile but thin soil. There was a quick, but not a 
strong, vegetation, of whatever chanced to be thrown 
upon it. No deep root could be struck. The oak of 
the forest did not grow there ; but the elegant shrubbery 
and the fragrant parterre appeared in gay succession. 
It has been generally circulated and believed that he 
was a mere fool in conversation; but, in truth, this 
has been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a 
more than common share of that hurry of ideas which 
we often find in his countrymen, and which sometimes 
He ine a laughable confusion in expressing them, 

e@ was very much what the French call un étourdi, 
and from vanity and an eager desire of being con- 
spicuous wherever he was, he frequently talked care- 
lessly without knowledge of the subject, or even without 
thought. His person was short, his countenance coarse 
and vulgar, his deportment that of a scholar awkwardly 
affecting the easy gentleman. ‘Those who were in any 
way distinguished, excited envy in him to so ridiculous 
an excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. 
When accompanying two beautiful young ladies, with 
their mother, on a tour in France, he was seriously 
angry that more attention was paid to them than to 
him; and once at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in 
London, when those who sat next him observed with 
what dexterity a puppet was made to toss a pike, he 
could not bear that it should have such praise, and 
exclaimed, with some warmth, ‘Pshaw! I can do it 
better myself.’ 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinised ; 
but his affections were social and generous, and when 
he had money he gave it away very liberally. His 
desire of imaginary consequence predominated over his 
attention to truth. When he began to rise into notice, 
he said he had a brother who was Dean of Durham, a 
fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how he 
should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard it. He 
boasted to me at.this time of the power of his pen in 
commanding money, which I believe was true in a 
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certain degree, though in the instance he gave he was 
by no means correct. He told me that he had sold a 
novel for four hundred pounds. This was his ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield.’ But Johnson informed me that he had 
made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the price was 
sixty pounds. ‘And, sir,’ said he, ‘a sufficient price, 
too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of Goldsmith 
had not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his 
“‘ Traveller ;” and the bookseller had such faint hopes 
of profit by this bargain, that he kept the manuscript 
by him for a long time, and did not publish it till after 
the ‘‘ Traveller” had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was 
accidentally worth more money.’ 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely 
mis-stated the history of Goldsmith’s situation and 
Johnson’s friendly interference, when this novel was 
sold. I shall give it authentically from Johnson’s own 
exact narration :— 

‘I received one morning a message from poor Gold- 
smith that he was in great distress, and, as it was not 
in his power to come to me, begging that I would come 
to him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and 
promised to come to him directly. 1 accordingly went 
as soon as I was dressed, and found that his landlady 
had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to talk 
to him of the means by which he might be extricated. 
He then told me that he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, and 
saw its merit; told the landlady I should soon return ; 
and shay gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds. brought Goldsmith the money, and he 
discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady in 
a high tone for having used him so ill.” —Life of Samuel 
Johnson, 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH 
1767-1849 


AN IRISH POSTILLION 


From the inn-yard came a hackney chaise, in a most 
deplorably crazy state; the body mounted up to a pro- 
digious height, on unbending springs, nodding forward, 
one door swinging open, three blinds up because they 
could not be let down, the perch tied in two places, the 
iron of the wheels half off, half loose, wooden pegs for 
linch-pins, and ropes for harness. The horses were 
worthy of the harness; wretched little {dog-tired 
creatures, that looked as if they had been driven to 
the last gasp, and as if they had never been rubbed 
down in their lives; their bones starting through their 
skin ; one lame, the other blind ; one with a raw back, 
the other with a galled breast; one with his neck 
poking down over his collar, and the other with his 
head dragged forward by a bit of broken bridle, held 
at arm’s length by a man dressed like a mad beggar, 
in half a hat and half a wig, both awry in opposite 
directions ; a long tattered coat, tied round his waist 
by a hay rope; the jagged rents in the skirts of this 
coat shewing his bare legs, marbled of many colours ; 
while something like stockings hung loose about his 
ankles. The noises he made, by way of threatening or 
encouraging his steeds, I pretend not to describe. In 
an indignant voice I called to the landlord: ‘I hope 
these are not the horses—I hope this is not the chaise 
intended for my servants.’ The innkeeper, and the 
pauper who was preparing to officiate as postillion, 
both in the same instant exclaimed: ‘Sorrow better 
chaise in the country!’ ‘Sorrow!’ said I—‘ what do you 
mean by sorrow?’ ‘That there’s no better, plase your 
honour, can be seen. We have two more, to be sure ; 
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but one has no top, and the other no bottom. Any 
way, there’s no better can be seen than this same.’ 
‘And these horses!’ cried I: ‘why this horse is so 
lame he can hardly stand.’ ‘Oh, plase your honour, 
though he can’t stand, he'll go fast enough. He hasa 
great deal of the rogue in him, plase your honour. 
He’s always that way at first setting out.’ ‘And that 
wretched animal with the galled breast!’ ‘ He’s all 
the better for it when once he warms ; it’s he that will 
go with the speed of light, plase your honour. Sure, 
is not he Knockecroghery? and didn’t I give fifteen 
uineas for him, barring the luckpenny, at the fair of 
Snockecroghery, and he rising four-year old at the 
same time?” 

Then seizing his whip and reins in one hand, he 
clawed up his stockings with the other ; so with one 
easy step he got into his place, and seated himself, 
coachman-like, upon a well-worn bar of wood, that 
served as acoach-box. ‘Throw me the loan of atrusty, 
Bartly, for a cushion,’ said he. A freize coat was 
thrown up over the horses’ heads. Paddy caught it. 
‘ Where are you, Hosey?’ cried he to a lad in charge 
of the leaders. ‘Sure, I’m only rowling a wisp of 
straw on my leg,’ replied Hosey. ‘Throw me up,’ 
added this paragon of postillions, turning to one of the 
crowd of idle by-standers. ‘Arrah, push me up, 
can’t ye?’ A man took hold of his knee, and threw 
him upon the horse. He was in his seat in a trice. 
Then clinging by the mane of his horse, he scrambled 
for the bridle, which was under the other horse’s feet, 
reached it, and, well satisfied with himself, looked 
round at Paddy, who looked back to the chaise-door 
at my angry servants, ‘secure in the last event of 
things.? In vain the Englishman, in monotonous 
anger, and the Frenchman in every note of the 
gamut, abused Paddy. Necessity and wit were on 
Paddy’s side. He parried all that was said against 
his chaise, his horses, himself, and his country with 
invincible comic dexterity; till at last both his adver- 
saries, dumfounded, clambered into the vehicle, where 
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they were instantly shut up in straw and darkness. 
Paddy, in a triumphant tone, called to my postillions, 
bidding them ‘get on,’ and not be stopping the way 
any longer. —Znnui. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
1771-1832 


IN A BESIEGED CASTLE 


But Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that sublime 
passage, glowing with impatience at his inactivity, and 
with his ardent desire to mingle in the affray of which 
these sounds were the introduction. ‘If I could but 
drag myself,’ he said, ‘to yonder window, that I might 
see how this brave game is like to go! If I had but 
bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike were it but 
a single blow for our deliverance! It is in vain—it is 
in vain—I am alike nerveless and weaponless ! ? 

“Fret not thyself, noble knight,’ answered Rebecca, 
“the sounds have ceased of a sudden; it may be they 
join not battle.’ 

‘Thou knowest nought of it,’ said Wilfred, im- 
patiently ; ‘this dead pause only shows that the men 
are at their posts on the walls, and expecting an instant 
attack ; what we have heard was but the distant mutter- 
ing of the storm: it will burst anon in all its fury. 
Could I but reach yonder window !’ 

‘Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble 
knight,’ replied his attendant. Observing his extreme 
solicitude, she firmly added, ‘I myself will stand at the 
lattice, and describe to you as I can what passes 
without.’ 

‘You must not—you shall not!’ exclaimed Ivanhoe. 
‘ Each lattice, each aperture, will be soon a mark for 
the archers ; some random shaft 
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‘It shall be welcome !? murmured Rebecca, as with 
firm pace she ascended two or three steps, which led 
to the window of which they spoke. 

‘ Rebecca—dear Rebecca !’ exclaimed Ivanhoe, ‘this 
is no maiden’s pastime; do not expose thyself to 
wounds and death, and render me for ever miserable 
for having given the occasion ; at least, cover thyself 
with yonder ancient buckler, and show as little of 
your person at the lattice as may be.’ 

Follewing with wonderful promptitude the directions 
of Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the protection of 
the large ancient shield, which she placed against the 
lower part of the window, Rebecca, with tolerable 
security to herself, could witness part of what was 
passing without the castle, and report to Ivanhoe the 
preparations which the assailants were making for the 
storm. Indeed, the situation which she thus obtained 
was peculiarly favourable for this purpose, because, 
being placed on an angle of the main building, Rebecca 
could not only see what passed beyond the precincts of 
the castle, but also commanded a view of the outwork 
likely to be the first object of the meditated assault. 
It was an exterior fortification of no great height or 
strength, intended to protect the postern-gate, through 
which Cedric had been recently dismissed by Front-de- 
Beeuf. The castle moat divided this species of barbican 
from the rest of the fortress, so that, in case of its 
being taken, it was easy to cut off the communication 
with the main building, by withdrawing the temporary 
bridge. In the outwork was a sallyport corresponding 
to the postern of the castle, and the whole was 
surrounded by a strong palisade. Rebecca could 
observe, from the number of men placed for the 
defence of this post, that the besieged entertained 
apprehensions for its safety ; and from the mustering 
of the assailants in a direction nearly opposite to the 
outwork, it seemed no less plain that it had been 
selected as a vulnerable point of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to 
Ivanhoe, and added, ‘The skirts of the wood seem 
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lined with archers, although only a few are advanced 
from its dark shadow.’ 

‘Under what banner ?’ asked Ivanhoe. 

‘Under no ensign of war which I can observe,’ 
answered Rebecca. 

‘A singular novelty,’ muttered the knight, ‘to 
advance to storm such a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed! Seest thou who they be that act 
as leaders?” 

‘A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most 
conspicuous,’ said the Jewess; ‘he alone is armed 
from head to heel, and seems to assume the direction 
of all around him.’ 

‘What device does he bear on his shield?’ replied 
Ivanhoe. 

‘Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock 
painted blue on the black shield.’ 

‘A fetterlock and shackle-bolt azure,’ said Ivanhoe 5 
€T know not who may bear the device, but well I ween 
it might now be mine own. Canst thou not see the 
motto ?? 

‘Scarce the device itself at this distance,’ replied 
Rebecca; ‘but when the sun glances fair upon his 
shield it shows as I tell you.’ 

‘ Seem there no other leaders?’ exclaimed the anxious 
inquirer. 

‘None of mark and distinction that I can behold 
from this station,’ said Rebecca; ‘but doubtless the 
other side of the castle is also assailed. They appear 
even now preparing to advance—God of Zion protect 
us! What a dreadful sight! Those who advance 
first bear huge shields and defences made of plank ; 
the others follow, bending their bows as they come on. 
They raise their bows! God of Moses, forgive the 
creatures Thou hast made !” 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by 
the signal for assault, which was given by the blast of 
a shrill bugle, and at once answered by a flourish of 
the Norman trumpets from the battlements, which, 
mingled with the deep and hollow clang of the nakers 
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(a species of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy. The shouts of both 
parties augmented the fearful din, the assailants crying, 
“St. George for merry England!’ and the Normans 
answering them with loud cries of ‘ En avant De Bracy ! 
Beau-seant ! Beau-seant! Front-de-Beuf ala rescousse !? 
according to the war cries of their different com- 
manders. 

It was not, however, by clamour that the contest was 
to be decided, and the desperate efforts of the assailants 
were met by an equally vigorous defence on the part of 
the besieged. The archers, trained by their woodland 
pastimes to the most effective use of the long-bow, shot, 
to use the appropriate phrase of the time, so ‘ wholly 
together,’ that no point at which a defender could show 
the least part of his person escaped their cloth-yard 
shafts. By this heavy discharge, which continued as 
thick and sharp as hail, while, notwithstanding, every 
arrow had its individual aim, and flew by scores together 
against each embrasure and opening in the parapets, as 
well as at every window where a defender either occa- 
sionally had post, or might be suspected to be stationed 
—by this sustained discharge, two or three of the 
garrison were slain and several others wounded. But, 
confident in their armour of proof, and in the cover 
which their situation afforded, the followers of Front- 
de-Boeuf and his allies showed an obstinacy in defence 
proportioned to the fury of the attack, and replied with 
the discharge of their large cross-bows, as well as with 
their long-bows, slings, and other missile weapons, to 
the close and continued shower of arrows ; and, as the 
assailants were necessarily but indifferently protected, 
did considerably more damage than they received at 
their hand. The whizzing of shafts and of missiles on 
both sides was only interrupted by the shouts which 
arose when either side inflicted or sustained some 
notable loss. 

‘And I must lie here like a bedridden monk,’ ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe, ‘while the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hand of others! 
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Look from the window once again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers beneath. 
Look out once more, and tell me if they yet advance to 
the storm.’ 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval 
which she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca 
again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, how- 
ever, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

‘What dost thou see, Rebecca?’ again demanded 
the wounded knight. 

‘Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick as 
to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot 
them.’ 

‘That cannot endure,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘if they press 
not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, 
the archery may avail but little against stone walls and 
bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair 
Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for as the 
leader is, so will his followers be.’ 

‘T see him not,’ said Rebecca. 

‘Foul craven !’ exclaimed Ivanhoe; ‘does he blench 
from the helm when the wind blows highest ?’ 

‘He blenches not !—he blenches not !’ said Rebecca, 
*JT see him now; he leads a body of men close under 
the outer barrier of the barbican. They pull down 
the piles and palisades; they hew down the barriers 
with axes, His high black plume floats abroad over 
the throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. 
They have made a breach in the barriers—they rush 
in—they are thrust back! Front-de-Boeuf heads 
the defenders; I see his gigantic form above the 
press. They throng again to the breach, and the 
pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to man. 
God of Jacob! it is the meeting of two fierce 
tides—the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse 
winds !? 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

‘Look forth again, Rebecca,’ said Ivanhoe, mistaking 
the cause of her retiring; ‘the archery must in some 
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degree have ceased, since they are now fighting hand 
to hand. Look again, there is now less danger.’ 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately 
exclaimed, ‘ Holy prophets of the law! Front-de-Bouf 
and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on the breach, 
amid the roar of their followers, who watch the progress 
of the strife. Heaven strike with the cause of the 
oppressed and of the captive!’ She then uttered a 
loud shriek, and exclaimed, ‘ He is down !—he is down ! 

‘Who is down?’ cried Ivanhoe ; ‘ for our dear Lady’s 
sake, tell me which has fallen ?’ 

‘The Black Knight,’ answered Rebecca, faintly ; 
then instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness— 
‘But no—but no! the name of the Lord of Hosts be 
blessed ! he is on foot again, and fights as if there were 
twenty men’s strength in his single arm. His sword is 
broken—he snatches an axe from a yeoman—he presses 
Front-de-Beeuf with blow on blow. The giant stoops 
and totters like an oak under the steel of the woodman 
—he falls—he falls !” 

‘Front-de-Boeuf?’ exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

‘ Front-de-Beeuf,’ answered the Jewess. ‘His men 
rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar ; 
their united force compels the champion to pause. 
They drag Front-de-Beeuf within the walls.’ 

‘The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not?’ said Ivanhoe. 

“They have—they have!’ exclaimed Rebecca; ‘and 
they press the besieged hard upon the outer wall ; some 
plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavour to 
ascend upon the shoulders of each other; down go 
stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their heads, 
and as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear, fresh 
men supply their places in the assault. Great God! 
hast Thou given men Thine own image that it 
should be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their 
brethren !? 

‘Think not of that,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘this is no time 
for such thoughts. Who yield? who push their way ?? 

‘The ladders are thrown down,’ replied Rebecca, 
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shuddering ; ‘the soldiers lie grovelling under them 
like crushed reptiles. The besieged have the better.’ 

‘St. George strike for us!’ exclaimed the knight ; 
‘do the false yeomen give way ?” 

‘No!’ exclaimed Rebecca, ‘they bear themselves 
right yeomanly. The Black Knight approaches the 
postern with his huge axe; the thundering blows 
which he deals, you may hear them above all the din 
and shouts of the battle. Stones and beams are hailed 
down on the bold champion: he regards them no more 
than if they were thistle-down or feathers !” 

‘ By St. John of Acre,’ said Ivanhoe, raising himself 
joyfully on his couch, ‘methought there was but one 
man in England that might do such a deed !” 

‘The postern gate shakes,’ continued Rebecca—‘it 
crashes—it is splintered by his blows—they rush in— 
the outwork is won. Oh God ! they hurl the defenders 
from the battlements—they throw them into the moat. 
O men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that can resist 
no longer !” 

‘The bridge—the bridge which communicates with 
the castle—have they won that pass?’ exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

‘No,’ replied Rebecca; ‘the Templar has destroyed 
the plank on which they crossed; few of the de- 
fenders escaped with him into the castle—the shrieks 
and cries which you hear tell the fate of the others. 
Alas ! I see it is still more difficult to look upon victory 
than upon battle.’ 

‘ What do they now, maiden ?’ said Ivanhoe ; ‘look 
forth yet again—this is no time to faint at bloodshed.’ 

‘It is over for the time,’ answered Rebecca; ‘ our 
friends strengthen themselves within the outwork 
which they have mastered, and it affords them so good 
a shelter from the foemen’s shot that the garrison only 
bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval, as if’ 
rather to disquiet than effectually to injure them.’ 

‘Our friends,’ said Wilfred, ‘ will surely not abandon 
an enterprise so gloriously begun and so happily 
attained. Ono! I will put my faith in the good knight 
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whose axe hath rent heart-of-oak and bars of iron. 
Singular,’ he again muttered to himself, ‘if there be 
two who can do a deed of such derring-do! A fetter- 
lock, and a shackle-bolt on a field sable—what may 
that mean? Seest thou nought else, Rebecca, by which 
the Black Knight may be distinguished ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the Jewess ; ‘all about him is black 
as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can I spy 
that.can mark him further ; but having once seen him 
put forth his strength in battle, methinks I could know 
him again among a thousand warriors. He rushes to 
the fray as if he were summoned to a banquet. There 
is more than mere strength—there seems as if the whole 
soul and spirit of the champion were given to every 
blow which he deals upon his enemies. God assoilzie 
him of the sin of bloodshed! It is fearful, yet mag~ 
nificent, to behold how the arm and heart of one man 
can triumph over hundreds.’—Jvanhoe. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
1772-1834 


OF CHAUCER, SHAKESPEARE, BUNYAN AND 
SCOTT 


I. Cuaucer 


I rake unceasing delight in Chaucer. His manly 
cheerfulness is especially delicious to me in my old age. 
How exquisitely tender he is, and yet how perfectly 
free from the least touch of sickly melancholy or 
morbid drooping! The sympathy of the poet with the 
subjects of his poetry is particularly remarkable in 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; but what the first effects by 
a strong act of imagination and mental metamorphosis, 
the last does without any effort, merely by the inborn 
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kindly joyousness of his nature. How well we seem 
to know Chaucer! How absolutely nothing do we 
know of Shakespeare. 


IJ. SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare is the Spinozistic deity—an omnipresent 
creativeness. Milton is the deity of prescience: he 
stands ab extra, and drives a fiery chariot and four, making 
the horses feel the iron curb which holds them in. 
Shakespeare’s poetry is characterless ; that is, it does 
not reflect the individual Shakespeare ; but John Milton 
himself is in every line of the Paradise Lost. Shake- 
speare’s rhymed verses are excessively condensed— 
epigrams with the point everywhere ; but in his blank 
dramatic verse he is diffused, with a linked sweetness 
long drawn out. No one can understand Shakespeare's 
superiority fully until he has ascertained, by comparison, 
all that which he possessed in common with several 
other great dramatists of his age, and has then calcu- 
lated the surplus which is entirely Shakespeare’s own. 
His rhythm is so perfect that you may be almost sure 
that you do not understand the real force of a line, if 
it does not run well as you read it. The necessary 
mental pause after every hemistitch or imperfect line is 
always equal to the time that would have been taken in 
reading the complete verse. 


Ill. Bunyan 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is composed in the lowest 
style of English without slang or false grammar. If 
you were to polish it, you would at once destroy the 
reality of the vision. For works of imagination should 
be written in very plain language; the more purely 
imaginative they are the more necessary it is to be 
plain. This wonderful work is one of the few books 
which may be read over repeatedly at different times, 
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and each time with a new and a different pleasure. I 
read it once as a theologian—and let me assure you, 
that there is great theological acumen in the work— 
once with devotional feelings—and once as a poet. I 
could not have believed beforehand that Calvinism 
could be painted in such exquisitely delightful colours. 


IV. Scorr 


Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were exact but 
harmonious opposites in this:—that every old ruin, 
hill, river, or tree, called up in his mind a host of 
historical or biographical associations—just as a bright 
pan of brass, when beaten, is said to attract the 
swarming bees ;—whereas, for myself, notwithstanding 
Dr. Johnson, I believe I should walk over the plain of 
Marathon without taking more interest in it than in 
any other plain of similar features. Yet I receive as 
much pleasure in reading the account of the battle in 
Herodotus, as any one can. 

When I am very ill indeed I can read Scott’s novels, 
and they are almost the only books I can then read. 
I cannot at such times read the Bible ; my mind reflects 
on it, but I can’t bear the open page.—Table Talk. 


ON PRECISION IN THE USE OF TERMS. 


I adverted in my last lecture to the prevailing laxity 
in the use of terms: this is the principal complaint to 
which the moderns are exposed ; but it is a grievous 
one in as much as it inevitably tends to the misapplica- 
tion of words, and to the corruption of language. 
mentioned the word ‘taste,’ but the remark applies 
not merely to substantives and adjectives, to things and 
their epithets, but to verbs : thus, how frequently is the 
verb ‘indorsed’ strained from its true signification, as 
given by Milton in the expression, ‘And elephants 
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endorsed with towers.’ Again, ‘virtue’ has been equally 
perverted : originally it signified merely strength ; then 
it became strength of mind and valour, and it has now 
been changed to the class term for moral excellence in 
all its various species. I only introduce these as 
instances by the way, and nothing could be easier than 
to multiply them. 

At the same time, while I recommend precision both 
of thought and expression, I am far from advocating a 
pedantic niceness in the choice of language: such a 
course would only render conversation stiff and stilted. 
Dr. Johnson used to say that in the most unrestrained 
discourse he always sought for the properest word— 
that which best and most exactly conveyed his meaning : 
to a certain point he was right, but because he carried 
it too far, he was often laborious where he ought to 
have been light, and formal where he ought to have 
been familiar. Men ought to endeavour to distinguish 
subtly, that they may be able afterwards to assimilate 
truly.—Lectures on Shakespeare. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 
1774-1843 


A LOVE STORY 


Wuen Deborah was about nineteen, the small-pox 
broke out in Doncaster, and soon spread over the sur- 
rounding country, occasioning everywhere a great 
mortality. At that time inoculation had very rarely 
been practised in the provinces; and the prejudice 
against it was so strong, that Mr. Bacon, though con- 
vinced in his own mind that the practise was not only 
lawful, but advisable, refrained from having his daughter 
inoculated till the disease appeared in his own parish. . . . 
But when the malady had shown itself in the parish, 
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then he felt that his duty asa parent required him to 
take the best apparent means for the preservation of 
his child ; and that as a pastor also it became him now 
in his own family to set an example to his parishioners. 

Deborah, who had the most perfect reliance upon her 
father’s judgment, and lived in entire accordance with 
his will in all things, readily consented 5 and seemed 
to regard the beneficial consequences of the experiment 
to others with hope, rather than to look with apprehen- 
sion to it for herself. Mr. Bacon therefore went to 
Doncaster and called upon Dr. Dove. ‘Ido not,’ said 
he, ‘ask whether you would advise me to have my 
daughter inoculated ; where so great a risk is to be in- 
curred, in the case of an only child, you might hesitate 
to advise it. But if you see nothing in her present 
state of health, or in her constitutional tendencies, 
which would render it more than ordinarily dangerous, 
it is her own wish and mine, after due consideration on 
my part, that she should be committed to your care,— 

utting our trust in Providence.’ 

Hitherto there had been no acquaintance between 
Mr. Bacon and the Doctor, farther than that they knew 
each other by sight and by good report. This circum- 
stance led to a growing intimacy. During the course 
of his attendance the Doctor fell in friendship with the 
father, and the father with him. 

‘ Did he fall in love with his patient?’ 

€No, ladies.’ 

He neither fell in love, nor caught it, nor ran into 
it, nor walked into it; nor was he overtaken in it, as 
a boon companion is in liquor, or a runaway in his 
flight. Yet there was love between the parties at last, 
and it was love for love, to the heart’s content of both. 
How this came to pass will be related at the proper 
time and in the proper place. . . - 

One summer evening the Doctor on his way back 
from a visit in that direction, stopped, as on such 
opportunities he usually did, at Mr. Bacon’s wicket, 
and looked in at the open casement to see if his friends 
were within. Mr. Bacon was sitting there alone, with 
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a book open on the table before him; and looking 
round when he heard the horse stop,‘ Come in, Docior,’ 
said he, ‘if you have a few minutes to spare. You 
were never more welcome.’ 

The Doctor replied, ‘I hope nothing ails either 
Deborah or yourself?’ ‘No,’ said Mr. Bacon, ‘ God 
be thanked ! but something has occurred which con- 
cerns both.’ 

When the Doctor entered the room, he perceived 
that the wonted serenity of his friend’s countenance 
was overcast by a shade of melancholy thought ; 
‘Nothing,’ said he, ‘I hope has happened to distress 
you?’—‘Only to disturb us,’ was the reply. ‘ Most 
people would probably think that we ought to think it 
a piece of good fortune. One who would be thought a 
good match for her, has proposed to marry Deborah.’ 

“Indeed !’ said the Doctor ; ‘and who is he?’ feel- 
ing, as he asked the question, an unusual warmth in 
his face. 

‘Joseph Hebblethwaite, of the Willows. He broke 
his mind to me this morning, saying that he thought it 
best to speak with me before he made any advances 
himself to the young woman: indeed, he had had no 
opportunity of so doing, for he had seen little of her ; 
but he had heard enough of her character to believe 
that she would make him a good wife; and this, he 
said, was all he looked for, for he was well to do in the 
world.’ 

‘And what answer did you make to this matter-of- 
fact way of proceeding ?? 

‘I told him that I commended the very proper 
course he had taken, and that I was obliged to him 
for the good opinion of my daughter which he was 
pleased to entertain: that marriage was an affair in 
which I should never attempt to direct her inclinations, 
being confident that she would never give me cause 
to oppose them; and that I would talk with her upon 
the proposal, and let him know the result. As soon 
as I mentioned it to Deborah, she coloured up to her 
eyes ; and with an angry look, of which I did not think 
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those eyes had been capable, she desired me to tell 
him that he had better lose no time in looking else- 
where, for his thinking of her was of no use. ‘‘Do 
you know any ill of him?” said 1; ‘‘ No,” she replied, 
‘but I never heard any good, and that’s ill enough. 
And I do not like his looks.”’ 

‘Well said, Deborah !’ cried the Doctor: clapping 
his hands so as to produce a sonorous token of 
satisfaction. 

«Surely, my child,” said I, “he is not an ill-looking 
person?” ‘* Father,” she replied, ‘‘ you know he looks 
as if he had not one idea in his head to keep company 
with another.”’ 

‘Well said, Deborah !” repeated the Doctor. 

‘Why, Doctor, do you know any ill of him ?’ 

‘None. But as Deborah says, I know no good; 
and if there had been any good to be known, it must 
have come within my knowledge. I cannot help 
knowing who the persons are to whom the peasantry 
in my rounds look with respect and good will, and 
whom they consider their friends as well as their 
betters. And in like manner, I know who they are 
from whom they never expect either courtesy or 
kindness.’ 

“You are right, my friend; and Deborah is right. 
Her answer came from a wise heart; and I was not 
sorry that her determination was so promptly made, 
and so resolutely pronounced. But 1 wish, if it had 
pleased God, the offer had been one which she could 
have accepted with her own willing consent, and with 
my full approbation.’ 

“Yet,’ said the Doctor, ‘I have often thought how 
sad a thing it would be for you ever to part with her.’ 

‘Far more sad will it be for me to leave her unpro- 
tected, as it is but too likely that, in the ordinary 
course of nature, I one day shall; and as any day in 
that same ordinary course I so possibly may! Our 
best intentions, even when they have been most pru- 
dentially formed, fail often in their issue. \I meant to 
train up Deborah in the way she should go, by fitting 
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her for that state of life in which it had pleased God to 
place her, so that she might have made a good wife for 
some honest man in the humbler walks of life, and 
have been happy with him.’ 

‘And how was it possible,’ replied the Doctor, ‘that 
you could have succeeded better? Is‘she not qualified 
to be a good man’s wife in any rank? Her manner 
would not do discredit to a mansion ; her management 
would make a farm prosperous, or a cottage comfort- 
able; and for her principles, and temper and cheerful- 
ness, they would render any home a happy one.’ 

‘You have not spoken too highly in her praise, 
Doctor. But as she has from her childhood been all in 
all to me, there is a danger that I may have become 
too much so to her; and that while her habits have 
properly been made conformable to our poor means, 
and her poor prospects, she has been accustomed to a 
way of thinking, and a kind of conversation, which 
have given her a distaste for those whose talk is only 
of sheep and of oxen, and whose thoughts never get 
beyond the range of their every-day employments. In 
her present circle, I do not think there is one man 
with whom she might otherwise have had a chance of 
settling in life, to whom she would not have the same 
intellectual objections as to Joseph Hebblethwaite : 
though I am glad that the moral objection was that 
which first instinctively occurred to her. 

‘I wish it were otherwise, both for her sake and my 
own; for hers, because the present separation would 
have more than enough to compensate it, and would in 
its consequences mitigate the evil of the final one, 
whenever that may be; for my own, because I should 
then have no cause whatever to render the prospect of 
dissolution otherwise than welcome, but be as willing 
to die as to sleep. It is not owing to any distrust in 
Providence, that I am not thus willing now,—God 
forbid! But if I gave heed to my own feelings, I 
should think that I am not long for this world ; and 
surely it were wise to remove, if possible, the only 
cause that makes me fear to think so.’ .. . 
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*T have this feeling, Doctor ; and you shall prescribe 
for it, if you think it requires either regimen or physic. 
But at present you will do me more good by assisting 
me to procure for Deborah such a situation as she 
must necessarily look for on the event of my death. 
What I have laid by, even if it should be most 
advantageously disposed of, would afford her only a 
bare subsistence; it is a resource in case of sickness, 
but while in health, it would never be her wish to eat 
the bread of idleness. You may have the opportunities 
of learning whether any lady within the circle of your 
practice wants a young person in whom she might 
confide, either as an attendant upon herself, or to 
assist in the management of her children, or her 
household. You may be sure this is not the first time 
that I have thought upon the subject; but the circum- 
stance which has this day occurred, and the feeling of 
which I have spoken, have pressed it upon my con- 
sideration. And the inquiry may better be made and 
the step taken while it is a matter of foresight, than 
when it becomes one of necessity.’ 

‘Let me feel your pulse !” 

‘You will detect no other disorder there,’ said 
Mr. Bacon, holding out his arm as he spoke, ‘than 
what has been caused’ by this conversation, and the 
declaration of a purpose, which though for some time 
perpended, I liad never till now fully acknowledged to 
myself.” 

“You have never then mentioned it to Deborah ?? 

‘In no other way than by sometimes incidentally 
speaking of the way of life which would be open to 
her, in case of her being unmarried at my death.’ 2 

‘ And you have made up your mind to part with her?’ 

‘Upon a clear conviction that I ought to do so; that 
it is best for herself and me.’ 

‘Well then, you will allow me to converse with her 
first, upon a different subject.—You will permit me to 
see whether I can speak more successfully for myself, 
than you have done for Joseph Hebblethwaite.—Have 
I your consent?’ 
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Mr. Bacon rose in great emotion, and taking his 
friend’s hand pressed it fervently and tremulously. 
Presently they heard the wicket open, and Deborah 
came in. 

“I dare say, Deborah,’ said her father, composing 
himself, ‘you have been telling Betsy Allison of the 
advantageous offer that you have this day refused.’ 

*Yes,’ replied Deborah; ‘and what do you think 
she said? ‘That little as she likes him, rather than 
that I should be thrown away upon such a man, she 
could almost make up her mind to marry him herself.’ 

‘And I,’ said the Doctor, ‘rather than such a man 
should have you would marry you myself.’ 

‘Was not I right in refusing him, Doctor?’ 

‘So right, that you never pleased me so well before ; 
and never can please me better,—unless you will 
accept of me in his stead.’ 

She gave a little start, and looked at him half 
incredulously, and half angrily withal; as if what he 
had said was too light in its manner to be serious, and 
yet too serious in its import to be spoken in jest.. But 
when he took her by the hand, and said, ‘ Will you, 
dear Deborah ?? with a pressure, and in a tone that left 
no doubt of his earnest meaning, she cried, ‘ Father, 
what am I to say? speak for me!’—‘ Take her, my 
friend !’ said Mr. Bacon; ‘My blessing be upon you 
both. And if it be not presumptuous to use the words, 
—let me say for myself, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy 


servant depart in peace !”’—The Doctor. 
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JANE AUSTEN 
1775-1817 


CATHERINE MORLAND’S FIRST MEETING 
WITH HENRY TILNEY 


Tury made their appearance in the Lower Rooms ; and 
here fortune was more favourable to our heroine. The 
master of the ceremonies introduced to her a very 
gentleman-like young man as a partner ; his name was 
Tilney. He seemed to be about four or five and 
twenty, was rather tall, had a pleasing countenance, a 
very intelligent and lively eye, and, if not quite hand- 
some, was very near it. His address was good, and 
Catherine felt herself in high luck. There was little 
leisure for speaking while they danced ; but when they 
were seated at tea she found him as agreeable as she 
had already given him credit for being. He talked 
with fluency and spirit, and there was an archness and 
pleasantry in his manner which interested, though it 
was hardly understood by her. After chatting some 
time on such matters as naturally arose from the 
objects around them, he suddenly addressed her with— 
‘I have hitherto been very remiss, madam, in the 
proper attentions of a partner here; I have not yet 
asked you how long you have been in Bath, whether 
you were ever here before, whether you have been at 
the Upper Rooms, the theatre, and the concert, and 
how you like the place altogether. I have been very 
negligent ; but are you now at leisure to satisfy me in 
these particulars? If you are, I will begin directly.’ 

“You need not give yourself that trouble, sir.’ 

‘No trouble, I assure you, madam.’ Then forming 
his features into a set smile, and affectedly softening 
his voice, he added, with a simpering air, ‘Have you 
been long iu Bath, madam ?’ 
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‘ About a week, sir,’ replied Catherine, trying not to 
laugh. 

‘Really !’ with affected astonishment. 

‘Why should you be surprised, sir?’ 

‘Why, indeed ?’ said he, in his natural tone; ‘ but 
some emotion must appear to be raised by your reply, 
and surprise is more easily assumed, and not less 
reasonable, than any other. Now let us goon. Were 
you never here before, madam’? 

‘ Never, sir.’ 

“Indeed! Have you yet honoured the Upper 
Rooms ?? 

‘Yes, sir; I was there last Monday.’ 

‘Have you been to the theatre?” 

“Yes, sir; I was at the play on Tuesday.’ 

‘To the concert?’ 

“Yes, sir; on Wednesday.’ 

“And you are altogether pleased with Bath ?? 

‘Yes; I like it very well.’ 

“Now I must give one smirk, and then we may be 
rational again.’ 

Catherine turned away her head, not knowing whether 
she might venture to laugh. 

“I see what you think of me,’ said he, gravely ; ‘I 
shall make but a poor figure in your journal to-morrow.’ 

‘ My journal !” 

Yes; I know exactly what you will say. Friday, 
went to the Lower Rooms; wore my sprigged muslin 
robe with blue trimmings, plain black shoes ; appeared 
to much advantage, but was strangely harassed by a 
queer half-witted man, who would make me dance with 
him, and distressed me by his nonsense.’ 

‘Indeed I shall say no such thing.’ 

‘ Shall I tell you what you ought to say ?” 

“If you please.’ 

‘I danced with a very agreeable young man, intro- 
duced by Mr. King; had a great deal of conversation 
with him ; seems a most extraordinary genius ; hope I 
may know more of him. That, madam, is what I wish 
you to say.’ 
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‘ But perhaps I keep no journal.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are not sitting in this room, and I am 
not sitting by you. These are points in which a doubt is 
equally possible. Not keep a journal! How are your 
absent cousins to understand the tenor of your life in 
Bath without one? How are the civilities and com- 
pliments of every day to be related as they ought to be 
unless noted down every evening in a journal! How 
are your various dresses to be remembered, and the 
particular state of your complexion, and curl of your 
hair to be described, in all their diversities, without 
having constant recourse to a journal? . My dear 
madam, I am not so ignorant of young ladies’ ways as 
you wish to believe me. It is this delightful habit of 
journalizing which largely contributes to form the easy 
style of writing for which ladies are so generally 
celebrated. Everybody allows that the talent of 
writing agreeable letters is peculiarly female. Nature 
may have done something, but I am sure it must 
be essentially assisted by the practice of keeping a 
journal.’ 

‘I have sometimes thought,’ said Catherine, doubt- 
ingly, ‘whether ladies do write so much better letters 
than gentlemen. That is, I should not think the 
superiority was always on our side.’ 

* As far as I have had opportunity of judging, it ap- 
pears to me that the usual style of letter-writing among 
women is faultless, except in three particulars.’ 

© And what are they ?? 

‘A general deficiency of subject, a total inatten- 
tion to stops, and a very frequent ignorance of 
grammar.’ 

‘Upon my word, I need not have been afraid of dis- 
claiming the compliment! You do not think too 
highly of us in that way.’ 

‘I should no more lay it down as a general rule that 
women write better letters than men, than that they 
sing better duets, or draw better landscapes. In every 
power of which taste is the foundation, excellence ig 
pretty fairly divided between the sexes,’ 
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They were interrupted by Mrs. Allen. ‘My dear 
Catherine,’ said she, ‘do take this pin out of my sleeve. 
I am afraid it has torna hole already. I shall be quite 
sorry ifit has, for this is a favourite gown, though it 
cost me but nine shillings a yard.’ 

‘That is exactly what I should have guessed it, 
madam,’ said Mr. Tilney, looking at the muslin. 

‘Do you understand muslins, sir?’ 

‘Particularly well; I always buy my own cravats, 
and am allowed to bean excellent judge ; and my sister 
has often trusted me in thechoice of a gown. I bought 
one for her the other day, and it was pronounced to be 
a prodigious bargain by every lady who saw it. I gave 
but five shillings a yard for it, and a true Indian 
muslin.” 

Mrs. Allen was quite struck by his genius. ‘Men 
commonly take so little notice of those things,’ said 
she. ‘I can never get Mr. Allen to know one of my 
gowns from another. You must be a great comfort to 
your sister, sir.’ 

‘I hope I am, madam.’ 

‘And pray, sir, what do (you) think of Miss More- 
jand’s gown?” 

‘It is very pretty, madam,’ said he, gravely examin- 
ing it; ‘but I do not think it will wash well. I am 
afraid it will fray.’ 

‘How can you,’ said Catherine, laughing, ‘be 
?? she had almost said ‘ strange.’ 

‘I am quite of your opinion, sir,’ replied Mrs. Allen ; 
€and so I told Miss Morland when she bought it.’ 

‘But then you know, madam, muslin always turns 
to some account or other; Miss Morland will get 
enough out of it fora handkerchief, or a cap, or a cloak. 
Muslin can never be said to be wasted. I have heard 
my sister say so forty times, when she has been ex- 
travagant in buying more than she wanted, or careless 
in cutting it to pieces.’ 

‘ Bath is a charming place, sir; there are so many 
good shops here. . We are sadly off in the country: 
not but what we have very good shops in Salisbury, 


so 
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but it is so far to go; eight miles is along way. Mr. 
Allen says it is nine, measured nine ; but I am sure it 
cannot be more than eight ; and it is such a fag; I 
come back tired to death. Now, here one can step out, 
of doors, and get a thing in five minutes.’ 

Mr. Tilney was polite enough to seem interested in 
what she said; and she kept him on the subject of 
muslins till the dancing recommenced. Catherine 
feared as she listened to their discourse, that he in- 

‘dulged himself a little too much with the foibles of 
others. ‘What are you thinking of so earnestly?’ 
said he, as they walked back to the ball-room ; ‘ not of 
your partner, I hope, for by that shake of the head, 
your meditations are not satisfactory.’ 

Catherine coloured, and said, ‘I was not thinking of 
anything.’ 

‘That is artful and deep, to be sure; but I had 
rather be told at once that you will not tell me.’ 

‘Well, then, I will not.’ 

‘Thank you; for now we shall soon be acquainted, 
as I am authorized to tease you on this subject when- 
ever we meet, and nothing in the world advances 
intimacy so much.’ 

They danced again; and when the assembly closed, 
parted, on the lady’s side, at least, with a strong in- 
clination for continuing the acquaintance. Whether 
she thought of him so much, while she drank her warm 
wine and water, and prepared herself for bed, as to 
dream of him when there, cannot be ascertained, but I 
hope it was no more than in a slight slumber, or a 
morning doze at most ; for if it be true, as a celebrated 
writer has maintained, that no young lady can be justi- 
fied in falling in love before the gentleman’s love is 
declared, it must be very improper that a young lady 
should dream of a gentleman before the gentleman is 
first known to have dreamt of her. How proper Mr. 
Tilney might be as a dreamer or a lover, had not yet, 
perhaps, entered Mr. Allen’s head, but that he was not 
objectionable as a common acquaintance for his young 
charge, he was on inquiry satisfied ; for he had early 
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in the evening taken pains to know who her partner 
was, and had been assured of Mr. Tilney’s being a 
clergyman, and of a very respectable family in Glou- 
cestershire.—Northanger Abbey. 


CHARLES LAMB 
1775-1834 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Every man hath two birthdays: two days at least, in 
every year, which set him upon revolving the lapse of 
time, as it affects his mortal duration. The one is that 
which in an especial manner he termeth his. In the 
gradual desuetude of old observances, this custom of 
solemnising our proper birthday hath nearly passed 
away, or is left to children, who reflect nothing at all 
about the matter, nor understand anything in it beyond 
cake and orange. But the birth of a New Year is of 
an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king or 
cobbler. No one ever regarded the First of January 
with indifference. It is that from which all date their 
time, and count upon what is left. It is the nativity of 
our common Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells—(hells, the music nighest 
bordering upon heaven)—most solemn and touching is 
the peal which rings out the Old Year. I never hear 
it without a gathering-up of my mind to a concentration 
of all the images that have been diffused over the past 
twelvemonth ; all I have done or suffered, performed 
or neglected, in that regretted time. I begin to know 
its worth, as when a person dies. It takes a personal 
colour ; nor was it a poetical flight in a contemporary, 
when he exclaimed— 


I saw the skirts of the departing Year. 
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It is no more than what in sober sadness every one 
of us seems to be conscious of, in that awful leave- 
taking. I am sure I felt it, and all felt it with me, 
last night; though some of my companions affected 
rather to manifest an exhilaration at the birth of the 
coming year, than any very tender regrets for the. 
decease of its predecessor. But I am none of those 
who— 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. L. 


I am naturally, beforehand, shy of novelties; new 
books, new faces new years,—from some mental twist 
which makes it difficult in me to face the prospective. 
I have almost ceased to hope; and am sanguine only 
in the prospects of other (former years). I plunge into 
foregone visions and conclusions. I encounter pell- 
mell with past disappointments. I am armour-proof 
against old discouragements. I forgive, or overcome 
in fancy, old adversaries. I play over again for love, 
as the gamesters phrase it, games for which I once 
paid so dear. I would scarce now have any of those 
untoward incidents and events of my life reversed. I 
would no more alter them than the incidents of some 
well-contrived novel. Methinks, it is better that I 
should have pined away seven of my goldenest years, 
when I was thrall to the fair hair, and fairer eyes, of 
Alice W—n, than that so passionate a love adventure 
should be lost. It was better that our family should 
have missed that legacy, which old Dorrell cheated us 
of, than that I should have at this moment two thousand 
pounds in banco, and be without the idea of that specious 
old rogue. : 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity to 
look back upon those early days. Do I advance a 
paradox when I say, that, skipping over the interven- 
tion of forty years, a man may have leave to love 
himself without the imputation of self-love? 

If I know aught of myself, no one whose mind is 
introspective—and mine is painfully so—can have a 
less respect for his present identity than I have for the 
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man Elia. I know him to be light, and vain, and 
humoursome; a notorious * * *; addicted to * * *; 
averse from counsel, neither taking it, nor offering 
it;— * * * besides; a stammering buffoon ; what you 
will; lay it on, and spare not; I subscribe to it all, 
and much more, than thou canst be willing to lay at 
his door—but for the child Elia—that ‘other me,’ 
there, in the background—I must take leave to cherish 
the remembrance of that young master—with as little 
reference, I protest, to his stupid changeling of five- 
and-forty, as if it had been a child of some other house, 
and not of my parents. I can cry over its patient 
small-pox at five, and rougher medicaments. I can 
lay its poor fevered head upon the sick pillow at 
Christ’s, and wake with it in surprise at the gentle 
posture of maternal tenderness hanging over it, that 
unknown had watched its sleep. I know how it 
shrank from any the least colour of falsehood.—God 
help thee, Elia, how art thou changed!—Thou art 
sophisticated.—I know how honest, how courageous 
(for a weakling) it was—how religious, how imagina- 
tive, how hopeful! From what have I not fallen, if 
the child I remember was indeed myself,—and not 
some dissembling guardian, presenting a false identity, 
to give the rule to my unpractised steps, and regulate 
the tone of my moral being ! 

That I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope of 
sympathy, in such retrospection, may be the symptom 
of some sickly idiosynerasy. Or is it owing to another 
cause: simply, that being without wife or family, I 
have not learned to project myself enough out of 
myself; and having no offspring of my own to dally | 
with, I turn back upon memory, and adopt my own 
early idea, as my heir and favourite? If these specu- 
lations seem fantastical to thee, Reader (a busy man, 
perchance), if I tread out of the way of thy sympathy, 
and am singularly conceited only, I retire, impenetrable 
to ridicule, under the phantom cloud of Elia. 

The elders, with whom I was brought up, were of a 
character not likely to let slip the sacred observance of 
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any old institution ; and the ringing out of the Old 
Year was kept by them with circumstances of peculiar 
ceremony.—In those days the sound of those midnight 
chimes, though it seemed to raise hilarity in all around 
me, never failed to bring a train of pensive imagery 
into my fancy. Yet I then scarce conceived what it 
meant, or thought of it as a reckoning that concerned 
me. Not childhood alone, but the young man till 
thirty, never feels practically that he is mortal. He 
knows it indeed, and, if need were, he could preach a 
homily on the fragility of life; but he brings it not 
home to himself, any more than in a hot June we can 
appropriate to our imagination the freezing days of 
December. But now, shall I confess a truth ?—I feel 
these audits but too powerfully. I begin to count the 
probabilities of my duration, and to grudge at the 
expenditure of moments and shortest periods, like 
misers’ farthings. In proportion as the years both 
lessen and shorten, I set more count upon their periods, 
and would fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the 
spoke of the great wheel. I am not content to pass 
away ‘like a weaver’s shuttle.’ Those metaphors solace 
me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught of mor- 
tality. I care not to be carried with the tide, that 
smoothly bears human life to eternity ; and reluct at 
the inevitable course of destiny. I am in love with 
this green earth; the face of town and country; the 
unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet security of 
streets. I would set up my tabernacle here. I am 
content to stand still at the age to which I am arrived ; 
I, and my friends: to be no younger, no richer, no 
handsomer. I do not want to be weaned by age; or 
drop, like mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave.— 
Any alteration, on this earth of mine, in diet or in 
lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. My household- 
gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted up 
without blood. They do not willingly seek Lavinian 
shores. A new state of being staggers me. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and 
summer holidays, and the greenness of fields, and the 
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delicious juices of meats and fishes, and society, and 
the cheerful glass, and candle-light, and fireside con- 
versations, and innocent vanities, and jests, and irony 
itself—do these things go out with life? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, when 
you are pleasant with him ? k 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios ; must I 
part with the intense delight of having you (huge arm- 
fuls) in my embraces? Must knowledge come to me, 
if it come at all, by some awkward experiment of 
intuition, and no longer by this familiar process of 
reading ? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the smiling 
indications which point me to them here,—the recog- 
nisable face—the ‘sweet assurance of a look’? 

In winter this intolerable disinclination to dying—to 
give it its mildest name—does more especially haunt 
and beset me. In a genial August noon, beneath a 
sweltering sky, death is almost problematic. At those 
times do such poor snakes as myself enjoy an immor- 
tality. Then we expand and burgeon. ‘Then we are 
as strong again, as valiant again, as wise again, and a 
great deal taller. The blast that nips and shrinks me, 
puts me in thoughts of death. All things allied to the 
insubstantial, wait upon that master feeling; cold, 
numbness, dreams, perplexity ; moonlight itself, with 
its shadowy and spectral appearances,—that cold ghost 
of the sun, or Phcebus’ sickly sister, like that innu- 
tritious one denounced in the Canticles:—I am none 
of her minions—I hold with the Persian. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my way, 
brings death unto my mind. All partial evils, like 
humours, run into that capital plague-sore.—I have 
heard some profess an indifference to life. Such hail 
the end of their existence as a port of refuge; and 
speak of the grave as of some soft arms, in which they 
may slumber as ona pillow. Some have wooed death 
but out upon thee, I say, thou foul, ugly phantom ! 
I detest, abhor, execrate, and (with Friar John) give 
thee to six score thousand devils, as in no instance to 
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be excused or tolerated, but shunned as an universal 
viper ; to be branded, proscribed, and spoken evil of ! 
In no way can I be brought to digest thee, thou thin, 
melancholy Privation, or more frightful and confound- 
ing Positive ! 

Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear of thee, 
are altogether frigid and insulting, like thyself. For 
what satisfaction hath a man, that he shall ‘lie down 
with kings and emperors in death,’ who in his lifetime 
never greatly coveted the society of such bed-fellows? 
—or, forsooth, that ‘so shall the fairest face appear’? 
—why, to comfort me, must Alice W—n be a goblin? 
More than all, I conceive disgust at those impertinent 
and misbecoming familiarities, inscribed upon your 
ordinary tombstones. Every dead man must take 
upon himself to be lecturing me with his odious truism, 
that ‘Such as he now is I must shortly be.’ Not so 
shortly, friend, perhaps, as thou imaginest. In the 
meantime I am alive. I move about. I am worth 
twenty of thee. Know thy betters! Thy New Years’ 
days are past. I survive, a jolly candidate for 1821. 
Another cup of wine—and while that turncoat bell, 
that just now mournfully chanted the obsequies of 
1820 departed, with changed notes lustily rings in a 
successor, let us attune to its peal the song made on a 
like occasion, by hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton.—Zssays 
of Elia. 


DREAM CHILDREN: A REVERIE 


Children love to listen to stories about their elders, 
when they were children ; to stretch their imagination 
to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or 
grandame, whom they never saw. It was in this spirit 
that my little ones crept about me the other evening 
to hear about their great-grandmother Field, who 
lived in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times 
bigger than that in which they and papa lived) which 
had been the scene—so at least it was generally 
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believed in that part of the country—of the tragic 
incidents which they had lately become familiar with 
from the ballad of the ‘Children in the Wood.’ Cer- 
tain it is that the whole story of the children and their 
cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood 
upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole 
story down to the Robin Redbreasts; till a foolish 
rich person pulled it down to set up a marble one of 
modern invention in its stead, with no story upon it. 
Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, 
too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on 
to say, how religious and how good their great-grand- 
mother Field was, how beloved and_ respected by 
everybody, though she was not indeed the mistress 
of this great house, but had only the charge of it (and 
yet in some respects she might be said to be the 
mistress of it too) committed to her by the owner, 
who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable 
mansion which he had purchased somewhere in the 
adjoining county ; but still she lived in it in a manner 
as if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of 
the great house in a sort while she lived, which after- 
wards came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and 
all its old ornaments stripped and carried away to the 
owner's other house, where they were set up, and 
looked as awkward as if some one were to carry away 
the old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, and 
stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. 
Here John smiled, as much as to say, ‘that would be 
foolish indeed.’ And then I told how, when she came 
to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all 
the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the neighbour- 
hood for many miles round, to show their respect for 
her memory, because she had been such a good and 
religious woman ; so good indeed that she knew all the 
Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the Testa- 
ment besides. Here little Alice spread her hands. 
Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful person their 
great-grandmother Field once was; and how in her 
youth she was esteemed the best dancer—here Alice’s 
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little right foot played an involuntary movement, till, 
upon my looking grave, it desisted—the best dancer, I 
was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease called a 
cancer, came, and bowed her down with pain ; but it 
could never bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, 
but they were still upright, because she was so good 
and religious. Then I told how she was used to sleep 
by herself in a lone chamber of the great lone house ; 
and how she believed that an apparition of two infants 
was to be seen at midnight gliding up and down the 
great staircase near where she slept, but she said ‘those 
innocents would do her no harm’; and how frightened 
L used to be, though in those days I had my maid to 
sleep with me, because I was never half so good or 
religious as she—and yet I never saw the infants. 
Here John expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look 
courageous. ‘Then I told how good she was to all her 
grandchildren, having us to the great house in the 
holydays, where I in particular used to spend many 
hours by myself, in gazing upon the old busts of the 
twelve Cesars, that had been Emperors of Rome, till 
the old marble heads would seem to live again, or I to 
be turned into marble with them; how I never could 
be tired with roaming about that huge mansion, with 
its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out hangings, 
fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the 
gilding almost rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to myself, 
unless when now and then a solitary gardening man 
would cross me—and how the nectarines and peaches 
hung upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless now 
and then,—and because I had more pleasure in strolling 
about among the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, or 
the firs, and picking up the red berries, and the fir- 
apples, which were good for nothing but to look at—or 
in lying about upon the fresh grass with all the fine 
garden smells around me—or basking in the orangery, 
till I could almost fancy myself ripening too along with 
the oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth—or 
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in watching the dace that darted to and fro in the fish- 
pond, at the bottom of the garden, with here and there 
a great sulky pike hanging midway down the water in 
silent state, as if it mocked at their impertinent frisk- 
ings,—I had more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions 
than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, 
oranges, and such-like common baits of children. 
Here John slyly deposited back upon the plate a bunch 
of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both seemed willing 
to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. Then, 
in somewhat a more heightened tone, I told how, 
though their great-grandmother Field loved all her 
grandchildren, yet in an especial manner she might be 
said to love their uncle, John L , because he was so 
handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest 
of us ; and, instead of moping about in solitary corners, 
like some of us, he would mount the most mettlesome 
horse he could get, when but an imp no bigger than 
themselves, and make it carry him half over the county 
in a morning, and join the hunters when there were 
any out—and yet he loved the old great house and 
gardens too, but had too much spirit to be always pent 
up within their boundaries—and how their uncle grew 
up to man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, to the 
admiration of everybody, but of their great-grandmother 
Field most especially ; and how he used to carry me 
upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy—for he 
was a good bit older than me—many a mile when I 
could not walk for pain ;—and how in after life he 
became lame-footed too, and I did not always (I fear) 
make allowances enough for him when he was im- 
patient and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how 
considerate he had been to me when I was lame-footed ; 
and how when he died, though he had not been dead 
an hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, 
such a distance there is betwixt life and death; and 
how I bore his death as 1 thought pretty well at first, 
but afterwards it haunted and haunted me; and though 
I did not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I 
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think he would have done if I had died, yet I missed 
him all day long, and knew not till then how much I 
had loved him. I missed his kindness, and I missed 
his crossness, and wished him to be alive again, to be 
quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled sometimes), 
rather than not to have him again, and was as uneasy 
without him, as he, their poor uncle, must have been 
when the doctor took off his limb.—Here the children 
fell a-crying, and asked if their little mourning which 
they had on was not for uncle John, and they looked 
up, and prayed me not to go on about their uncle, but 
to tell them some stories about their pretty dead mother. 
Then I told how for seven long years, in hope some- 
times, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I 
courted the fair Alice W—n ; and as much as children 
could understand, I explained to them what coyness, 
and difficulty, and denial, meant in maidens—when 
suddenly turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a reality of re-present- 
ment, that I became in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright hair was ; and 
while I stood gazing, both the children gradually grew 
fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till 
nothing at last but two mournful features were seen in 
the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely 
impressed upon me the effects of speech: ‘ We are not 
of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The 
children of Alice call Bertrum father. We are nothing ; 
less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what 
might have been, and must wait upon the tedious 
shores of Lethe millions of ages before we have exist- 
ence, andaname’ and immediately awaking, I found 
myself quietly seated in my bachelor armchair, where 
I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged 
by my side—but John L. (or James Elia) was gone for 
ever.—Lssays of Elia. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
1775-1864 


LOVE STRONG AS DEATH 


Rhodope. Never shall I forget the morning when my 
father, sitting in the coolest part of the house, exchanged 
his last measure of grain for a chlamys of scarlet cloth 
fringed with silver. He watched the merchant out of 
the door, and then looked wistfully into the corn chest. 
¥, who thought there was something worth seeing, 
looked in also, and finding it empty, expressed my dis- 
appointment, not thinking, however, about the corn. 
A faint transient smile came over his countenance at 
the sight of mine. He unfolded the chlamys, stretched 
it out with both hands before me, and then cast it over 
my shoulders. I looked down on the glittering fringe 
and screamed with joy. He then went out; and I 
know not what flowers he gathered, but he gathered 
many ; and some he placed in my bosom, and some in 
my hair. But I told him with captious pride, first, that 
i could arrange them better, and again, that I would 
have only the white. However, when he had selected 
all the white, and I had placed a few of them according 
to my fancy, I told him (rising in my slipper) he might 
crown me with the remainder. The splendour of my 
apparel gave me a sensation of authority. Soon as the 
flowers had taken their station on my head, I expressed 
a dignified satisfaction at the taste displayed by my 
father, just as if I could have seen how they appeared ! 
But he knew that there was at least as much pleasure 
as pride in it, and perhaps we divided the latter (alas ! 
not both) pretty equally. He now took me into the 
market place, where a concourse of people was waiting 
for the purchase of slaves. Merchants came and looked 
at me ; some commending, others disparaging ; but all 
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agreeing that I was slender and delicate, that I could 
not live long, and that I should give much trouble. 
Many would have bought the chlamys, but there was 
something less saleable in the child and flowers. 

4isop. Had thy features been coarse and thy voice 
rustic, they would all have patted thy cheeks and found 
no fault in thee. 

Rhodope. As it was, every one had bought exactly 
such another in time past, and been a loser by it. At 
' these speeches I perceived the flowers tremble slightly 
on my bosom, from my father’s agitation. Although 
he scoffed at them, knowing my healthiness, he was 
troubled internally, and said many short prayers, not 
very unlike imprecations, turning his head aside. Proud 
was I, prouder than ever, when at last several talents 
were offered for me, and by the very man who in the 
beginning had undervalued me the most, and prophesied 
the worst of me. My father scowled at him and refused 
the money. I thought he was playing a game, and 
began to wonder what it could be, since I had never 
seen it played before. Then I fancied it might be some 
celebration because plenty had returned to the city, 
insomuch that my father had bartered the last of the 
corn he hoarded. I grew more and more delighted at 
the sport. But soon there advanced an elderly man, 
who said gravely, ‘Thou hast stolen this child; her 
vesture alone is worth above a hundred drachmas. 
Carry her home again to her parents, and do it directly, 
or Nemesis and the Eumenides will overtake thee.’ 
Knowing the estimation in which my father had always 
been holden by his fellow-citizens, I laughed again, and 
pinched his ear. He, although naturally choleric, 
burst forth into no resentment at these reproaches, but. 
said calmly, ‘I think I know thee by name, O guest ! 
Surely thou art Xanthus the Samian. Deliver this 
child from famine.’ 

Again I laughed aloud and heartily ; and thinking it 
was now my part of the game, I held out both my arms 
and protruded my whole body towards the stranger. 
He would not receive me from my father’s neck, but 
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he asked me with benignity and solicitude if I was 
hungry ; at which I laughed again and more than ever ; 
for it was early in the morning, soon after the first 
meal, and my father had nourished me most carefully 
and plentifully in all the days of the famine. But 
Xanthus, waiting for no answer, took out of a sack, 
which one of his slaves carried at his side, a cake of 
wheaten bread and a piece of honeycomb, and gave 
them to me. I held the honeycomb to my father’s 
mouth, thinking it the most of a dainty. He dashed 
it to the ground ; but seizing the bread, he began to 
devour it ferociously. This also I thought was in play ; 
and I clapped my hands at his distortions. But Xanthus 
looked on him like one afraid, and smote the cake from 
him, crying aloud, ‘ Name the price.’ My father now 
placed me in his arms, naming a price much below 
what the other had offered, saying, ‘The gods are ever 
with thee, O Xanthus ! therefore to thee do I consign 
my child.” But while Xanthus was counting out the 
silver, my father seized the cake again, which the slave 
had taken up and was about to replace in the wallet. 
His hunger was exasperated by the taste and the delay. 
Suddenly there arose much tumult. Turning round 
in the old woman’s bosom who had received me from 
Xanthus, I saw my beloved father struggling on the 
ground, livid and speechless. The more violent my 
cries, the more rapidly they hurried me away; and 
many were soon between us. Little was I suspicious 
that he had suffered the pangs of famine long before ; 
alas! and he had suffered them for me. Do I weep 
while I am telling you they ended? I could not have 
closed his eyes, I was too young ; but I might have re- 
ceived his last breath, the only comfort of an orphan’s 
bosom. Do you now think him blamable, O Asop? 
sop. It was sublime humanity : it was forbearance 
and self-denial which even the immortal gods have 
never shewn us. He could endure to perish by those 
torments which alone are both acute and slow; he 
could number the steps of death and miss not one ; but 
he could never see thy tears, nor let thee see his, O 
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weakness above all fortitude! Glory to the man who 
rather bears a grief corroding his breast, than permits 
it to prowl beyond, and to prey on the tender and com- 
passionate ! omen commiserate the brave, and men 
the beautiful. The dominion of pity has usually this 
extent, no wider. Thy father was exposed to the 
obloquy not only of the malicious, but also of the 
ignorant and thoughtless, who condemn in the un- 
fortunate what they applaud in the prosperous. There 
is no shame in poverty or in slavery, if we neither make 
ourselves poor by our improvidence nor slaves by our 
venality. The lowest and the highest of the human 
race are sold: most of the intermediate are also slaves, 
but slaves who bring no money into the market.— 
Imaginary Conversations. 


GODIVA’S RESOLUTION 


Godiva. There is a dearth in the land, my sweet 
Leofric! Remember how many weeks of drought we 
have had, even in the deep pastures of Leicestershire ; 
and how many Sundays we have heard the same prayers 
for rain, and supplications that it would please the 
Lord in his mercy to turn aside his anger from the 
poor, pining cattle. You, my dear husband, have 
imprisoned more than one malefactor for leaving his 
dead ox in the public way ; and other hinds have fled 
before you out of the traces, in which they, and their 
sons and their daughters, and haply their old fathers 
and mothers, were dragging the abandoned wain home- 
ward. Although we were accompanied by many brave 
spearmen and skilful archers, it was perilous to pass 
the creatures which the farm-yard dogs, driven from 
the hearth by the poverty of their masters, were tearing 
and devouring ; while others, bitten and lamed, filled 
the air either with long and deep howls or sharp and 
quick barkings, as they struggled with hunger and 
feebleness, or were exasperated by heat and pain. Nor 
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could the thyme from the heath, nor the bruised 
branches of the fir-tree, extinguish or abate the foul 
odour. 

Leofric. And now, Godiva, my darling, thou art 
afraid we should be eaten up before we enter the gates 
of Coventry; or perchance that in the gardens there 
are no roses to greet thee, no sweet herbs for thy mat 
and pillow. 

Godiva. Leofric, I have no such fears. This is the 
month of roses: I find them everywhere since my 
blessed marriage. They, and all other sweet herbs, 
I know not why, seem to greet me wherever I look 
at them, as though they knew and expected me. 
Surely they cannot feel that I am fond of them. 

Leofric. O light, laughing simpleton! But what 
wouldst thou? I came not hither to pray ; and yet if 
praying would satisfy thee, or remove the drought, 
I would ride up straightway to Saint Michael’s and 
pray until morning. 

Godiva. I would do the same, O Leofric! but God 
hath turned away his ear from holier lips than mine. 
Would my own dear husband hear me, if I implored 
him for what is easier to accomplish,—what he can do 
like God? 

Leofric. How! what is it? 

Godiva. I would not, in the first hurry of your 
wrath, appeal to you, my loving Lord, in behalf of 
these unhappy men who have offended you, 

Leofric. Unhappy ! is that all? 

Godiva. Unhappy they must surely be, to have 
offended you so grievously. What a soft air breathes 
over us! how quiet and serene and still an evening ! 
how calm are the heavens and the earth !—Shall none 
enjoy them; not even we, my Leofric? The sun is 
ready to set: let it never set, O Leofric, on your 
anger. These are not my words: they are better than 
mine. Should they lose their virtue from my un- 
worthiness in uttering them? 

Leofric. Godiva, wouldst thou plead to me for 
rebels ? 


' were 
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Godiva. They have, then, drawn the sword against. 
you? Indeed, I knew it not. 

Leofric. They have omitted to send me my dues,. 
established by my ancestors, well knowing of our’ 
nuptials, and of the charges and festivities they require, 
and that in a season of such scarcity my own lands are: 
insufficient. 

Godiva. If they were starving, as they said they 


Leofric. Must I starve too? Is it not enough to. 
lose my vassals ? 

Godiva. Enough! O God! too much! too much f 
May you never lose them! Give them life, peace, 
comfort, contentment. There are those among them 
who kissed me in my infancy, and who blessed me at 
the baptismal font. Leofric, Leofric ! the first old man 
I meet I shall think is one of those; and I shall think 
on the blessing he gave, and (ah. me!) on the blessing: 
I bring back to him. My heart will bleed, will burst 5 


and he will weep at it! he will weep, poor soul, for 


the wife of a cruel lord who denounces vengeance on 
him, who carries death into his family ! 

Leofric. We must hold solemn festivals. 

Godiva. We must, indeed. 

Leofric. Well, then? 

Godiva. Is the clamorousness that succeeds the 
death of God’s dumb creatures, are crowded halls, are 
slaughtered cattle, festivals?—are maddening songs, 
and giddy dances, and hireling praises from parti- 
coloured coats? Can the voice of a minstrel tell us 
better things of ourselves than our own internal one 
might tell us ; or can his breath make our breath softer 
in sleep? O my beloved ! let everything be a joyance 
to us: it will, if we will. Sad is the day, and worse 
must follow, when we hear the blackbird in the garden, 
and do not throb with joy. But, Leofric, the high 
festival is strown by the servant of God upon the heart 
of man. It is gladness, it is thanksgiving; it is the 
orphan, the starveling, pressed to the bosom, and 
bidden as its. first commandment to remember its 
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benefactor. We will hold this festival; the guests 
are ready : we may keep it up for weeks, and months, 
and years together, and always be the happier and the 
richer for it. The beverage of this feast, O Leofric, is 
sweeter than bee or flower or vine can give us: it flows 
from heaven; and in heaven will it abundantly be 
poured out again to him who pours it out here 
abundantly. 

Leofric. Thou art wild. 

Godiva. I have, indeed, lost myself. Some Power, 
some good kind Power, melts me (body and soul and 
voice) into tenderness and love. O my husband, we 
must obey it. Look upon me! look upon me! lift 
your sweet eyes from the ground! I will not cease 
to supplicate ; I dare not. 

Leofric. We may think upon it. 

Godiva. O never say that! What! think upon 
goodness when you can be good? Let not the infants 
cry for sustenance! The mother of our blessed Lord 
will hear them ; us never, never afterward. 

Leofric. Here comes the Bishop: we are but one 
mile from the walls. Why dismountest thou? no 
bishop can expect it. Godiva! my honour and rank 
among men are humbled by this. Earl Godwin will 
hear of it. Up! up! the Bishop hath seen it: he 
urgeth his horse onward. Dost thou not hear him now 
upon the solid turf behind thee ? 

Godiva. Never, no, never will I rise, O Leofric, 
until you remit this most impious task—this tax on 
hard labour, on hard life. 

Leofric. Turn round: look how the fat nag canters, 
as to the tune of a sinner’s psalm, slow and hard- 
breathing. What reason or right can the people have 
to complain, while their bishop’s steed is so sleek and 
well caparisoned? Inclination to change, desire to 
abolish old usages:—Up! up! for shame! They shall 
smart for it, idlers! Sir Bishop, I must blush for my 
young bride. - 

Godiva. My husband, my husband! will you pardon 
the city ? 
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Leofric. Sir Bishop! I could: not think you would 
have seen her in this plight. Will I pardon? Yea, 
Godiva, by the holy rood, will I pardon the city, when 
thou ridest naked at noontide through the streets ! 

Godiva. O my dear, cruel Leofric, where is the 
heart you gave me? It was not so: can mine, have 
hardened it P 

Bishop. Earl, thou abashest thy spouse ; she turneth 
_ pale, and weepeth. Lady Godiva, peace be with thee. 

Godiva. Thanks, holy man! peace will be with me 
when peace is with your city. Did you hear my Lord’s 
cruel word ? 

Bishop. I did, lady. 

Godiva. Will you remember it, and pray against it. 

Bishop. Wilt thou forget it, daughter ? 

Godiva. I am not offended. 

Bishop. Angel of peace and purity ! 

Godiva. But treasure it up in your heart: deem it 
an incense, good only when it is consumed and spent, 
ascending with prayer and sacrifice. And, now, what 
WwasitP | 

Bishop. Christ save us! that he will pardon the 
city when thou ridest naked through the streets at 
noon. 

Godiva. Did he swear an oath? 

Bishop. He sware by the holy rood. 

Godiva. My Redeemer, thou hast heard it! save 
the city ! 

Leofric. We are now upon the beginning of the 
pavement: these are the suburbs. Let us think of 
feasting : we may pray afterward ; to-morrow we shall 
rest. 

Godiva. No judgments, then, to-morrow, Leofric ? 

Leofric. None: we will carouse. 

Godiva. The saints of heaven have given me strength 
and confidence; my prayers are heard; the heart of 
my beloved is now softened. 

Leofric. Ay, ay. 

Godiva. Say, dearest Leofric, is there indeed no 
other hope, no other mediation ? 
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Leofric. Ihave sworn. Beside, thou hast made me 
redden and turn my face away from thee, and all the 
knaves have seen it: this adds to the city’s crime. 

Godiva. I have blushed too, Leofric, and was not 
rash nor obdurate. , 

Leofric. But thou, my sweetest, art given to blush- 
ing: there is no conquering it in thee. I wish thou 
hadst not alighted so hastily and roughly: it hath 
shaken down a sheaf of thy hair. Take heed thou sit 
not upon it, lest it anguish thee. Well done! it 
mingleth now sweetly with the cloth of gold upon the 
saddle, running here and there, as if it had life and 
faculties and business, and were working thereupon 
some newer and cunninger device. O my beauteous 
Eve! there is a Paradise about thee! the world is 
refreshed as thou movest and breathest on it. I cannot 
see or think of evil where thou art. I could throw my 
arms even here about thee. No signs for me! no 
shaking of sunbeams ! no reproof or frown of wonder- 
ment.—I will say it—now, then, for worse—I could 
close with my kisses thy half-open lips, ay, and those 
lovely and loving eyes, before the people. 

Godiva. To-morrow you shall kiss me, and they 
shall bless you for it. I shall be very pale, for to- 
night I must fast and pray. 

Leofric. I do not hear thee; the voices of the folk 
are so loud under this archway. 

Godiva (to herself). God help them! good kind 
souls! I hope they will not crowd about me so 
to-morrow. O Leofric ! could my name be forgotten, 
and yours alone remembered! But perhaps my inno- 
cence may save me from reproach ; and how many as 
innocent are in fear and famine! No eye will open on 
me but fresh from tears. What a young mother for so 
large a family! Shall my youth harm me? Under 
God’s hand it gives me courage. Ah! when will the 
morning come? Ah! when will the noon be over ?— 
Imaginary Conversations, 
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HENRY HALLAM 
1777-1859 


HUNTING, TILLAGE AND TRADE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


Tue favourite diversions of the Middle Ages, in the 
intervals of war, were those of hunting and hawking. 
The former must in all countries be a source of pleasure ; 
but it seems to have been enjoyed in moderation by the 
Greeks and Romans. With the Northern invaders, 
however, it was rather a predominant appetite than an 
amusement ; it was their pride and their ornament, the 
theme of their songs, the object of their laws, and the 
business of their lives. Falconry, unknown as a diver- 
sion to the ancients, became from the fourth century 
an equally delightful occupation. From the Salic and 
other barbarous codes of the fifth century to the close 
of the period under our review, every age would furnish 
testimony to the ruling passion for these two species of 
chase, or, as they were sometimes called, the mysteries 
of woods and rivers. A knight seldom stirred from his 
house without a falcon on his wrist, or a greyhound 
that followed him. Thus are Harold and his attendants 
represented in the famous tapestry of Bayeux. And, 
in the monuments of those who died anywhere but on 
the field of battle, it is usual to find the greyhound 
lying at their feet, or the bird upon their wrists. Nor 
are the tombs of ladies without their falcon ; for this 
diversion, being of less danger and fatigue than the 
chase, was shared by the delicate sex. 

It was impossible to repress the eagerness with 
which the clergy, especially after the barbarians were 
tempted by rich bishoprics to take upon them the sacred 
functions, rushed into these secular amusements 
Prohibitions of councils, however frequently repeated 
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produced little effect. In some instances a particular 
monastery obtained a dispensation. Thus that of St. 
Denis, in 774, represented to Charlemagne that the 
flesh of hunted animals was salutary for sick monks, 
and that their skins would serve to bind the books in 
the library. Reasons equally cogent, we may presume, 
could not be wanting in every other case. As the 
bishops and abbots were perfectly feudal lords, and 
often did not scruple to lead their vassals into the field, 
it was not to be expected that they should debar them- 
selves of an innocent pastime. It was hardly such, 
indeed, when practised at the expense of others. 
Alexander III., by a letter to the clergy of Berkshire, 
dispenses with their keeping the archdeacon in dogs 
and hawks during his visitation. This season gave 
jovial ecclesiastics an opportunity of trying different 
countries. An archbishop of York, in 1321, seems to 
have carried a train of two hundred persons, who were 
maintained at the expense of the abbeys on his road, 
and to have hunted with a pack of hounds from parish 
to parish. The third council of Lateran, in 1180, had 
prohibited this amusement on such journeys, and re- 
stricted bishops to a train of forty or fifty horses. 
Though hunting had ceased to be a necessary means 
of procuring food, it was a very convenient resource, 
on which the wholesomeness and comfort, as well as 
the luxury of the table depended. Before the natural 
pastures were improved, and new kinds of fodder for 
cattle discovered, it was impossible to maintain the 
summer stock during the cold season. Hencea portion 
of it was regularly slaughtered and salted for winter 
provision. We may suppose that, when no alternative 
was offered but these salted meats, even the leanest 
venison was devoured with relish. There was some- 
what more excuse therefore for the severity with which 
the lords of forests and manors preserved the beasts 
of chase, than if they had been considered as merely 
objects of sport. The laws relating to preservation 
of game were in every country uncommonly rigorous. 
They formed in England that odious system of forest 
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laws which distinguished the tyranny of our Norman 
kings. Capital punishment for killing a'stag or wild 
boar was frequent, and perhaps warranted by law, until 
the charter of John. The French code was less severe; 
but even Henry IV. enacted the pain of death against 
the repeated offence of chasing deer in the royal forests. 
The privilege of hunting was reserved to the nobility 
till the reign of Louis [X., who extended it in some 
degree to persons of lower birth. 

This excessive passion for the sports of the field pro- 
duced those evils which are apt to result from it; a 
strenuous idleness, which disdained all useful oceupa- 
tions, and an oppressive spirit toward the peasantry. 
The devastation committed under the pretence of 
destroying wild animals, which had been already pro- 
tected in their depredations, is noticed in serious: 
authors, and has also been the topic of popular ballads. 
What effect this must have had on agriculture, it is 
easy to conjecture. The levelling of forests, the drain- 
ing of morasses, and the extirpation of mischievous 
animals which inhabit them, are the first object of 
man’s labour in reclaiming the earth to his use; and 
these were forbidden by a landed aristocracy, whose 
control over the progress of agricultural improvement 
was unlimited, and who had not yet learned to sacrifice 
their pleasures to their avarice. 

These habits of the rich, and the miserable servitude 
of those who cultivated the land, rendered its fertility 
unavailing. _ Predial servitude indeed, in some of its 
modifications, has always been the great bar to im- 
provement. In the agricultural economy of Rome, 
the labouring husbandman, a menial slave of some 
wealthy senator, had not even that qualified interest in 
the ai which the tenure of villenage afforded to the 
peasant of feudal ages. Italy, therefore, a country 
presenting many natural impediments, was but imper- 
fectly reduced into cultivation before the irruption of 
the barbarians. That revolution destroyed agriculture, 
with every other art, and succeeding calamities during 
five or six centuries left the finest regions of Europe 
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aunfruitful and desolate. There are but two possible 
‘modes in which the produce of the earth can be in- 
‘creased ; one by rendering fresh land serviceable ; the 
other by improving the fertility of that which is already 
cultivated. The last is only attainable by the applica- 
tion of capital and of skill to agriculture ; neither of 
which could be expected in the ruder ages of society. 
The former is, to a certain extent, always practicable 
whilst waste lands remain ; but it was checked by laws 
hostile to improvement, such as the manorial and com- 
monable rights in England, and by the general tone of 
manners. 

Till the reign of Charlemagne there were no towns 
in Germany, except a few that had been erected on 
the Rhine and Danube by the Romans. A house with 
its stables and farm-buildings, surrounded by a hedge 
or enclosure, was called a court, or, as we find it in 
our law-books, a curtilage ; the toft or homestead of a 
more genuine English dialect. One of these, with the 
adjacent domain of arable fields and woods, had the 
name of villa or manse. Several manses composed a 
march ; and several marches formed a pagus, or district. 
From these elements, in the progress of population, 
arose villagesand towns. In France undoubtedly there 
were always cities of some importance. Country 
oat contained several manses or farms of arable 

and around a common pasture, where every one was 
bound by custom to feed his cattle. 
| The condition even of internal trade was hardly pre- 
ferable to that of agriculture. There is not a vestige 
perhaps to be discovered for several centuries of any 
considerable manufacture; I mean, of working up 
articles of common utility toan extent beyond what the 
necessities of an adjacent district required. Rich men 
kept domestic artisans among their servants; even 
kings, in the ninth century, had their clothes made by 
the women upon their farms ; but the peasantry must 
have been supplied with garments and implements of 
labour by purchase; and every town, it cannot be 
doubted, had its weaver, its smith, and its currier, But 
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there were almost insuperable impediments, to any ex- 
tended traffic ; the insecurity of movable wealth, and 
difficulty of accumulating it ; the ignorance of mutual 
wants; the peril of robbery in conveying merchandise, 
and the certainty of extortion. In the domains of 
every lord a toll was paid in passing his bridge, or along 
his highway, or at his market. These customs, equit- 
able and necessary in their principle, became in practice 
oppressive, because they were arbitrary, and renewed 
in every petty territory, which the road might intersect. 
Several of Charlemagne’s capitularies repeat complaints 
of these exactions, and endeavour to abolish such tolls 
as were not founded on prescription. One of them 
rather amusingly illustrates the modesty and modera- 
tion of the landholders. It is enacted that no one shall 
be compelled to go out of his way in order to pay toll 
at a particular bridge, when he can cross the river more 
conveniently at another place. These provisions, like 
most others of that age, were unlikely to produce much 
amendment. It was only the milder species, however, 
of feudal lords who were content with the tribute of 
merchants. ‘The more ravenous descended from their 
fortresses to pillage the wealthy traveller, or shared in 
the spoil of inferior plunderers, whom they both pro- 
tected and instigated. Proofs occur, even in the later 
periods of the Middle Ages, when government had re- 
gained its energy, and civilisation had made consider- 
able progress, of public robberies systematically 
perpetrated by men of noble rank. In the more 
savage times, before the twelfth century, they were 
probably too frequent to excite much attention. It 
was a custom in some places to waylay travellers, and 
not only to plunder, but to sell them as slaves, or com- 
pel them to pay ransom. MHarold, son of Godwin, 
having been wrecked on the coast of Ponthieu, was 
imprisoned by the lord, says an historian, according to 
the custom of that territory. Germany appears to have 
been, upon the whole, the country where downright 
robbery was most unscrupulously practised by the great. 
Their castles, erected on almost inaccessible heights 
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among the woods, became the secure receptacle of pre- 
datory bands, who spread terror over the country. 
From these barbarian lords of the dark ages, as from a 
living model, the romancers are said to have drawn 
their giants and other disloyal enemies of true chivalry. 
Robbery, indeed, is the constant theme both of the 
Capitularies and of the Anglo-Saxon laws; one has 
more reason to wonder at the intrepid thirst of lucre, 
which induced a very few merchants to exchange the 
products of different regions, than to ask why no general 
spirit of commercial activity prevailed.—View of the 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 


WILLIAM HAZUITT 
1778-1830 


HAZLITTS VISIT TO COLERIDGE AND 
WORDSWORTH 


I was to visit Coleridge in the spring. This circumstance 
was never absent from my thoughts, and mingled with 
all my feelings. I wrote to him at the time proposed, 
and received an answer postponing my intended visit 
for a week or two, but very cordially urging me to 
complete my promise then. This delay did not damp, 
but rather increased my ardour. In the meantime, I 
went to Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating myself in 
the mysteries of natural scenery ; and I must say I was 
enchanted with it. I had been reading Coleridge’s 
description of England in his fine ‘Ode on the Depart- 
ing Year,’ and I applied it, con amore, to the objects 
before me. That valley was to me (in a manner) the 
cradle of a new existence: in the river that winds 
through it, my spirit was baptised in the waters of 
Helicon ! : 
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I returned home, and soon after set out on my 
journey with unworn heart, and untired feet. My 
way lay through Worcester and Gloucester, and by ~ 
Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones and the ad- 
venture of the muff. I remember getting completely 
wet through one day, and stopping at an inn (I think 
it was at Tewkesbury) where I sat up all night to read 
Paul and Virginia. Sweet were the showers in early 
youth that drenched my body, and sweet the drops of 
pity that fell upon the books I read! I recollect a 
remark of Coleridge’s upon this very book that nothing 
could show the gross indelicacy of French manners 
and the entire corruption of their imagination more 
strongly than the behaviour of the heroine in the last 
fatal scene, who turns away from a person on board 
the sinking vessel, that offers to save her life, because 
he has thrown off his clothes to assist him in swimming. 
Was this a time to think of such a circumstance? I 
once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in his 
boat on Grasmere lake, that I thought he had borrowed 
the idea of his Poems on the Naming of Places from the 
local inscriptions of the same kind in Paul and Virginia. 
He did not own the obligation, and stated some dis- 
tinction without a difference in defence of his claim to 
originality. Any, the slightest variation, would be 
sufficient for this purpose in his mind ; for whatever he 
added or altered would inevitably be worth all that 
anyone else had done, and contain the marrow of the 
sentiment. I was still two days before the time fixed 
for my arrival, for I had taken care to set out early 
enough. I stopped these two days at Bridgewater ; 
and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks of its 
muddy river, returned to the inn and read Camilla. 
So have I loitered my life away, reading books, looking 
at pictures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, writing 
on what pleased me best. I have wanted only one 
thing to make me happy; but wanting that have 
wanted everything ! 

L arrived, and was well received. The country about 
Nether-Stowey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near 
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the sea-shore. I saw it but the other day, after an 
interval of twenty years, from a hill near Taunton. 
How was the map of my life spread out before me, as 
the map of the country lay at my feet! In the after- 
noon, Coleridge took me over to Ail-Foxden, a romantic 
old family mansion of the St. Aubins, where Words- 
worth lived. It was then in the possession of a friend 
of the poet’s, who gave him the free use of it. Some- 
how, that period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not a time when nothing was given for 
nothing. ‘The mind opened and a softness might be 
perceived coming over the hearts of individuals, beneath 
“the scales that fence’ our self-interest. Wordsworth 
himself was from home, but his sister kept house, and 
set before us a frugal repast; and we had free access 
to her brother’s poems, the Lyrical Ballads, which 
were still in manuscript, or in the form of Sybilline 
Leaves. I dipped into a few of these with great satis- 
faction, and with the faith of a novice. I slept that 
night in an old room with blue hangings, and covered 
with the round-faced family portraits of the age of 
George I. and II., and from the wooded declivity of 
the adjoining park that overlooked my window, at the 
dawn of day, could 


‘_—__ hear the loud stag speak.’ 


In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I 
felt it so) our imagination has a body to it. We are in 
a state between sleeping and waking, and have indistinct 
but glorious glimpses of strange shapes, and there is 
always something to come better than what we see. 
As in our dreams the fulness of the blood gives warmth 
and reality to the coinage of the brain, so in youth our 
ideas are clothed, and fed, and pampered with our 
good spirits ; we breathe thick with thoughtless happi- 
ness, the weight of future years presses on the strong 
pulses of the heart, and we repose with undisturbed 
faith in truth and good. As we advance, we exhaust 
our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer 
wrapped in Jamb’s-wool, lulled in Elysium. As we 
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taste the pleasures of life, their spirit evaporates, the 
sense palls; and nothing is left but the phantoms, the 
lifeless shadows of what has been ! 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we 
strolled out into the park, and seating ourselves on 
the trunk of an old ash-tree that stretched along the 
ground, Coleridge read aloud, with a sonorous and 
musical voice, the ballad of ‘Betty Foy.’ I was not 
critically or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of 
truth and nature, and took the rest for granted. 
But in the ‘Thorn,’ the ‘Mad Mother,’ and the 
“Complaint of a Poor Indian Woman,’ I felt that 
deeper power and pathos which have been since 
acknowledged, 


In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,’ 


as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of 
a new style and a new spirit in poetry came over me. 
It had to me something of the effect that arises from 
the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the first weleome 
breath of Spring : 


‘While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.” 


Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that 
evening, and his voice sounded high 


‘Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,’ 


as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or 
waterfall, gleaming in the summer moonlight! He 
lamented that Wordsworth was not prone enough to 
believe in the traditional superstitions of the place, and 
that there was a something corporeal, a matter-of-fact- 
ness, a clinging to the palpable, or often to the petty, 
in his poetry, in consequence. His genius was not a 
spirit that descended to him through the air ; it sprung 
out of the ground like a flower, or unfolded itself from 
a green spray, on which the goldfinch sang. He said, 
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however (if I remember right), that this objection must 
be confined to his descriptive pieces, that his philosophic 
poetry had a grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so 
that his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a 
palace, and to discover truth by intuition, rather than 
by deduction. The next day Wordsworth arrived from 
Bristol at Coleridge’s cottage. I think I see him now. 
He answered in some degree to his friend’s description 
of him, but was more gaunt and Don Quixote-like. 
He was quaintly dressed (according to the costume of 
that unrestrained period) in a brown fustian jacket 
and striped pantaloons. There was something of a 
roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own ‘Peter 
Bell.? There was a severe, worn pressure of thought 
about his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw some- 
thing in objects more than the outward appearance), 
an intense, high, narrow forehead, a Roman nose, 
cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a 
convulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a 
good deal at variance with the solemn, stately expres- 
sion of the rest of his face. Chantrey’s bust wants the 
marking traits; but he was teased into making it 
regular and heavy : Haydon’s head of him, introduced 
into the ‘Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem,’ is the 
most like his drooping weight of thought and expres- 
sion. He sat down and talked very naturally and 
freely, with a mixture of clear, gushing accents in his 
voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture 
of the northern burr, like the crust on wine. He 
instantly began to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire 
cheese on the table, and said, triumphantly, that ‘his 
marriage with experience had not been so productive 
as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a knowledge of the 
good things of this life.’ He had been to see the 
Castle Spectre,’ by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and 
described it very well. He said ‘it fitted the taste of the 
audience like a glove.’ This ad captandum merit was 
however by no means a recommendation of it, accord- 
ing to the severe principles of the new school, which 
reject rather than court popular effect. Wordsworth, 
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looking out of the low, latticed window, said, ‘How 
beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank!’ I 
thought within myself, ‘With what eyes these poets 
see nature!’ and ever after, when I saw the sunset 
stream upon the objects facing it, conceived I had 
made a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for 
having made one for me! We went over to All-Foxden 
again the day following, and Wordsworth read us the 
story of ‘Peter Bell’ in the open air; and the com- 
ment upon it by his face and voice was very different 
from that of some later critics! Whatever might be 
thought of the poem, ‘his face was as a book where men 
might read strange matters,’ and he announced the fate 
of his hero in prophetic tones. There is a chaunt in 
the recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
which acts as a spell upon the hearer, and disarms the 
judgment. Perhaps they have deceived themselves by 
making habitual use of this ambiguous accompaniment. 
Coleridge’s manner is more-full, animated, and varied ; 
Wordsworth’s more equable, sustained, and internal. 
The one might be termed more dramatic, the other 
more lyrical, Coleridge has told me that he himself 
liked to compose in walking over uneven ground, or 
breaking through the straggling branches of a copse- 
wood ; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if he could) 
walking up and down a straight gravel walk, or in 
some spot where the continuity of his verse met with 
no collateral interruption. Returning that same even- 
ing, I got into a metaphysical argument with Words- 
worth, while Coleridge was explaining the different 
notes of the nightingale to his sister, in which we 
neither of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly 
clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three weeks at 
Nether Stowey and in the neighbourhood, generally 
devoting the afternoons to a delightful chat in an 
arbour made of bark by the poet’s friend Tom Poole, 
sitting under two fine elm-trees, and listening to the 
bees humming round us, while we quaffed our flip. It 
was agreed, among other things, that we should 
make a jaunt down the Bristol Channel, as far as 
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Linton. We set off together on foot, Coleridge, J ohn 
Chester, and I. This Chester was a native of Nether 
Stowey, one of those who were attracted to Coleridge’s 
discourse as flies are to honey, or bees in swarming- 
time to the sound of a brass pan. He followed in the 
chase like a dog who hunts, not like one that made up 
the cry.’ He had on a brown cloth coat, boots, and 
corduroy breeches, was low in stature, bow-legged, had 
a drag in his walk like a drover, which he assisted by a 
hazel switch, and kept on a sort of trot by the side of 
Coleridge, like a running footman by a state coach, 
that he might not lose a syllable or sound that fell 
from Coleridge’s lips. He told me his private opinion, 
that Coleridge was a wonderful man. He scarcely 
opened his lips, much less offered an opinion the whole 
way: yet of the three, had I to choose during that 
journey, I would be J ohn Chester. He afterwards 
followed Coleridge into Germany, where the Kantean 
philosophers were puzzled how to bring him under any 
of their categories. When he sat down at table with 
his idol, John’s felicity was complete; Sir Walter 
Scott’s, or Mr. Blackwood’s, when they sat down at 
the same table with the King, was not more so. We 
passed Dunster on our right, a small town between the 
brow of a hill and the sea. I remember eyeing it 
wistfully as it lay below us : contrasted with the woody 
scene around, it looked as clear, as pure as embrowned 
and ideal as any landscape I have seen since, of Gaspar 
Poussin’s or Domenichino’s. We had a long day’s 
march (our feet kept time to the echoes of Coleridge’s 
tongue) through Minehead and by the Blue Anchor, 
and on to Linton, which we did not reach till near 
midnight, and where we had some difficulty in making 
alodgment. We, however, knocked the people of the 
house up at last, and we were repaid for our appre- 
hensions and fatigue by some excellent rashers of fried 
bacon and eggs. ‘The view in coming along had been 
splendid. We walked for miles and miles on dark 
brown heaths overlooking the Channel, with the Welsh 
hills beyond, and at times descended into little sheltered 
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valleys close by the sea-side, with a smuggler’s face 
scowling by us, and then had to ascend conical hills 
with a path winding up through a coppice to a barren 
top, like a monk’s shaven crown, from one of which I 
pointed out to Coleridge’s notice the bare masts of a 
vessel on the very edge of the horizon, and within the 
red-orbed disk of the setting sun, like his own spectre- 
ship in the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ At Linton the character 
_of the sea-coast becomes more marked and rugged. 

There is a place called the Valley of Rocks (I suspect 
this was only the poetical name for it), bedded among 
precipices overhanging the sea, with rocky caverns 
beneath, into which the waves dash, and where the 
sea-gull for ever wheels its screaming flight. On the 
tops of these are huge stones thrown transverse, ag if 
an earthquake had tossed them there, and behind these 
is a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, something like 
the Giant’s Causeway. A thunderstorm came on while 
we were at the inn, and Coleridge was running out 
bareheaded to enjoy the commotion of the elements in 
the Valley of Rocks, but, as if in spite, the clouds only 
muttered a few angry sounds, and let fall a few refresh- 
ing drops. Coleridge told me that he and Wordsworth 
were to have made this place the sceue of a prose-tale, 
which was to have been in the manner of, but far 
superior to, the ‘Death of Abel,’ but they had re- 
linquished the design. In the morning of the second 
day we breakfasted luxuriously in an old-fashioned 
parlour on tea, toast, eggs, and honey, in the very 
sight of the bee-hives from which it had been taken, 
and a garden full of thyme and wild flowers that had 

roduced it. On this occasion Coleridge spoke of 
Virgil's Georgics, but not well. Ido not think he had 
much feeling for the classical or elegant. It was in 
this room that we found a little worn-out copy of the 
Seasons, lying in a window-seat, on which Coleridge 
exclaimed, ‘That is true fame!’ He said Thomson 
was a great poet, rather than a good one; his style 
was as meretricious as his thoughts were natural. He 
spoke of Cowper as the best modern poet. He said 
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the Lyrical Ballads were an experiment about to be 
tried by him and Wordsworth, to see how far the 
public taste would endure poetry written in a more 
natural and simple style than had hitherto been 
attempted ; totally discarding the artifices of poetical 
diction, and making use only of such words as had 
probably been common in the most ordinary language 
since the days of Henry II. Some comparison was 
introduced between Shakespeare and Milton. He said 
‘he hardly knew which to prefer. Shakespeare ap- 
peared to him a mere stripling in the art; he was as 
tall and as strong, with infinitely more activity, than 
Milton, but he never appeared to have come to man’s 
estate: or if he had, he would not have been a man, 
but a monster.’ He spoke with contempt of Gray, and 
with intolerance of Pope. He did not like the versifi- 
cation of the latter. He observed that ‘the ears of 
these couplet-writers might be charged with having 
short memories, that could not retain the harmony of 
whole passages.” He thought little of Junius as a 
writer ; he had a dislike of Dr. Johnson; and a much 
higher opinion of Burke as an orator and politician, 
than of Fox or Pitt. He, however, thought him very 
inferior in richness of style and imagery to some of our 
elder prose-writers, particularly Jeremy Taylor. He 
liked Richardson, but not Fielding; nor could I get 
him to enter into the merits of Caleb Williams. In 
short, he was profound and discriminating with respect 
to those authors whom he liked, and where he gave 
his judgment fair-play ; capricious, perverse, and pre- 
judiced in his antipathies and distastes. We loitered 
on the ‘ribbed sea-sands,’ in such talk as this, a whole 
morning, and, I recollect, met with a curious sea-weed, 
of which John Chester told us the country name! A 
fisherman gave Coleridge an account of a boy that had 
been drowned the day before, and that they had tried 
to save him at the risk of their own lives. He said 
‘he did not know how it was that they ventured, but, 
Sir, we have a’nature towards one another.’ This 
expression, Coleridge remarked to me, was a fine 
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ulustration of that theory of disinterestedness which I 
(in common with Butler) had adopted. I broached to 
him an argument of mine to prove that Jikeness was not 
mere association of ideas. 1 said that the mark in the 
sand put one in mind of a man’s foot, not because it 
was part of a former impression of a man’s foot (for it 
was quite new), but because it was like the shape of a 
man’s foot. He assented to the justness of this distinc- 
tion (which I have explained at length elsewhere, for 
the benefit of the curious) and John Chester listened ; 
net from any interest in the subject, but because he 
was astonished that I should be able to suggest anything 
to Coleridge that he did not already know. We returned 
on the third morning, and Coleridge remarked the 
silent cottage-smoke curling up the valleys where, a few 
evenings before, we had seen the lights gleaming through 
the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set 
out, I on my return home, and he for Germany. It 
was a Sunday morning, and he was to preach that day 
for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. I asked him if he had 
prepared anything for the occasion? He said he had 
uot even thought of the text, but should as soon as we 
parted. I did not go to hear him—this was a fault— 
but we met in the evening at Bridgewater. The next 
day we had a long day’s walk to Bristol, and sat down, 
I recollect, by a well-side on the road, to cool ourselves 
and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to me 
some descriptive lines of his tragedy of ‘Remorse ;’ 
which I must say became his mouth and that occasion 
better than they, some years after, did Mr. Elliston’s 
and the Drury Lane boards— 


‘Oh memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life,’ 


I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which 
period he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest, in 
Germany; and his return was cometary, meteorous, 
unlike his setting out. It was not till some time after 
that I knew his friends, Lamb and Southey. The last 
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always appears to me (as I first saw him) with a common- 
place book under his arm, and the first with a bon-mot 
in his mouth, It was at Godwin’s that I met him with 
Holcroft and Coleridge, where they were disputing 
fiercely which was the best—Man as he was, or man as 
he is to be. ‘Give me,’ says Lamb, ‘man as he is not to 
be. This saying was the beginning of a friendship 
between us, which I believe still continues. Enough 
of this for the present. 


‘But there is matter for another rhyme, 
And I to this may add a second tale.’ 
Essays. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
1785-1859 


THE PLEASURES OF WINTER 


Lur there be a cottage, standing in a valley, eighteen 
miles from any town—no spacious valley, but about two 
miles long, by three-quarters of a mile in average 


width ; the benefit of which provision is that all the 


ee a 


families resident within its circuit will compose, as it~ 


were, one larger household personally familiar to your 
eye, and more or less interesting to your affections. 


Let the mountains be real mountains, between three } 


and four thousand feet high ; and the cottage, a real 
cottage ; not, as a witty author has it, ‘a cottage with 
a double coach house ;’ let it be, in fact—for I must 
abide by the actual scene—a white cottage embowered 
with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to unfold a succes- 
sion of flowers upon the walls, and clustering round the 
windows through all the months of spring, summer, 
and autumn—béginning, in fact, with May roses and 
ending with jasmine. Let it, however, not be spring, 
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nor summer, nor autumn—but winter, in his sternest 
shape. This is a most important point in the science 
of happiness. And I am surprised to see people over- 
look it, and think it matter of congratulation that 
winter is going ; or, if coming, is not likely to be a 
severe one. On the contrary, I put up a petition 
annually for as much snow, hail, frost, or storm, of one 
kind or other, as the skies can possibly afford us. 


Surely everybody is aware of the divine pleasures 


which attend a winter fire-side : candles at four o'clock, 
warm hearthrugs, tea, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, 
curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, whilst 
the wind and rain are raging audibly without. 


And at the doors and windows seem to call, 

As heay’n and earth they would together mell $ 

Yet the least entrance find they none at all ; 

Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in massy hall. 
Castle of Indolence. 


All these are items in the description of a winter 
evening, which surely must be familiar to everybody 
born in a high latitude. And it is evident, that most 
of these delicacies, like ice-cream, require a very low 
temperature of the atmosphere to produce them: they 
are fruits which cannot be ripened without weather 
stormy or inclement, in some way or other. I am not 
‘ particular’ as people say, whether it be snow or black 
frost, or wind so strong, that (as Mr. says) ‘you 
may lean your back against it like a post.’ I can put 
up even with rain, provided it rains cats and dogs ; but 
something of the sort I must have: and, if I have it 
not, I think myself in a manner ill-used : for why am 
I called on to pay so heavily for winter, in coals, and 
candles, and various privations that will occur even to 
gentlemen, if I am not to have the article good of its 
kind? No; a Canadian winter for my money ; or a 
Russian one, where every man is but a co-proprietor 
with the north wind in the fee-simple of his own ears. 
Indeed, so great an epicure am I in this matter, that I 
cannot relish a winter night fully if it be much past 
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St. Thomas’s day, and have degenerated into disgusting 
‘tendencies to vernal appearances; no, it must be 
divided by a thick wall of dark nights from all return 
of light ‘and sunshine.—From the latter weeks of 
October to Christmas-eve, therefore, is the period 
during which happiness is in season, which, in my 
judgment, enters the room with the tea-tray ; for tea, 
though ridiculed by those who are naturally of coarse 
nerves, or are become so from wine-drinking, and are 
not susceptible of influence from so refined a stimulant, 
will always be the favourite beverage of the intellectual 5 
and, for my part, I would have joined Dr. Johnson in 
a bellum internecinum against Jonas Hanway, or any 
other impious person who should presume to disparage 
it,—But here, to save myself the trouble of too much 
verbal description, I will introduce a painter ; and give 
him directions for the rest of thepicture. Painters do not 
like white cottages, unless a good deal weather-stained ; 
but as the reader now understands that it is a winter 


hia hee 


night, his services will not be required, except for the — 


inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, aroom seventeen feet by twelve, and 
not more than sevenand a half feet high. This, reader, 
is somewhat ambitiously styled, in my family, the 
drawing-room; but, being contrived ‘a double debt to 
pay,’ it is also and more justly, termed the library ; for 
it happens that books are the only article of property 
in which I am richer than my neighbours. Of these, 
I have about five thousand, collected gradually since 


my eighteenth year. Therefore, painter, put as many ; 


as you can into this room. Make it populous with 
books : and, furthermore, paint me a good fire; and 
furniture, plain and modest, befitting the unpretending 
cottage of a scholar. And, near the fire paint me a 
tea-table ; and, as it is clear that no creature can come 
to see one such a stormy night, place only two cups 
and saucers on the tea-tray ; and, if you know how to 
paint such a thing symbolically, or otherwise, paint me 
an eternal teapot—eternal a parte ante, and a parte post ; 
for I usually drink tea from eight o’clock at night to 
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four o’clock in the morning. And, as it is very un- 
pleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for oneself, 
paint me a lovely young woman, sitting at the table. — 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 


THE OPIUM-EATER’S DREAMS 


I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May, that 
it was Easter Sunday, and as yet very early, in the 
morning. I was standing, as it seemed to me, at the 
door of my own cottage. Right before me lay the very 
scene which could really be commanded from that 
situation, but exalted, as was usual, and solemnized by 
the power of dreams. There were the same mountains, 
and the same lovely valley at their feet ; but the moun- | 
tains were raised to more than Alpine height, and there 
was interspace far larger between them of meadows and 
forest lawns ; the hedges were rich with white roses ; 
and no living creature was to be seen, excepting that 
in the green churchyard there were cattle tranquilly 
reposing upon the verdant graves, and particularly 
round about the grave of a child whom I had tenderly 
loved, just as I had really beheld them, a little before 
sunrise in the same summer, when that child died. I 
gazed upon the well-known scene, and I said aloud (as 
J thought) to myself ‘It yet wants much of sunrise ; 
and it is Easter Sunday ; and that is the day on which 
they celebrate the first-fruits of resurrection. I will 
walk abroad ; old griefs shall be forgotten to-day ; for 
the air is cool and still, and the hills are high, and 
stretch away to heaven; and the forest-glades are as 
quiet as the churchyard ; and, with the dew I can wash 
the fever from my forehead, and then I shall be un- 
happy no longer.’ And I turned, as if to open my 
garden gate; and immediately upon the left I saw a 
scene far different ; but which yet the power of dreams 
had reconciled into harmony with the other. ‘The 
scene was an Oriental one ; and therealso it was Easter 
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Sunday, and very early in themorning. And at a vast 
distance were visible, as a stain upon the horizon, the 
domes and cupolas of a great city—an image or faint 
abstraction, caught perhaps in childhood from some 
picture of Jerusalem. And not a bow-shot from me 
upon a stone, and shaded by Judean palms, there sat a 
woman ; and I looked, and it was—Ann! She fixed 
her eyes upon me earnestly ; and I said to her at length : 
‘So then I have found you at last.? I waited: but she 
answered me not a word. Her face was the same as 
when I saw it last, and yet again how different! Seven- 
teen years ago, when the lamp-light fell upon her face, 
as for the last time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to 
me were not polluted), her eyes were streaming with 
tears: the tears were now wiped away; she seemed 
more beautiful than she was at that time, but in all 
other points the same, and not older. Her looks were 
tranquil, but with unusual solemnity of expression ; 
and I now gazed upon her with some awe, but suddenly 
her countenance grew dim, and, turning to the moun- 
tains, I perceived vapours rolling between us; in a 
moment, all had vanished ; thick darkness came on; 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, I was far away from 
mountains, and by lamplight in Oxford-Street, walking 


again with Ann—just as we walked seventeen years — 


before, when we were both children. 


As a final specimen, I cite one of a different character, 
from 1820. 

The dream commenced with a music which now I 
often heard in dreams—a music of preparation and of 
awakening suspense ; a music like the opening of the 
Coronation Anthem, and which like that, gave the 
feeling of a vast march—of infinite cavalcades filing off 
—and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning 
was come of a mighty day—a day of crisis and of final 
hope for human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. 
Somewhere, I knew not where—somehow, I knew not 
how—by some beings, I knew not whom—a battle, a 
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strife, an agony, was conducting,—was evolving like a 
great drama, or piece of music ; with which my sym- 
pathy was the more insupportable from my confusion 
as to its place, its cause, its nature, and its possible 
issue. I, as is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, 
we make ourselves central to every movement), had the 
power, and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had 
the power, if I could raise myself, to will it; and yet 
again had not the power, for the weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable 
guilt. ‘Deeper than ever plummet sounded,’ I lay 
inactive. ‘Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. 
Some greater interest was at stake; some mightier 
cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet 
had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms; hurry- 
ings to and fro: trepidations of innumerable fugitives, 
I knew not whether from the good cause or the bad: 
darkness and lights: tempest and human faces: and 
at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, 
and the features that were worth all the world to me, 
and but a moment allowed,—and clasped hands, and 
heart-breaking partings, and then—everlasting fare- 
wells! and with a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed 
when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name 
of death, the sound was reverberated—everlasting 
farewells! and again, and yet again reverberated— 
everlasting farewells ! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud—‘I will 
sleep no more !’—Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
1792-1822 


THE COLISEUM. 


Ar the hour of noon, on the feast of the Passover, an 
old man, accompanied by a girl, apparently his daughter, 
entered the Coliseum at Rome. They immediately 
passed through the Arena, and seeking a solitary 
chasm: among the arches of the southern part of the 
ruin, selected a fallen column for their seat, and clasp- 
ing each other’s hands, sate as in silent contemplation 
of the scene. But the eyes of the girl were fixed upon 
her father’s lips, and his countenance, sublime and 
sweet, but motionless as some Praxitelean image of the 
greatest of poets, filled the silent air with smiles, not 
reflected from external forms. 

It was the great feast of the Resurrection, and the 
whole native population of Rome, together with all 
the foreigners who flock from all parts of the earth to 
contemplate its celebration, were assembled round the 


Vatican. The most awful religion of the world went 


forth surrounded by emblazonry of mortal greatness, 
and mankind had assembled to wonder at and worship 
the creations of their own power. No straggler was 
to be met with in the streets and grassy lanes which 
led to the Coliseum. The father and daughter had 
sought this spot immediately on their arrival. 

A figure, only visible at Rome in night or solitude, 
and then only to be seen amid the desolated temples 
of the Forum, or gliding among the weed-grown 
galleries of the Coliseum, crossed their path. His 
form, which, though emaciated, displayed the ele- 
mentary outlines of exquisite grace, was enveloped in 
an ancient chlamys, which half concealed his face ; his 
snow-white feet were fitted with ivory sandals, delicately 
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sculptured in the likeness of two female figures, whose 
wings met upon the heel, and whose eager and half- 
divided lips seemed quivering to meet. It was a face, 
once seen, never to be forgotten. The mouth and the 
moulding of the chin resembled the eager and im- 
passioned tenderness of the statues of Antinous ; but 
instead of the effeminate sullenness of the eye, and the 
narrow smoothness of the forehead, shone an expression 
of profound and piercing thought ; the brow was clear 
and open, and his eyes deep, like two wells of crystalline 
water which reflect the all-beholding heavens. Over 
all was spread a timid expression of womanish tender- 
ness and hesitation, which contrasted, yet intermingled 
strangely, with the abstracted and fearless character 
that predominated in his form and gestures. 

He avoided, in an extraordinary degree, all com- 
munication with the Italians, whose language he seemed 
scarcely to understand, but was occasionally seen to 
converse with some accomplished foreigner, whose 
gestures and appearance might attract him amid his 
solemn haunts. He spoke Latin, and especially Greek, 
with fluency, and with a peculiar but sweet accent ; he 
had apparently acquired a knowledge of the northern 
languages of Europe. There was, no circumstance 
connected with him that gave the least intimation of 
his country, his origin, or his occupation. His dress 
was strange, but splendid and solemn. He was forever 
alone. The literati of Rome thought him a curiosity, 
but there was something in his manner unintelligible 
but impressive, which awed their. obtrusions into 
distance and silence. The countrymen, whose path 
he rarely crossed, returning by starlight from their 
market at Campo Vaccino, called him, with that strange 
mixture of religious and historical ideas so common in 
Italy, IJ Diavolo di Bruto. 

Such was the figure which interrupted the con- 
templations, if they were so engaged, of the strangers, 
by addressing them in the clear, and exact, but un- 
idiomatic phrases of their native language :—‘ Strangers, 
you are two; behold the third in this great city, to 
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whom alone the spectacle of these mighty ruins is 
more delightful than the mockeries of a superstition 
which destroyed them.’ 

‘TI see nothing,’ said the old man. 

* What do you here, then ?’ 

‘I listen to the sweet singing of the birds, and the 
sound of my daughter’s breathing composes me like 
the soft murmur of water—and I feel the sunwarm 
wind—and this is pleasant to me.’ 

“Wretched old man, know you not that these are 
the ruins of the Coliseum ?? 

‘Alas! stranger,’ said the girl, in a voice like 
mournful music, ‘speak not so—he is blind.’ 

The stranger's eyes were suddenly filled with tears, 
and the lines of his countenance became relaxed. 
‘Blind ?? he exclaimed, in a tone of suffering, which 
was more than an apology; and seated himself apart 
on a flight of shattered and mossy stairs which wound 
up among the labyrinths of the ruin. 

‘My sweet Helen,’ said the old man, ‘you did not 
tell me that this was the Coliseum ?’ 

‘ How should I tell you, dearest father, what I knew 
not? Iwas on the point of inquiring the way to that 
building, when we entered this circle of ruins, and, 
until the stranger accosted us, I remained silent, 
subdued by the greatness of what I see.’ 

‘It is your custom, sweetest child, to describe to me 
the objects that give you delight. You array them in 
the soft radiance of your words, and whilst you speak 
I only feel the infirmity which holds me in such dear 
dependence, as a blessing. Why have you been 
silent now P? 

‘I know not—first the wonder and pleasure of the 
sight, then the words of the stranger, and then thinking 
on what he had said, and how he had looked—and now, 
beloved father, your own words.’ 

‘Well, tell me now, what do you see?’ 

‘I see a great circle of arches built upon arches, and 
shattered stones lie around, that once made a part of 
the solid wall. In the crevices, and on the vaulted 
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roofs, grow a multitude of shrubs, the wild olive and 
the myrtle—and intricate brambles, and entangled 
weeds and plants I never saw before. The stones are 
immensely massive, and they jut out one from the 
other. There are terrible rifts in the wall, and broad 
windows through which you see the blue heaven. 
There seems to be more than a thousand arches, 
some ruined, some entire, and they are all immensely 
high and wide. Some are shattered, and stand forth 


. in great heaps, and the underwood is tufted on their 


crumbling summits. Around us lie enormous columns, 
shattered and shapeless—and fragments of capitals and 
cornice, fretted with delicate sculptures.’ 

‘It is open to the blue sky ?’ said the old man. 

“Yes. We see the liquid death of heaven above 
through the rifts and the windows; and the flowers, 
and the weeds, and the grass and creeping moss are 
nourished by its unforbidden rain. The blue sky is 
above—the wide, bright, blue sky—it flows through 
the great rents on high, and through the bare boughs 
of the marble-rooted fig-tree, and through the leaves 
and flowers of the weeds, even to the dark arcades 
beneath. I see—I feel its clear and piercing beams fill 
the universe, and impregnate the joy-inspiring wind 
with life and light, and casting the veil of its splendour 
over all things—even me. Yes, and through the 
highest rift the noonday waning moon is hanging, as 
it were, out of the solid sky, and this shows that the 
atmosphere has all the clearness which it rejoices me 
that you feel.’ 

‘What else see you?’ 

* Nothing.’ 

§ Nothing ?’ 

‘Only the bright-green mossy ground, speckled by 
tufts of dewy clover-grass that run into the interstices 
of the shattered arches, and round the isolated pinnacles 
of the ruin.’ 

‘Like the lawny dells of soft short grass which wind 
among the pine forests and precipices in the Alps of 
Savoy ?’: 
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‘Indeed, father, your eye has a vision more serene 
than mine.’ 

‘ And the great wrecked arches, the shattered masses 
of precipitous ruin, overgrown with the younglings of 
the forest, and more like chasms rent by an earthquake 
among the mountains, than like the vestige of what 
was human workmanship—what are they ?’ 

‘Things awe-inspiring and wonderful.’ 

‘ Are they not caverns such as the untamed elephant 
might choose, amid the Indian wilderness, wherein to 
hide her cubs? such as, were the sea to overflow the 
earth, the mightiest monsters of the deep would change 
into their spacious chambers ?? 

‘Father, your words image forth what I would have 
expressed, but alas! could not.’ 

‘I hear the rustling of leaves, and the sound of 
waters,—but it does not rain,—like the fast drops of a 
fountain among woods.’ 

‘It falls from among the heaps of ruin over our 
heads—it is, I suppose, the water collected in the rifts 
by the showers.’ 

‘A nursling of man’s art, abandoned by his care, 
and transformed by the enchantment of Nature into a 
likeness of her own creations, and destined to partake 
their immortality! Changed into a mountain cloven 
with woody dells, which overhang its labyrinthine 
glades, and ‘shattered into toppling precipices. Even 
the clouds, intercepted by its craggy summit, feed its 
eternal fountains with their rain. By the column on 
which I sit, I should judge that it had once been 
crowned by a temple or a theatre, and that on sacred 
days the multitude wound up its craggy path to 
spectacle or the sacrifice——It was such itself !? 
Helen, what sound of wings is that?’ 


1 Nor does a recollection of the use to which it may have 
been destined interfere with these emotions, Time has thrown 
its purple shadow athwart this scene, and no more is visible 
than the broad and everlasting character of human strength and 
genius, that pledge of all that is to be admirable and lovely in 
ages yet to come. Solemn temples, where the senate of the 
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‘It is the wild pigeons returning to their young. 
Do you not hear the murmur of those that are brood. 
ing in their nests.’ 

‘Ay, it is the language of their happiness. They 
are as happy as we are, child, but in a different manner. 
They know not the sensations which this ruin excites 
within us. Yet it is pleasure to them to inhabit it 3 
and the succession of its forms as they pass, is con- 
nected with associations in their mind, sacred to them, 
as these to us. The internal nature of each being is 
surrounded by a circle, not to be surmounted by his 
fellows ; and it is this repulsion which constitutes the 
misfortune of the condition of life. But there is a 
circle which comprehends, as well as one which 
mutually excludes, all things which feel. And, with 
respect to man, his public and his private happiness 
consists in diminishing the circumference which includes 
those resembling himself, until they become one with 
him, and he with them. It is because we enter into 
the meditations, designs, and destinies of something 
beyond ourselves, that the contemplation of the ruins 
of human power excites an elevating sense of awfulness 
and beauty. It is therefore that the ocean, the glacier, 
the cataract, the tempest, the volcano, have each a 
spirit which animates the extremities of our frame with 


world assembled, palaces, triumphal arches, and cloud-surrounded 
columns, loaded with the sculptured annals of conquest and 
domination—what actions and deliberations have they been 
destined to enclose and commemorate? Superstitious rites, 
which in their mildest form, outrage reason, and obscure the 
moral sense of mankind; schemes for wide-extended murder, 
and devastation, and misrule, and servitude ; and, lastly, these 
schemes brought to their tremendous consummations, and a 
human being returning in the midst of festival and solemn joy, 
with thousands and thousands of his enslaved and desolated 
species chained behind his chariot, exhibiting, as titles to 
renown, fhe labour of ages, and the admired creations of 
genius, overthrown by the brutal force, which was placed as a 
sword within his hand, and,—contemplation fearful and ab- 
horred !—he himself, a being capable of the gentlest and best 
emotions,: inspired with the persuasion that he has done a 
virtuous deed! We do not forget these things.... 
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tingling joy. It is therefore that the singing of birds, 
and the motion of leaves, the sensation of the odorous 
earth beneath, and the freshness of the living wind 
around, is sweet. And this is Love. This is the 
religion of eternity, whose votaries have been exiled 
from among the multitude of mankind. O Power!’ 
cried the old man, lifting his sightless eyes towards 
the undazzling sun, ‘thou which interpenetratest all 
things ; and without which this glorious world were a 
blind and formless chaos, Love, Author of Good, God, 
King, Father! Friend of these thy worshippers ! Two 
solitary hearts invoke thee, may they be divided never ! 
If the contentions of mankind have been their misery ; 
if to give and seek that happiness which thou art, has 
been their choice and destiny ; if in the contemplation 
of these majestic records of the power of their kind, 
they see the shadow and the prophecy of that which 
thou mayst have decreed that he should become; if 
the justice, the liberty, the loveliness, the truth, which 
are thy footsteps, have been sought by them, divide 
them not! It is thine to unite, to eternise; to make 
outlive the limits of the grave those who have left 
among the living, memorials of thee. When this 
frame shall be senseless dust, may the hopes, and the 
desires, and the delights which animate it now, never 
be extinguished in my child; even_as, if she were 
borne into the tomb, my memory would be the written 
monument of all her nameless excellencies |’ 

The old man’s countenance and gestures, radiant 
with the inspiration of his words, sunk, as he ceased, 
into more than its accustomed calmness, for he heard 
his daughter’s sobs, and remembered that he had 
spoken of death.—‘ My father, how can I outlive you?’ 
said Helen. 

“Do not let us talk of death,’ said the old man, 
suddenly changing his tone. ‘Heraclitus, indeed, 
died at my age, and if I had so sour a disposition, 
there might be some danger. But Democritus reached 
a hundred-and-twenty, by the mere dint of a joyous 
and unconquerable mind. He only died at toatl 
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because he had no gentle and beloved ministering 
spirit, like my Helen, for whom it would have been his 
delight to live. You remember his gay old sister 
requested him to put off starving himself to death 
until she had returned from the festival of Ceres; 
alleging, that it would spoil her holiday if he refused 
to comply, as it was not permitted to appear in the 
procession immediately after the death of a relation ; 
and how good-temperedly the sage acceded to her 
_ request.’ 

The old man could not see his daughter’s grateful 
smile, but he felt the pressure of her hand by which 
it was expressed.—‘In truth,’ he continued, ‘that 
mystery, death, is a change which neither for ourselves 
nor for others is the just object of hope or fear. We 
know not if it be good or evil, we only know, it is. 
The old, the young, may alike die; no time, no place, 
no age, no foresight, exempts us from death, and the 
chance of death. We have no knowledge, if death be 
a state of sensation, of any precaution that can make 
those sensations fortunate, if the existing series of 
events shall not produce that effect. Think not of 
death, or think of it as something common to us all, 
It has happened,’ said he, with a deep and suffering 
voice, ‘ that men have buried their children.’ 

‘Alas! then, dearest father, how I pity you. Let 
‘us speak no more.’ 

They arose to depart from the Coliseum, but the 
figure which had first accosted them interposed itself :— 
‘Lady,’ he said, ‘if grief be an expiation of error, 
Ihave grieved deeply for the words which I spoke to 
your companion. The men who anciently inhabited 
this spot, and those from whom they learned their 
wisdom, respected infirmity and age. If I have rashly 
violated that venerable form, at once mnajestic and 
defenceless, may I be forgiven ?? 

| “It gives me pain to see how much your mistake 
afflicts you,’ she said; ‘if you can forget, doubt not 
that we forgive.’ 

“You thought me one of those who are blind in 

x 
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spirit,’ said the old man, “and who deserve, if any 
human being can deserve, contempt and blame. 
Assuredly, contemplating this monument as I do, 
though in the mirror of my daughter’s mind, I am 
filled. with astonishment and delight; the spirit of 
departed generations seems to animate my limbs, and 
circulate through all the fibres of my frame. Stranger, 
if I have expressed what you have ever felt, let us 
know each other more.” 

‘The sound of your voice, and the harmony of your 
thoughts, are delightful to me,’ said the youth, ‘and 
it is a pleasure to see any form which expresses so 
much beauty and goodness as your daughter’s ; if you 
reward me for my rudeness, by allowing me to know 
you, my error is already expiated, and you remember 
my ill words no more. I live a solitary life, and it is 
rare that I encounter any stranger with whom it is 
pleasant to talk ; besides, their meditations, even though 
they be learned, do not always agree with mine; and, 
though I can pardon this difference, they cannot. Nor 
have I ever explained the cause of the dress I wear, 
and the difference which I perceive between my language 
and manners, and those with whom I have intercourse. 
Not but that it is painful to me to live without com- 
munion with intelligent and affectionate beings. You 
are such, I feel.’—Hssays. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
1793-1854 


STORY OF SCOTT AND COLERIDGE 


Onz story which I heard of him from Dr. Howley, now | 
Archbishop of Canterbury (for I was not present), was 
very characteristic. The Doctor was one of a grand 
congregation of lions, where Scott and Coleridge, cum 
multis aliis, attended at Sotheby’s. Poets and poetry 
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were the topics of the table, and there was plentiful 
recitation of effusions as yet unpublished, which of 
course obtained abundant applause. Coleridge repeated 
more than one, which, as Dr. H, thought, were eulo- 
gized by some of the company with something like 
affectation, and a desire to humble Scott by raising a 
poet of inferior reputation on his shoulders. Scott, 
however, joined in the compliments as cordially as any- 
body, until, in his turn, he was invited to display some 
of his occasional poetry. Scott said he had nothing 
of his own worth their hearing, but he would repeat 
a little copy of verses which he had shortly before seen 
in a provincial newspaper, and which seemed to him 
almost as good as anything they had been listening 
to. He repeated < Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ The 
applauses that ensued were faint—then came slight 
criticisms, from which Scott defended the unknown 
author. At last a more bitter antagonist opened, and 
fastening upon one line, cried, ‘ This at least is absolute 
nonsense.’ Scott denied the charge—the Zoilus per- 
sisted—until Coleridge, out of all patience, exclaimed, 
‘For God’s sake let Mr. Scott alone—I wrote the 
poem.’—Life of Sir Walter Scott. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTT 


‘There are people,’ says Landor, ‘who think they 
write and speak finely, merely because they have for- 
gotten the language in which their fathers and mothers 
used to talk to them ;? and surely there are a thousand 
homely old proverbs, which many a dainty modern 
would think it beneath his dignity to quote either in 
speech or writing, any one of which condenses more 
wit (take that word in any of its senses) than could be 
extracted from all that was ever said or written by the 
doctrinaires of the Edinburgh School, Many of those 
gentlemen held Scott’s conversation to be common- 
Place exactly for the same reason that a child thinks 
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a perfectly limpid stream, though perhaps deep enough 
to drown it three times over, must needs be shallow. 
But it will be easily believed that the best and highest 
of their own idols had better means and skill of 
measurement; I can never forget the pregnant ex- 
pression of one of the ablest of that school and party— 
Lord Cockburn—who, when some glib youth chanced to 
echo in his hearing the consolatory tenet of local medio- 


crity, answered quietly—‘I have the misfortune to think 


differently from you—in my humble opinion, Walter 
Scott’s sense is a still more wonderful thing than his 
genius.” . 
Indeed I have no sort of doubt that, long before 
1818, full justice was done to Scott, even in these 
minor things, by all those of his Edinburgh acquaint- 
ance, whether Whig or Tory, on whose personal 
opinion he could have been supposed to set much 
value. With few exceptions, the really able lawyers 
of his own or nearly similar standing, had ere that 
time attained stations of judicial dignity, or were in 
the springtide of practice ; and in either case they 
were likely to consider general society much in his 
own fashion, as the joyous relaxation of life, rather 
than the theatre of exertion and display. Their tables — 
were elegantly, some of them sumptuously, spread ; 
and they lived in a pretty constant interchange of 
entertainments, in every circumstance of which, con- 
versation included, it was their ambition to imitate 
those voluptuous metropolitan circles, wherein most 
of them had from time to time mingled, and several 
of them with distinguished success. Among such 
prosperous gentlemen, like himself past the mezzo 
cammin, Scott’s picturesque anecdotes, rich easy 
humour, and gay involuntary glances of mother-wit, 
were, it is not difficult to suppose, appreciated above 
contributions of a more ambitious stamp ; and no 
doubt his London reputation de salon (which had by 
degrees risen to a high pitch, although he cared 
nothing for it) was not without its effect in Edinburgh. 
But still the old prejudice lingered on in the general 
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opinion of the place, especially among the smart 
praters of the Outer-House. 

In truth, it was impossible to listen to Scott’s oral 
narrations, whether gay or serious, or to the felicitous 
fun with which he parried absurdities of all sorts, with- 
out discovering better qualities in his talk than wit— 
and of a higher order; I mean especially a power of 
vivid painting—the true and primary sense of what is 
called Imagination. He was like Jacques—though not 
a ‘Melancholy Jacques ;’ and ‘moralized’? a common 
topic ‘into a thousand similitudes.’ Shakespeare and 
the banished Duke would have found him ‘full of 
matter.’ He disliked mere disquisitions in Edinburgh, 
and prepared impromptus in London ; and puzzled the 
promoters of such things sometimes by placid silence, 
sometimes by broad merriment. Tosuch men he seemed 
commonplace—not so to the most dexterous masters 
in what was to some of them almost a science; not 
so to Rose, Hallam, Moore, or Rogers,—to Ellis, 
Mackintosh, Croker, or Canning. 

Scott managed to give and receive such great dinners 
as I have been alluding to, at least as often as any 
other private gentleman in Edinburgh ; but he very 
rarely accompanied his wife and daughters to the 
evening assemblies which commonly ensued under 
other roofs—for early to rise, unless in the case of 
spare-fed anchorites, takes for granted early to bed. 
When he had no dinner engagement, he frequently 
gave a few hours to the theatre ; but still more fre- 
quently, when the weather was fine, and still more, I 
believe, to his own satisfaction, he drove out with some 
of his family, or a single friend, in an open carriage ; 
the favourite rides being either to the Blackford Hills, 
or to Ravelston, and so home by Corstorphine ; or to 
the beach of Portobello, where Peter was always in- 
structed to keep his horses as near as possible to the 
sea. . More than once, even in the first summer of my 
acquaintance with him, I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying him on these evening excursions ; and never. 
did he seem to enjoy himself more fully than when 
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placidly surveying, at such sunset or moonlit hours, 
either the massive outlines of his ‘own romantic town,’ 
or the tranquil expanse of its noble estuary. He 
delighted, too, in passing, when he could, through 
some of the quaint windings of the ancient city itself, 
now deserted, except at mid-day, by the upper world. 
How often have I seen him go a long way round about, 
rather than miss the opportunity of halting for a few 
minutes on the vacant esplanade of Holyrood, or under 
the darkest shadows of the Castle rock, where it over- 
hangs the Grassmarket, and the huge slab that still 
marks where the gibbet of Porteous and the Cove- 
nanters had its station. His coachman knew him too 
well to move at a Jehu’s pace amidst such scenes as 
these. No funeral hearse crept more leisurely than 
did his landau up the Canongate or the Cowgate ; and 
not a queer tottering gable but recalled to him some 
long-buried memory of splendour or bloodshed, which, 
by a few words, he set before the hearer in the reality 
of life. His image is so associated in my mind with 
the antiquities of his native place, that I cannot now 
revisit them without feeling as if I were treading on 
his gravestone. 

Whatever might happen on the other evenings of 
the week, he always dined at home on Sunday, and 
usually some few friends were then with him, but never 
any person with whom he stood on ceremony. These 
were, it may be readily supposed, the most agreeable 
of his entertainments. He came into the room rubbing 
his hands, his face bright and gleesome, like a boy 
arriving at home for the holidays, his Peppers and 
Mustards gambolling about his heels, and even the 
stately Maida grinning and wagging his tail in sympathy. 
Among the most regular guests on these happy evenings 
were, in my time, as had long before been the case, 
Mrs. Maclean Clephane, of Torloisk (with whom he 
agreed cordially on all subjects except the authenticity 
of Ossian), and her daughters, whose guardian he had 
become at their choice. The eldest of them had been 
for some years married to the Earl of Compton (now 
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Marquis of Northampton), and was of course seldom in 
the north ; but the others had much of the same tastes 
and accomplishments which so highly distinguished 
the late Lady Northampton ; and Scott delighted espe- 
cially in their proficiency in the poetry and music of 
their native isles. Mr. and Mrs. Skene of Rubislaw 
were frequent attendants—and so were the Macdonald- 
Buchanans of Drumaklin, whose eldest daughter, Isa- 
bella, was his chief favourite among all his nieces of 
the Clerks’ table—as was, among the nephews, my own 
dear friend and companion, Joseph Hume, a singularly 
graceful young man, rich in the promise of hereditary 
genius, but, alas! cut off in the early bloom of his 
days.’ The well-beloved Erskine was seldom absent ; 
and very often Terry or James Ballantyne came with 
him—sometimes, though less frequently, Constable. 
Among other persons’ who now and then appeared at 
these ‘dinners without the silver dishes,’ as Scott called 
them, I may mention—to say nothing of such old 
cronies as Mr. Clerk, Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe—Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, 
who had all his father ‘Bozzy’s’ cleverness, good- 
humour, and joviality, without one touch of his meaner 
qualities—wrote Jenny dang the Weaver, and some 
other popular songs, which he sang capitally—and 
was moreover a thorough bibliomaniac ; the late Sir 
Alexander Don of Newton, in all courteous and elegant 
accomplishments the model of a cavalier ; and last, 
not least, William Allan, R.A., who had shortly before 
this time returned to Scotland from several years of 
travel in Russia and Turkey. At one of these plain 
hearty dinners, however, the company rarely exceeded 
three or four, besides the as yet undivided family. 
Scott had a story of a topping goldsmith on the 
Bridge, who prided himself on being the mirror of 
Amphitryons, and accounted for his success by stating 
that it was his invariable custom to set his own stomach 
at ease, by a beef-steak and a pint of port in his back- 
shop, half-an-hour before the arrival of his guests. 
- But the host of the Castle Street had no occasion to 
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imitate this prudent arrangement, for his appetite at 
dinner was neither keen nor nice. Breakfast was his 
chief meal. Before that came, he had gone through 
the severest part of the day’s work, and then he set 
to_with the zeal of Crabbe’s Squire Tovell— 


‘ And laid at once a pound upon his plate.’ ° 


No foxhunter ever prepared himself for the field by 
more substantial appliances. His table was always 
provided, in addition to the usually plentiful delicacies 
of a Scotch breakfast, with some solid article, on which 
he did most lusty execution—a round of beef—a pasty, 
such as made Gil Blas’s eyes water—or, most welcome 
of all, a cold sheep’s head, the charms of which primi- 
tive dainty he has so gallantly defended against the 
disparaging sneers of Dr. Johnson and his bear-leader. 
A huge brown loaf flanked his elbow, and it was placed 
upon a broad wooden trencher, that he might cut and 
come again with the bolder knife. Often did the 
Olerk’s coach, commonly called among themselves the 
4ively—which trundled round every morning to pick up 
the brotherhood, and then deposited them at the proper 
minute in the Parliament Close—often did this lumber- 
ing hackney arrive at his door before he had fully 
appeased what Homer calls ‘ the sacred rage of hunger;’ 
and vociferous was the merriment of the learned uncles, 
when the surprised poet swung forth to join them, with 
an extemporized sandwich, that looked like a plough- 
man’s luncheon in his hand. But this robust supply 
would have served him in fact for the day. He never 
tasted anything more before dinner, and at dinner he 
ate almost as sparingly as Squire Tovell’s niece from 
the boarding-school— 


4 ©Who cut the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And marvelled much to see the creatures dine.’ 


The only dishes he was at all fond of were the old- 
fashioned ones to which he had been accustomed in 
the days of Saunders Fairford ; and which really are 
excellent dishes,—such, in truth, as Scotland borrowed 
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from France before Catherine de Medicis brought in 
her Italian virtuosi to revolutionize the kitchen like the 
court. Of most of these, I believe, he has in the course 
of his novels found some opportunity to record his 
esteem. But, above all, who can forget that his King 
Jamie, amidst the splendours of Whitehall, thinks 
himself an ill-used monarch unless his first course 
includes cockyleekie ? 

It is a fact, which some philosophers may think worth 
setting down, that Scott’s organization, as to more than 
one of the senses, was the reverse of exquisite. He 
had very little of what musicians call an ear ; his smell 
was hardly more delicate. I have seen him stare 
about, quite unconscious of the cause, when his whole 
company betrayed their uneasiness at the approach of 
an over-kept haunch of venison; and neither by the 
nose or the palate could he distinguish corked wine 
from sound. Hecould never tell Madeira from Sherry ; 
nay, an Oriental friend having sent him a butt of 
sheeraz, when he remembered the circumstance some 
time afterwards, and called for a bottle to have Sir 
John Malcolm’s opinion of its quality, it turned out 
that his butler, mistaking the label, had already served 
up half the binn as sherry. Port he considered as 
physic: he never willingly swallowed more than one 
glass of it, and was sure to anathematize a second, if 
offered, by repeating John Home’s epigram— 


‘Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 
Let him drink port, the English statesman cried— 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’ 


In truth, he liked no wines except sparkling champagne 
and claret; but even as to this last he was no con- 
noisseur ; and sincerely preferred a tumbler of whisky- 
toddy to the most precious ‘liquid ruby’ that ever 
flowed in the cup of a prince. He rarely took any 
other potation when quite alone with his family ; but 
at the Sunday board he circulated the champagne 


briskly during dinner, and considered a pint of claret 
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each man’s fair share afterwards. I should not omit, 
however, that his Bordeaux was uniformly preceded by 
a small libation of the genuine mountain dew, which he 
poured with his own hand, more majorum, for each 
guest—making use for the purpose of such a multifarious 
collection of ancient Highland quaighs (little cups of 
curiously dovetailed wood, inlaid with silver) as no 
Lowland sideboard but his was ever equipped with— 
but commonly reserving for himself one that was 
peculiarly precious in his eyes, as having travelled from 
Edinburgh to Derby in the canteen of Prince Charlie. 
This relic had been presented to ‘the wandering 
Ascanius’ by some very careful follower, for its bottom 
is of glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye the 
while upon the dirk hand of his companion.—Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
1795-1881 


GEORGE FOX 


Peruars the most remarkable incident in Modern 
History, says Teufelsdréckh, is not the Diet of Worms, 
still less the Battle of Austerlitz, Waterloo, Peterloo, 
or any other Battle; but an incident passed carelessly 
over by most Historians, and treated with some degree 
of ridicule by others: namely, George Fox’s making to 
himself a suit of Leather. ‘This man, the first of the 
Quakers, and by trade a shoemaker, was one of, those, 
to whom, under ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea 
of the Universe is pleased to manifest itself ; and, across 
all the hulls of Ignorance and earthly Degradation, 
shine through, in unspeakable Awfulness, unspeakable 
Beauty, on their souls: who therefore are rightly 
accounted Prophets, God-possessed ; or even Gods, as 
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in some periods it has chanced. Sitting in his stall; 
working on tanned hides, amid pincers, paste-horns, 
rosin, swine-bristles, and a nameless flood of rubbish, 
this youth had, nevertheless, a Living Spirit belonging to 
him ; also an antique Inspired Volume, through which, 
as through a window, it could look upwards, and discern 
its celestial Home. The task of a daily pair of shoes, 
coupled even with some prospect of victuals, and an 
honourable Mastership in Cordwainery, and perhaps 
the post of Thirdborongh in his hundred, as the crown 
of long faithful sewing,—was nowise satisfaction enough 
to such a mind: but even amid the boring and hammer- 
ing, came tones from that far country, came Splendours 
and Terrors ; for this poor Cordwainer, as we said, was 
_ a Man; and the Temple of Immensity, wherein as 

Man he had been sent to minister, was full of holy 
mystery to him. 

The Clergy of the neighbourhood, the ordained 
Watchers and Interpreters of that same holy mystery, 
listened with unaffected tedium to his consultations, 
and advised him, as the solution of such doubts, to 
‘drink beer and dance with the girls.” Blind leaders 
of the blind! For what end were their tithes levied 
and eaten ; for what were their shovel-hats scooped 
out, and their surplices and cassock-aprons girt on 5 
and such a church-repairing, and chaffering, and organ- 
ing, and other racketing, held over that spot of God’s 
earth,—if man were but a Patent Digester, and the belly 
with its adjuncts the grand Reality? Fox turned from 
them, with tears and a sacred scorn, back to his Leather- 
parings and his Bible. Mountains of encumbrance, 
higher than tna, had been heaped over that Spirit: 
but it was a Spirit and would not lie buried there. 
Through long days and nights of silent agony, it 
struggled and wrestled, with a man’s force, to be 
free; how its prison-mountains heaved and swayed 
tumultuously, as the giant spirit shook them to this 
hand and that, and emerged into the light of Heaven ! 
That Leicester shoe-shop, had men known it, was a 
holier place than any Vatican or Loretto-Shrine. ‘So 
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bandaged, and hampered, and hemmed in,’ groaned 
he, ‘with thousand requisitions, obligations, straps, 
tatters, and tagrags, I can ‘neither see nor move: not 
my own am I, but the World’s; and time flies fast, 
and Heaven is high, and Hell is deep: Man! bethink 
thee, if thou hast power of Thought ! Why not; what 
binds me here? Want, want!—Ha, of what? Will 
all the shoe-wages under the moon ferry me across 
into that far Land of Light? Only Meditation can, and 
devout prayer to God. I will to the woods: the hollow 
of a tree will lodge me, wildberries feed me; and for 
clothes, cannot I stitch myself one perennial suit of 
Leather !” 

Historical oil-painting, continues Teufelsdrickh, is 
one of the Arts I never practised ; therefore shall I not 
decide whether this subject were easy of execution on 
the canvas. Yet often has it seemed to meas if such 
first outflashing of man’s Freewill, to lighten, more and 
more into Day, the Chaotic Night that threatened to 
engulf him in its hindrances and its horrors were 
properly the only grandeur there is in History. Let 
some living Angelo or Rosa, with seeing eye and 
understanding heart, picture George Fox on that 
morning, when he spreads-out his cutting-board for 
the last time, and cuts cowhides by unwonted patterns, 
and stitches them together into one continuous all- 
including Case, the farewell service of his awl ! Stitch 
away, thou noble Fox: every prick of that little 
instrument is pricking into the heart of Slavery, and 
World-worship, and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows 
jerk, as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke 
is bearing thee across the Prison-ditch within which 
Vanity holds her Workhouse and Ragfair, into lands 
of true Liberty ; were the work done, there is in broad 
Europe one Free Man, and thou art he! 

Thus from the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height: and for the Poor also a Gospel has 
been published. Surely if, as D’Alembert asserts, my 
illustrious namesake, Diogenes, was the greatest man 
of Antiquity, only that he wanted Decency, then by 
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stronger reason is George Fox the greatest of the 
Moderns, and greater than Diogenes himself: for he 
too stands on the adamantine basis of his Manhood, 
casting aside all props and shoars; yet not, in half- 
savage Pride, under-valuing the Earth, valuing it rather, 
as a place to yield him warmth and food, he looks 
Heavenward from his Earth, and dwells in an element 
of Mercy and Worship, with a still Strength, such as 
the Cynic’s tub did nowise witness. Great, truly, was 
that Tab ; a temple from which man’s dignity and 
divinity was scornfully preached abroad: but greater 
is the Leather Hull, for the same sermon was preached 
there, and not in Scorn but in Love.—Sartor Resartus. 


TWO MEN WORTHY OF HONOUR. 


Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toil-worn 
Craftsman that with earth-made Implement laboriously 
conquers the Earth, and makes her man’s. Venerable 
to me is the hard Hand; crooked, coarse; wherein 
notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly 
royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable too 
is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with 
its rude intelligence ; for it is the face of a Man living 
manlike. ©, but the more venerable for thy rudeness, 
and even because we must pity as well as love thee! 
Hardly-entreated Brother! For us was thy back so 
bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fingers so 
deformed : thou wert our Conscript, on whom the lot 
fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. For in 
thee too lay a god-created Form but it was not to be 
unfolded; encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of Labour: and thy body, 
like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, 
toil on: ‘how art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; 
thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daily 
bread. 

A second man I honour, and still more highly : Him 
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who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; 
not daily bread, but the bread of Life. Is not he too 
in his duty ; endeavouring towards inward Harmony ; 
revealing this, by act or by word, through all his outward 
endeavours, be they high or low? Highest of all, when 
his outward and his inward endeavour are one ; when 
we can name him Artist; not earthly Craftsman only, 
but inspired Thinker, who with heaven-made Implement 
conquers Heaven for us! Ifthe poor and humble toil 
that we have Food, must not the high and glorious toil 
for him in return, ‘that he have Light, have Guidance, 
Freedom, Immortality? These two, in all their 
degrees, I honour: all else is chaff and dust, which let 
the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find 
both dignities united ; and he that must toil outwardly 
for the lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling inwardly 
for the highest. Sublimer in this world know I nothing 
than a Peasant Saint, could such now anywhere be met 
with. Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth itself ; 
thou wilt see the splendour. of Heaven spring forth 
from the humblest depths of Earth, like a light shining 
in great darkness.—Sartor Resartus. 


LABOUR 


For there isa perennial nobleness and even sacred- 
ness, in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful 
of his high calling, there is always hope in a man that 
actually and earnestly works : in Idleness alone is there 
perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, 
is in communication with Nature ; the real desire to 
get Work done will itself lead one more and more to 
truth, to Nature’s appointments and regulations, which 
are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this World i is know thy work 
and do it. ‘Know thyself:’? long enough has that 
poor ‘self’ of thine tormented thee: thou wilt never 
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get to ‘know’ it, I believe! Think it not thy busi- 
ness, this of knowing thyself; thou art an un- 
knowable individual: know what thou canst work at; 
and work at it, like a Hercules! That will be thy 
better plan. 

It has been written, ‘an endless significance lies in 
Work;’ a man perfects himself by working. Foul 
jungles are cleared away, fair seedtields rise instead, 
and stately cities; and withal the man himself first 
ceases te be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert 
thereby. Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of 
Labour, the whole soul of a man is composed into a 
kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to 
work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, 
Despair itself, all these like helldogs lie beleaguering 
the soul of the poor dayworker, as of every man: but 
he bends himself with free valour against his task, and 
all these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off 
into their caves. ‘The man isnowaman. The blessed 
glow of Labour in him, is it not as purifying fire, 
wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself 
there is made bright blessed flame ! 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of culti- 
vating us. A formless Chaos, once set it revolving, 
grows round and ever rounder ; ranges itself, by mere 
force of gravity, into strata, spherical courses; is no 
longer a Chaos, but a round compacted World. What 
would become of the Earth, did she cease to revolve? 
In the poor old Earth, as long as she revolves, all 
inequalities, irregularities disperse themselves; all 
irregularities are incessantly becoming regular. Hast 
thou looked on the Potter’s wheel,—one of the 
yenerablest objects; old as the Prophet Ezekiel and 
far older? Rude lumps of clay, how they spin them- 
selves up, by mere quick whirling, into beautiful 
circular dishes. And fancy the most assiduous Potter, 
but without his wheel; reduced to make dishes, or 
rather amorphous botches, by mere kneading and 
baking! Even such a Potter were Destiny, with a 
human soul that would rest and lie at ease, that would 
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not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolving man the 
kindest Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter without 
wheel, can bake and knead nothing other than a botch ; 
let her spend on him what expensive colouring, what 
gilding and enamelling she will, he is but a botch. 
Nota dish ; no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, 
squint-cornered, amorphous botch,—a mere enamelled 
vessel of dishonour! Let the idle think of this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask 
no other blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose ; 
he has found it, and will follow it! How, as a free- 
flowing channel, dug and torn by noble force through 
the sour mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever- 
deepening river there, it runs and flows :—draining off 
the sour festering water, gradually from the root of the 
remotest grass-blade; making, instead of pestilential 
swamp, a green fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing 
stream. How blessed for the meadow itself, let the 
stream and its value be great or small! Labour is Life: 
from the inmost heart of the Worker rises his god- 
given Force, the sacred celestial Life-essence breathed 
into him by Almighty God: from his inmost heart 
awakens him to all nobleness,—to all knowledge, ‘self- 
knowledge’ and much else, so soon as Work fitly 
begins. Knowledge? The knowledge that will hold 
good in working, cleave thou to that ; for Nature her- 
self accredits that, says Yea to that. Properly thou 
hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got by 
working : the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; 
a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing floating in 
the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try it and 
fix it. ‘Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by 
Action alone.’ 


And again, hast thou valued Patience, Courage, 
Perseverance, Openness to light; readiness to own 
thyself mistaken, to do better next time? All these, 
all virtues, in wrestling with the dim brute Powers of 
Fact, in ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, there 
and elsewhere not at all, thou wilt continually learn, 
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Set down a brave Sir Christopher in the middle of 
black ruined Stone-hea s, of foolish unarchitectural 
Bishops, redtape Officials, idle Nell-Gwyn Defenders 
of the Faith; and see whether he will ever raise a 
Paul’s Cathedral out of all that, yea or no! Rough, 
rude, contradictory are all things and persons, from 
the mutinous masons and Irish hodmen, up to the 
idle Nell-Gywn Defenders, to blustering _redtape 
Officials, foolish unarchitectural Bishops. All these 
things and persons are there not for Christopher’s sake 
and his Cathedral’s; they are there for their own sake 
mainly! Christopher will have to conquer and con- 
strain all these,—if he be able. All these are against 
him. Equitable Nature herself, who carries her 
mathematics and architectonics not on the face of her, 
but deep in the hidden heart of her,—Nature herself is 
but partially for him ; will be wholly against him, if he 
constrain her not! His very money, where is it to 
come from? The pious munificence of England lies 
far-scattered, distant, unable to speak, and say, ‘I am 
here ;’—must be spoken to before it can speak. Pious 
Munificence, and all help, is so silent, invisible like the 
gods ; impediment, contradictions manifold are so loud 
and near! QO brave Sir Christo her, trust thou in 
those notwithstanding, and front all these ; understand 
all these ; by valiant patience, noble effort, insight, by 
man’s strength, vanquish and compel all these,—and, 
on the whole, strike down victoriously the last topstone 
of that Paul’s Edifice; thy monument for certain 
centuries, the stamp ‘Great Man? impressed very 
legibly on Portland-stone there !— 

‘Yes, all manner of help, and pious response from 
Men or Nature, is always what we call silent 3 cannot 
speak or come to light, till it be seen, till it be spoken 
to. Every noble work is at first ‘impossible.’ In 
very truth, for every noble work the possibilities will 
lie diffused through immensity ; inarticulate, undis- 
coverable except to faith. Like Gideon thou shalt 
spread out thy fleece at the door of thy tent; see 
whether under the wide arch of Heaven there be any 
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bounteous moisture, or none. Thy heart ‘and life- 
purpose shall be as a miraculous Gideon’s fleece, spread 
out in silent appeal to Heaven: and from the kind 
Immensities, what from the poor unkind Localities and 
town and country Parishes there never could, blessed 
dew-moisture to suffice thee shall have fallen ! 

Work is of a religious nature :—work is of a brave 
nature; which it is the aim of all religion to be. All 
work of man is as the swimmer’s: a waste ocean 
threatens to devour him ; if he front it not bravely, it 
will keep its word. By incessant wise defiance of it, lusty 
rebuke and buffet of it, behold how it loyally supports 
him, bears him as its conqueror along. ‘It isso,’ says 
Goethe, ‘with all things that man undertakes in this 
world.’ 

Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king,—Colombus, my 
hero, royalest Sea-king of all! it is no friendly 
environment this of thine, in the waste deep waters 5 
around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind thee 
disgrace and ruin, before thee the unpenetrated veil of 
Night. Brother, these wild water-mountains, bound- 
ing from their deep bases (ten miles deep, I am told), 
are not entirely there on thy behalf! Meseems they 
have other work than floating thee forward :—and the 
huge Winds, that sweep from Ursa Major to the Tropics 
and Equators, dancing their giant-waltz through the 
kingdoms of Chaos and Immensity, they care little 
about filling rightly or filling wrongly the small 
shoulder-of-mutton sails in this cockle-skiff of thine! 
Thou art not among articulate-speaking friends, my 
brother ; thou art among immeasurable dumb monsters, 
tumbling, howling wide as the world here. Secret far 
off, invisible to all hearts but thine, there lies a help in 
them : see how thou wilt get at that. Patiently thou 
wilt wait till the mad South-wester spend itself, saving 
thyself by dexterous science of defence the while: 
valiantly, with swift decision, wilt thou strike in, wher 
the favouring East, the Possible, springs up. Mutiny 
of men thou wilt sternly repress ; weakness, despond 
ency, thou wilt cheerily encourage : thou wilt swallov 
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down complaint, unreason, weariness, weakness of 
others and thyself ;—how much wilt thou swallow down ! 
There shall be a depth of Silence in thee, deeper than 
this Sea, which is but ten miles deep: a silence un- 
soundable; known to God only. Thou shalt be a 
Great Man. Yes, my World-Soldier, thou of the 
World Marine-service,—thou wilt have to be greater 
than this tumultuous unmeasured World here round 
thee is: thou, in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s 


}. arms, shalt embrace it, harness it down ; and make it 


bear thee on,—to new Americas, or whither God wills ! 
—Past and Present, 


THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD 
MACAULAY 
1800-1859 


DEATH OF CHARLES THE SECOND 


Tue death of King Charles the Second took the nation 
by surprise. His frame was naturally strong, and did 
not appear to have suffered from excess, He had 
always been mindful of his health even in his pleasures ; 
_ and his habits were such as promise a long life and a 
robust old age. Indolent as he was on all occasions 
which required tension of the mind, he was active and 
persevering in bodily exercise. He had, when young, 
been renowned as a tennis player, and was, even in the 
decline of life, an indefatigable walker. His ordinary 
pace was such that those who were admitted to the 
honour of his society found it difficult to keep up with 
him. He rose early, and generally passed three or 
| four hours a day in the open air. He might be seen, 
before the dew was off the grass in Saint James’s Park, 
striding among the trees, playing with his spaniels, and 
|flinging corn to his ducks ; and these exhibitions 
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endeared him to the common people, who always love 
‘to see the great unbend. 

At length, towards the close of the year 1684, he 
was prevented, by a slight attack of what was supposed 
to be gout, from rambling as usual. He now spent his | 
mornings in his laboratory, where he amused himself 
with experiments on the properties of mercury. His 
temper seemed to have suffered from confinement. He 
had no apparent cause for disquiet. His kingdom was 
tranquil; he was not in pressing want of money ; his 
power was greater than it had ever been; the party 
which had long thwarted him had been beaten down ; 
but the cheerfulness which had supported him against 
adverse fortune had vanished in this season of prosperity. 
‘A trifle now sufficed to depress those elastic spirits 
which had borne up against defeat, exile, and penury. _ 
His irritation frequently showed itself by looks and 
words such as could hardly have been expected from a 
man so eminently distinguished by good humour and 
good breeding. It was not supposed, however, that 
his constitution was seriously impaired. 

His palace had seldom presented a gayer or a more 
scandalous appearance than on the evening of Sunday 
the first of February 1685. Some grave persons who | 
had gone thither, after the fashion of that age, to pay 
their duty to their sovereign, and who had expected 
that, on such a day, his court would wear a decent 
aspect, were struck with astonishment and horror. The 
great gallery of Whitehall, an admirable relic of the 
magnificence of the Tudors, was crowded with revellers” 
and gamblers. The King sate there chatting and) 
toying with three women, whose charms were the boast, 
and whose vices were the disgrace, of three nations. 
Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, was there, no 
longer young, but still retaining some traces of that 
superb and voluptuous loveliness which twenty years 
before overcame the hearts of all men. There too w 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantin 
features were lighted up with the vivacity of France. 
Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, and niece of the 
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great Cardinal, completed the group. She had been early 
removed from her native Italy to the court where her 
uncle was supreme. His power and her own attractions 
had drawn a crowd of illustrious suitors round her. 
Charles himself, during his exile, had sought her hand 
in vain. No gift of nature or of fortune seemed to be 
wanting to her. Her face was beautiful with the rich 
beauty of the South, her understanding quick, her 
manners graceful, her rank exalted, her possessions 


' immense; but her ungovernable passions had turned 


all these blessings into curses. She had found the 
misery of an ill assorted marriage intolerable, had fled 
from her husband, had abandoned her vast wealth, and, 
after having astonished Rome and Piedmont by her 
adventures, had fixed her abode in England. Her 
house was the favourite resort of men of wit and 
pleasure, who, for the sake of her smiles and her 
table, endured her frequent fits of insolence and ill 
humour. Rochester and Godolphin sometimes forgot 
the cares of state in her company. Barillon and Saint 
Evremond found in her drawing room consolation for 
their long banishment from Paris. The learning of . 
Vossius, the wit of Waller, were daily employed to 
flatter and amuse her. But her diseased mind required 
stronger stimulants, and sought them in gallantry, in 
basset, and in usquebaugh. While Charles flirted with 
his three sultanas, Hortensia’s French page, a handsome 
boy, whose vocal performances were the delight of 
Whitehall, and were rewarded by numerous presents 
of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled some 
amorous verses. A party of twenty courtiers was 
seated at cards round a large table on which gold was 
heaped in mountains. Even then the King had com- 
plained that he did not feel quite well. He had no 
appetite for his supper ; his rest that night was broken ; 
but on the following morning he rose, as usual, early. 

To that morning the contending factions in his 
council had, during some days, looked forward with 
anxiety.. The struggle between Halifax and Rochester 
seemed to be approaching a decisive crisis. Halifax, 
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not content with having already driven his rival from 
the Board of Treasury, had undertaken to prove him 
guilty of such dishonesty or neglect in the conduct of 
the finances as ought to be punished by dismission from 
the public service. It was even whispered that the 
Lord President would probably be ‘sent to the Tower. 
The King had promised to enquire into the matter. 
The second of February had been fixed for the in- 
vestigation ; and several officers of the revenue had 
been ordered to attend with their books on that day. 
But a great turn of fortune was at hand. 

Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed when his 
attendants perceived that his utterance was indistinct, 
and that his thoughts seemed to be wandering. Several 
men of rank had, as usual, assembled to see their 
sovereign shaved and dressed. He made an effort to — 
converse with them in his usual gay style; but his — 
ghastly look surprised and alarmed them. Soon his 
face grew black; his eyes turned in his head ; he 
uttered a cry, staggered, and fell into the arms of one 
of his lords. A physician who had charge of the royal 
. retorts and crucibles happened to be present. He had 
no lancet ; but he opened a vein with a penknife. The ~ 
plood flowed freely ; but the King was still insensible. 

He was laid on his bed, where, during a short time, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, hung over him with the — 
familiarity of a wife. But the alarm had been given. — 
The Queen and the Duchess of York were hastening 
to the room. The favourite concubine was forced to 
retire to her own apartments. Those apartments had © 
been thrice pulled down and thrice rebuilt by her lover 
to gratify her caprice. The very furniture of the 
chimney was massy silver. Several fine paintings, 
which properly belonged to the Queen, had been trans- — 
ferred to the dwelling of the mistress. The side~ 
boards were piled with richly wrought plate. In the 
niches stood cabinets, the masterpieces of Japanese art. , 
On the hangings, fresh from the looms of Paris, were 
depicted, in tints which no English tapestry could 
rival, birds of gorgeous plumage, landscapes, hunting 
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matches, the lordly. terrace of Saint Germains, the 
statues and fountains of Versailles. In the midst of 
this splendour, purchased by guilt and shame, the 
unhappy woman gave herself up to an agony of grief, 
which, to do her justice, was not wholly selfish. 

And now the gates of Whitehall, which ordinarily 
stood open to all comers, were closed. But persons 
whose faces were known were still permitted to enter. 
The antechambers and galleries were soon filled to 
overflowing ; and even the sick room was crowded with 
peers, privy councillors, and foreign ministers. All 
the medical men of note in London were summoned. 
So high did political animosities run that the presence 
of some Whig. physicians was regarded as an extra- 
ordinary circumstance. One Roman Catholic whose 
skill was then widely renowned, Doctor Thomas Short, 
was in attendance. Several of the prescriptions have 
been preserved. One of them is signed by fourteen 
Doctors. The patient was bled largely. Hot iron 
was applied to his head. A loathsome volatile salt, 
extracted from human skulls, was forced into his mouth. 
He recovered his senses; but he was evidently in a 
situation of extreme danger. 

The Queen was for a time assiduous in her attend- 
ance. The Duke of York scarcely left his brother’s 
bedside. The Primate and four other Bishops were 
then in London. They remained at Whitehall all day, 
and took it by turns to sit up at night in the King’s 
room. The news of his illness filled the capital with 
sorrow and dismay. For his easy temper and affable 
manners had won the affection of a large part of the 
nation ; and those who most disliked him preferred his 
unprincipled levity to the stern and earnest bigotry of 
his brother. 

On the morning of Thursday the fifth of February, 
the London Gazette announced that His Majesty was 
going on well, and was thought by the physicians to 
be out of danger. The bells of all the churches rang 
merrily ; and preparations for bonfires were made in 
the streets. But in the evening it was known that a 
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relapse had taken place, and that the medical attendants 
had given up all hope. The public mind was greatly 
disturbed ; but there was no disposition to tumult. 
The Duke of York, who had already taken on himself 
to give orders, ascertained that the City was perfectly 
quiet, and that he might without difficulty be proclaimed 
as soon as his brother should expire. 

The King was in great pain, and complained that he 
felt as if a fire was burning within him. Yet he bore 
up against his sufferings with a fortitude which did not 
seem to belong to his soft and luxurious nature. The 
sight of his misery affected his wife so much that she 
fainted, and was carried senseless to her chamber. The 
Prelates who were in waiting had from the first exhorted 
him to prepare for his end. They now thought it their 
duty to address him in a still more urgent manner. 
William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, an honest 
and pious, though narrow-minded, man, used great 
freedom. ‘It is time,’ he said, ‘to speak out ; for, Sir, 
you are about to appear before a Judge who is no 
respecter of persons.’ The King answered not a word. 

Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, then tried 
his powers of persuasion. He was a man of parts and 
learning, of quick sensibility and stainless virtue. His 
elaborate works have long been forgotten; but his 
morning and evening hymns are still. repeated daily in 
thousands of dwellings. ‘Though, like most of his order, 
zealous for monarchy, he was no sycophant. Before he 
became a Bishop, he had maintained the honour of his 
gown by refusing, when the court was at Winchester, 
to let Eleanor Gwynn lodge in the house which he 
occupied there as a prebendary. The King had sense 
enough to respect so manly a spirit. Of all the prelates 
he liked Ken the best. It was to no purpose, however, 
that the good Bishop now put forth all his eloquence. 
His solemn and pathetic exhortation awed and melted 
the bystanders to such a degree that some among them 
believed him to be filled with the same spirit which, in 
the old time, had, -by the mouths of Nathan and Elias, 
called sinful princes to repentance, Charles, however, 
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was unmoved. He made no objection indeed when the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick was read. In 
reply to the pressing questions of the divines, he said 
that he was sorry for what he had done amiss ; and he 
suffered the absolution to be pronounced over him 
according to the forms of the Church of England : but, 
when he was urged to declare that he died in the Com- 
munion of that Church, he seemed not to hear what 
was said ; and nothing could induce him to take the 
Eucharist from the hands of the Bishops. A table with 
bread and wine was brought to his bedside, but in vain. 
Sometimes he said that there was no hurry, and some- 
times that he was too weak. 

Many attributed this apathy to contempt for divine 
things, and many to the stupor which often precedes 
death. But there were in the palace a few persons 
who knew better. Charles had never been a sincere 
member of the Established Church. His mind had 
long oscillated between Hobbism and Popery. When 
his health was good and his spirit high, he was a 
scoffer. In his few serious moments he was a Roman 
Catholic. The Duke of York was aware of this, but was 
entirely occupied with the care of his own interests. 
He had ordered the outports to be closed. He had 
posted detachments of the Guards in different parts of 
the City. He had also procured the feeble signature 
of the dying King to an instrument by which some 
duties, granted only till the demise of the Crown, were 
let to farm for a term of three years. These things 
occupied the attention of James to such a degree that, 
though, on ordinary occasions, he was indiscreetly and 
unseasonably eager to bring over proselytes to his 
Church, he never reflected that his brother was in 
danger of dying without the last sacraments. This 
neglect was the more extraordinary because the Duchess 
of York had, at the request of the Queen, suggested, 
on the morning on which the King was taken ill, the 
propriety of procuring spiritual assistance. For such 
assistance Charles was at last indebted to an agency 
very different from that of his pious wife and sister-in-law. 
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A life of frivolity and vice had not extinguished in 
the Duchess of Portsmouth all sentiments of religion, 
or all that kindness which is the glory of her sex. 
The French ambassador Barillon, who had come to 
the palace to inquire after the King, paid her a visit. 
He found her in an agony of sorrow. She took him 
into a secret room and poured out her whole heart to 
him. ‘I have,’ she said, ‘a thing of great moment to tell 
you. If it were known, my head would be in danger. 
The King is really and truly a Catholic; but he will 
die without being reconciled to the Church. His bed- 
chamber is full of Protestant clergymen. I cannot 
enter it without giving scandal. The Duke is thinking 
only of himself. Speak to him. Remind him that there 
is a soul at stake. He is master now. He can clear 
the room. Go this instant, or it will be too late.’ 

Barillon hastened to the bedchamber, took the Duke 
aside, and delivered the message of the mistress. The 
conscience. of James smote him. He started as if 
roused from sleep, and declared that nothing should 
prevent him from discharging the sacred duty which 
had’ been too long delayed. Several schemes were 
discussed and rejected. At last the Duke commanded 
the crowd to stand aloof, went to the bed, stooped 
down, and whispered something which none of the 
spectators could hear, but which they supposed to be 
some question about affairs of state. Charles answered 
in an audible voice, ‘Yes, yes, with all my heart.’ 
None of the bystanders, except the French Ambassador, 
guessed that the King was declaring his wish to be 
admitted into the bosom of the Church of Rome. 

‘Shall I bring a priest?’ said the Duke. ‘Do, 
brother,’ replied the sick man. ‘For God’s sake do, 
and lose no time. But no; you will get into trouble.’ 
‘If it costs me my life,’ said the Duke, ‘1 will fetch a 
priest.’ 

To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at a 
moment’s notice, was not easy. For, as the law then 
stood, the person who admitted a proselyte into the 
Roman Catholic Church was guilty cf a capital crime. 
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The Count of Castel Melhor, a Portuguese nobleman, 
who, driven by political troubles from his native land, 
had been hospitably received at the English court, 
undertook to procure a confessor. He had recourse to 
his countrymen who belonged to the Queen’s household ; 
but he found that none of her chaplains knew English 
or French enough to shrive the King. The Duke and 
Barillon were about to send to the Venetian minster 
for a clergyman, when they heard that a Benedictine 
monk, named John Huddleston, happened to be at 
Whitehall. This man had, with great risk to himself, 
saved the King’s life after the battle of Worcester, and 
had, on that account, been, ever since the Restoration, 
a privileged person. In the sharpest proclamations 
which had been put forth against Popish priests, when 
false witnesses had inflamed the nation to fury, 
Huddleston had been excepted by name. He readily 
consented to put his life a second time in peril for his 
prince; but there was still a difficulty. The honest 
monk was so illiterate that he did not know what he 
ought to say on an occasion of such importance. He 
however obtained some hints, through the intervention 
of Castel Melhor, from a Portuguese ecclesiastic, and, 
thus instructed, was brought up the back stairs by 
Chiffinch, a confidential servant, who, if the satires of 
that age are to be credited, had often introduced 
visitors of a very different description by the same 
entrance. The Duke then, in the King’s name, com- 
manded all who were present to quit the room, except 
Lewis Duras, Earl of Feversham, and John Granville, 
Earl of Bath. Both these Lords professed the Pro- 
testant Religion; but James conceived that he could 
count on their fidelity. Feversham, a Frenchman of 
noble birth, and nephew of the great Turenne, held 
high rank in the English army, and was chamberlain 
to the Queen. Bath was Groom of the Stole. 

The Duke’s orders were obeyed; and even the 
physicians withdrew. The back door was then opened ; 
and Father Huddleston entered. A cloak had been 
thrown over his sacred vestments; and his shaven 
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crown was concealed by a flowing wig. ‘Sir,’ said the 
Duke, ‘this good man once saved your life. He now 
comes to save your soul.’? Charles faintly answered, 
‘He is welcome.” Huddleston went through his part 
better than had been expected. He knelt by the bed, 
listened to the confession, pronounced the absolution, 
and administered extreme unction. He asked if the 
King wished to receive the Lord’s supper. ‘Surely,’ 
said Charles, ‘if I am not unworthy.” The host was 
brought in. Charles feebly strove to rise and kneel 
before it. The priest bade him lie still, and assured 
him that God would accept the humiliation of the soul, 
and would not require the humiliation of the body. 
The King found so much difficulty in swallowing the 
bread that it was necessary to open the door and pro- 
cure a glass of water. ‘This rite ended, the monk held 
up a crucifix before the penitent, charged him to fix 
his last thoughts on the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
and withdrew. The whole ceremony had occupied 
about three quarters of an hour; and, during that 
time, the courtiers who filled the outer room had com- 
municated their suspicions to each other by whispers 
and significant glances. The door was at length thrown 
open, and the crowd again filled the chamber of 
death. 

It was now late in the evening. The King seemed 
much relieved by what had passed. His natural children 
were brought to his bedside, the Dukes of Grafton, 
Southampton, and Northumberland, sons of the Duchess 
of Cleveland, the Duke of Saint Albans, son of Eleanor 
Gwynn, and the Duke of Richmond, son of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. Charles blessed them all, but. spoke 
with peculiar tenderness to Richmond. One face which 
should have been there was wanting. The eldest and 
best beloved child was an exile and a wanderer. His 
name was not once mentioned by his father. 

During the night Charles earnestly recommended the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and her boy to the care of 
James; ‘And do not,’ he good-naturedly added, ‘let 
poor Nelly starve.’ The Queen sent excuses for her 
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absence by Halifax. She said that she was too much 
disordered to resume her post by the couch, and im- 
plored pardon for any offence which she might unwit- 
tingly have given. ‘She ask my pardon, poor woman l? 
eried Charles ; ‘I ask hers with all my heart.’ 
The morning light began to peep through the windows 
of Whitehall, and Charles desired the attendants to 
ull aside the curtains, that he might have one more 
ook at the day. He remarked that it was time to wind 
up a clock which stood near his bed. ‘These little 
circumstances were long remembered, because they 
proved beyond dispute that, when he declared himself 
a Roman Catholic, he was in full possession of his 
faculties. He apologised to those who stood round him 
all night for the trouble which he had caused. He had 
been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying; but 
he hoped that they would excuse it. This was the last 
glimpse of that exquisite urbanity, so often found potent 
to charm away the resentment of a justly incensed 
nation. Soon after dawn the speech of the dying man 
failed. Before ten his senses were gone. Great numbers 
had repaired to the churches at the hour of morning 
service. When the prayer for the King was read, loud 
groans and sobs showed how deeply his people felt for 
him. At noon on Friday, the sixth of February, he 
passed away without a struggle.—History of England. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
1811-1863 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


Azn that day, from morning until past sunset, the 
cannon never ceased to roar. It was dark when the 
cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that 
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interval.» The tale is in every Englishman’s mouth 3 
and you and I, who were children when the great 
battle was won and lost, are never tired of hearing and 
recounting the history of that famous action. Its re- 
membrance rankles still in the bosoms of millions of 
the countrymen of those brave men who lost the day. 
They pant for an opportunity of revenging that 
humiliation ; and if a contest, ending in a victory on 
their part, should ensue, elating them in their turn, 
and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind 
to us, there is no end to the so-called glory and shame, 
and to the alternations of successful and unsuccessful 
murder, in which two high-spirited nations might 
engage. Centuries hence, we Frenchmen and English- 
men might be boasting and killing each other still, 
carrying out bravely the Devil’s code of honour. 

All our friends took their share and fought like men 
in the great field. All day long, whilst the women 
were praying ten miles away, the lines of the dauntless 
English infantry were receiving and repelling the 
furious charges of the French horsemen. Guns which 
were heard at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, 
and comrades falling, and the resolute survivors closing 
in. Towards evening, the attack of the French, re- 
peated and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fury. 
They had other foes besides the British to engage, or 
were preparing for a final onset. It came at last: the 
columns of the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of 
Saint Jean, at length and at once to sweep the English 
from the height which they had maintained all day, 
and spite of all. Unscared by the thunder of the 
artillery, which hurled death from the English line, 
the dark rolling column pressed on and up the hill. 
It seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it began 
to wave and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the 
shot. Then at last the English troops rushed from 
the post from which no enemy had been able to dis- 
lodge them, and the Guard turned and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit 
rolled miles away. Darkness came down on the field 
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and city ; and Amelia was praying for George, who 
was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his 
heart.—Vanily Fair. 


LADY CASTLEWOOD AND HER YOUNG 
WORSHIPPER 


The instinct which led Henry Esmond to admire and 
love the gracious person, the fair apparition of whose 
beauty and kindness had so moved him when he first 
beheld her, became soon a devoted affection and passion 
of gratitude, which entirely filled his young heart, that 
as yet, except in the case of dear Father Holt, had had 
very little kindness for which to be thankful. O Dea 
certe, thought he, remembering the lines of the Mneis 
which Mr. Holt had taught him. There seemed, as 
the boy thought, in every look or gesture of this fair 
creature, an angelical softness and bright pity—in 
motion or repose she seemed gracious alike ; the tone 
of her voice, though she uttered words ever so’ trivial, 
gave him a pleasure that amounted almost to anguish. 
It cannot be called love, that a lad of twelve years of 
age little more than a menial, felt for an exalted lady, 
his mistress: but it was worship. To catch her glance, 
to divine her errand and run on it before she had 
spoken it; to watch, follow, adore her; became the 
business of his life. Meanwhile, as is the way often, 
his idol had idols of her own, and never thought of or 
suspected the admiration of her little pigmy adorer. 

My Lady had on her side three idols: first and fore- 
most, Jove and supreme ruler, was her lord, Harry’s 
patron, the good Viscount of Castlewood. All wishes 
of his were laws with her. If he had a headache, she 
was ill, If he frowned, she trembled. If he joked, 
she smiled and was charmed. If he went a-hunting, 
she was always at the window to see him ride away, her 
little son crowing on her arm, or on the watch till his 
return. She made dishes for his dinner: spiced his 
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wine for him: made the toast for his tankard at break- 
fast: hushed the house when he slept in his chair, and 
watched for a look when he woke. If my Lord was nota 
little proud of his beauty, my Lady adored it. She clung 
to his arm as he paced the terrace, her two fair little 
hands clasped round his great one ; her eyes were never 
tired of looking in his face and wondering at its per- 
fection. Her little son was his son, and had his father’s 
look and curly brown hair. Her daughter Beatrix was 
his daughter, and had his eyes—were there ever such 
beautiful eyes in the world? All the house was arranged 
so as to bring him ease and give him pleasure. She 
liked the small gentry round about to come and pay 
him court, never caring for admiration for herself; 
those who wanted to be well with the lady must admire 
him. Not regarding her dress, she would wear a gown 
to rags, because he had once liked it; and if he had 
brought her a brooch or a ribbon, would prefer it to 
the most costly articles of her wardrobe. 

My Lord went to London every year for six weeks, 
and the family being too poor to appear at Court with 
any figure, he went alone. It was not until he was out 
of sight that her face showed any sorrow: and what a 
joy when he came back! What preparation before his 
return! The fond creature had his arm-chair at the 
chimney-side—delighting to put the children in it, and 
to look at them there. Nobody took his place at the 
table ; but his silver tankard stood there as when my 
Lord was present. 

A pretty sight it was to see, during my Lord’s 
absence, or on those many mornings when sleep or 
headache kept him a-bed, this fair young lady of Castle- 
wood, her little daughter at her knee, and her domestics 
gathered round her, reading the Morning Prayer of the 
English Church. Esmond long remembered how she 
looked and spoke, kneeling reverently before the sacred 
book, the sun shining upon her golden hair until it made 
a halo round about her. A dozen of the servants of the 
house kneeled in a line opposite their mistress. For a 
while Harry Esmond kept apart from these mysteries, 
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but Doctor Tusher showing him that the prayers read 
were those of the Church of all ages, and the boy’s own 
inclination prompting him to be always as near as he 
might to his mistress, and to think all things she did 
right, from listening to the prayers in the ante-chamber, 
he came presently to kneel down with the rest of the 
household in the parlour ; and before a couple of years 
my lady had made a thorough convert. Indeed the 
boy loved his catechiser so much that he would have 
subscribed to anything she bade him, and was never 
tired of listening to her fond discourse and simple com- 
ments upon the book, which she read to him in a voice 
of which it was difficult to resist the sweet persuasion 
and tender appealing kindness. This friendly contro- 
versy, and the intimacy which it occasioned, bound the 
lad more fondly than ever to his mistress. The hap- 
piest period of all his life was this; and the young 
mother, with her daughter and son, and the orphan 
lad whom she protected, read and worked and played, 
and were children together. If the lady looked for- 
ward—as what fond woman does not?—towards the 
future, she had no plans from which Harry Esmond 
was left out; and a thousand and a thousand times, in 
his passionate and impetuous way, he vowed that no 
power should separate him from his mistress ; and only 
asked for some chance to happen by which he might 
show his fidelity to her. Now, at the close of his life, 
as he sits and recalls in tranquillity the happy and busy 
scenes of it, he can think, not ungratefully, that he has 
been faithful to that early vow.—Henry Esmond. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving 
only the Frenchmen, worshipped almost, had this of 
the godlike in him, that he was impassible before 
victory, before danger, before defeat. Before the 


greatest obstacle or the most trivial ceremony ; before 
2a 
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a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, or a peasant | 
slaughtered at the door of his burning hovel ; before 
a carouse of drunken German lords, or a monarch’s 
court, or a cottage table where his plans were laid, or 
an enemy’s battery, vomiting flame and death, and 
strewing corpses round about him ;—he was always 
cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He performed a treason 
or a court-bow, he told a falsehood as black as Styx, 
as easily as he paid a compliment or spoke about the 
weather. He took a mistress, and left her; he 
betrayed his benefactor, and supported him, or would 
have murdered him, with the same calmness always, 
and having no more remorse than Clotho when she 
weaves the thread, or Lachesis when she cuts it. In 
the hour of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy’s 
officers say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of 
warlike fury; his eyes lighted up; he rushed hither 
and thither raging ; he shrieked curses and encourage- — 
ment, yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs on and — 
himself always at the first of the hunt. Our Duke was 
as calm at the mouth of the cannon as at the door of a 
drawing room. Perhaps he could not have been the 
great man he was, had he had a heart either for love © 
or hatred, or pity or fear, or regret or remorse. He 
achieved the highest deed of daring, or deepest 
calculation of thought, as he performed the very - 
meanest action of which a man is capable ; told a lie 
or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a 
half-penny, with a like awful serenity and equal capacity 
of the highest and lowest acts of our nature. 8 
His qualities were pretty well known in the army, 
where there were parties of all politics, and of plenty 
of shrewdness and wit; but there existed such a perfect 
confidence in him, as the first captain of the world, | 
and such a faith and admiration in his prodigious 
genius and fortune, that the very men whom he 
notoriously cheated of their pay, the chiefs whom he, 
used and injured—for he used all men, great and 
small, that came near him, as his instruments alike, 
and took something of theirs, either some quality or 
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Some property—the blood of a soldier, it might be, or 
a jewelled hat, or a hundred thousand crowns from a 
king, or a portion out of a starving sentinel’s three- 
farthings; or (when he was young) a kiss from a 
woman, and the gold chain off her neck, taking all he 
could from woman or man, and having, as I have said, 
this of the godlike in him, that he could see a hero 
perish or a sparrow fall, with the same amount of 
sympathy for either. Not that he had no tears; he 
could always order up this reserve at the proper 
moment to battle ; he could draw upon tears or smiles 
alike, and whenever need was for using this cheap 
coin. He would cringe to a shoeblack, as he would 
flatter a minister or a monarch ; be haughty, be humble, 
threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand (or stab you 
whenever he saw occasion). But yet those of the 
army, who knew him best and had suffered most from 
him, admired him most of all: and as he rode along 
the lines to battle or galloped up in the nick of time to 
a battalion reeling from before the enemy’s charge or 
shot, the fainting men and officers got new courage as 
they saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that 
his will made them irresistible.-—Henry Esmond. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT’S ARMY 


The life the private soldier led was a frightful one to 
any but men of iron courage and endurance. There 
was a corporal to every three men, marching behind 
them, and pitilessly using the cane: so much so that 
it used to be said in action there was a front rank of 
privates and a second rank of sergeants and corporals 
to drive them on. Many men would give way to the 
most frightful acts of despair under these incessant 
persecutions and tortures; and amongst several regi- 
ments of the army a horrible practice had sprung up, 
which for some time caused the greatest alarm to the 
government, This was a strange, frightful custom of 
child-murder. The men used to say that life was 
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unbearable, that suicide was a crime; in order to 
avert which, and to finish with the intolerable misery 
of their position, the best plan was to kill a young 
child, which was innocent, and therefore secure of | 
heaven, and then to deliver themselves up as guilty of 
the murder. The king himself—the hero, sage, and 
philosopher, the prince who had always liberality on 
his lips, and who affected a horror of capital punish- 
ments—was frightened at this dreadful protest, on the 
part of the wretches whom he had kidnapped, against 
his monstrous tyranny ; but his only means of remedy- 
ing the evil was strictly to forbid that such criminals 
should be attended by any ecclesiastic whatever, and 
denied all religious consolation. 

The punishment was incessant. Every officer had 
the liberty to inflict it, and in peace it was more cruel - 
than in war. For when peace came the king turned ~ 
adrift such of his officers as were not noble; whatever 
their services might have been. He would call a captain 
to the front of his company and say, ‘He isnot noble, let 
him go.’ We were afraid of him somehow, and were 
‘cowed before him like wild beasts before their keeper. I 
have seen the bravest men of the army cry like children 
at a cut of the cane; I have seen a little ensign of 
fifteen call out a man of fifty from the ranks, a man 
who had been in a hundred battles, and he has stood | 
presenting arms, and sobbing and howling like a baby, 
while the young wretch lashed him over the arms and 
thighs with a stick. In a day of action this man would 
dare anything. A button might be awry then and — 
nobody touched him ; but when they had made the 
brute fight, then they lashed him again into subordina- 
tion. Almost all of us yielded to the spell—scarce one - 
could break it. The French officer I have spoken of 
as taken along with me, was in my company, and 
caned like a dog. I met him at Versailles twenty 
years afterwards, and he turned quite pale and sick, 
when I spoke.to him of old days. _‘ For God’s sake,’ 
said he, ‘don’t talk of that time: I wake up from my” 
sleep trembling and crying even now.’—Barry Tyndon. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
1813-1870 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS 


Tur first objects that assume a distinct presence betore 
me, as I look far back, into the blank of my infancy, 
are my mother with her pretty hair and youthful 
shape, and Peggotty, with no shape at all, and eyes 
so dark that they seemed to darken their whole neigh- 
bourhood in her face, and cheeks and arms so hard and 
red that I wondered the birds didn’t peck her in pre- 
ference to apples. 

I believe I can remember these two at a little distance 
apart, dwarfed to my sight by stooping down or kneeling 
on the floor, and I going unsteadily from the one to the 
other. I have an impression on my mind which I cannot 
distinguish from actual remembrance, of the touch of 
Peggotty’s fore-finger as she used to hold it out to me, 
and of its being roughened by needlework, like a pocket 
nutmeg-grater. 

This may be fancy, though I think the memory of 
most of us can go farther back into such times than 
many of us suppose; just as I believe the power of 
observation in numbers of very young children to be 
quite wonderful for its closeness and accuracy. Indeed, 
I think that most grown men who are remarkable in 
this respect, may with greater propriety be said not to 
have lost the faculty, than to have acquired it; the 
rather, as I generally observe such men to retain a 
certain freshness, and gentleness, and capacity of being 
pleased, which are also an inheritance they have pre- 
served from their childhood. 

I might have a misgiving that I am ‘ meandering’ in 
stopping to say this, but that it brings me to remark 
that I build these conclusions, in part upon my own 
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experience of myself; and if it should appear from 
anything I may set down in this narrative that I was 
a child of close observation, or that as a man I have 
a strong memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly lay 
claim to both of these characteristics. 

Looking back, as I was saying, into the blank of my 
infancy, the first objects I can remember as standing 
out by themselves from a confusion of things, are my 
mother and Peggotty. What else do I remember? 
Let me see. 

There comes out of the cloud, our house—not new 
to me, but quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. 
On the ground-floor is Peggotty’s kitchen, opening into 
a back yard; with a pigeon-house on a pole, in the 
centre, without any pigeons in it; a great dog-kennel 
in a corner, without any dog ; and a quantity of fowls 
that look terribly tall to me, walking about, in a 
menacing and ferocious manner. There is one cock 
who gets upon a post to crow, and seems to take par- 
ticular notice of me as I look at him through the kitchen 
window, who makes me shiver, he is so fierce. Of the 
geese outside the side-gate who come waddling after 
me with their long necks stretched out when I go that 
way, I dream at night ; as a man environed by wild 
beasts might dream of lions. 

Here is a long passage—what an enormous perspective 
I make of it !—leading from Peggotty’s kitchen to the 
front-door. A dark store-room opens out of it, and 
that is a place to be run past at night ; for I don’t know 
what may be among those tubs and jars and old tea- 
chests, when there is nobody in there with a dimly- 
burning light, letting a mouldy air come out at the door, 
in which there is the smell of soap, pickles, pepper, 
candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. Then there are 
the two parlours ; the parlour in which we sit of an 
evening, my mother and I and Peggotty—for Peggotty is 
quite our companion, when her work is done and we are 
alone—and the best parlour where we sit on a Sunday ; 
grandly, but not. so comfortably. There is something 
of a doleful air about that room to me, for Peggotty has 
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told me—I don’t know when, but apparently ages ago 
—about my father’s funeral, and the company having 
their black cloaks puton. One Sunday night my mother 
reads to Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus was 
raised up from the dead. And I am so frightened that 
they are afterwards obliged to take me out of bed, and 
shew me the quiet churchyard out of the bedroom 
window, with the dead all lying in their graves at rest, 
below the solemn moon. 

There is nothing half so green that I know anywhere, 
as the grass of that churchyard ; nothing half so shady 
as its trees; nothing half so quiet as its tombstones. 
The sheep are feeding there, when I kneel up, early in 
the morning, in my little bed in a closet within my 
mother’s room, to look out at it; and I see the red light 
shining on the sun-dial, and think within myself, ‘Is the 
sun-dial glad, I wonder, that it can tell the time again?’ 

Here is our pew inthe church. What a high-backed 
pew! With a window near it, out of which our house 
can be seen, and is seen many times during the morning’s 
service, by Peggotty, who likes to make herself as sure 
as she can that it’s not being robbed, or is not in flames. 
But though Peggotty’s eye wanders, she is much offended 
if mine does, and frowns to me, as I stand upon the seat, 
that lam to look at the clergyman. ButI can’t always 
look at hin—I know him without that white thing on, 
and I am afraid of his wondering why I stare so, and 
perhaps stopping the service to inquire—and what am 
Ito do? It’sa dreadful thing to gape, but I must do 
something. I look at my mother, but she pretends not 
to see me. I look at a boy in the aisle, and he makes 
faces at me. I look at the sunlight coming in at the 
open door through the porch, and there I see a stray 
sheep—I don’t mean a sinner, but mutton—half making 
up his mind to come into the church. I feel that if I 
looked at him any longer, I might be tempted to say 
something out loud; and what would become of me 
then! I look up at the monumental tablets on the 
wall, and try to think of Mr, Bodgers late of this parish, 
and what the feelings of Mrs. Bodgers must have been, 
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when affliction sore, long time Mr. Bodgers bore, and 
physicians were in vain. I wonder whether they 
called in Mr. Chillip, and he was in vain; and if so, 
how he likes to be reminded of it once a week. I look 
from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday neckcloth, to the 
pulpit ; and think what a good place it would be to 
par in, and what a castle it would make, with another 

oy coming up the stairs to attack it, and having the 
velvet cushion with the tassels thrown down on his head. 
In time my eyes gradually shut up; and, from seeming 
to hear the clergyman singing a drowsy song in the heat, 
I hear nothing, until I fall off the seat with a crash, and 
am taken out, more dead than alive, by Peggotty. 

And now I see the outside of our house, with the 
latticed bedroom windows standing open to let in the 
sweet-smelling air, and the ragged old rooks’-nests still 
dangling in the elm-trees at the bottom of the front 
garden. Now IJ am in the garden at the back, beyond 
the yard where the empty pigeon-house and dog-kennel 
are—a very preserve of butterflies, as I remember it, 
with a high fence, and a gate and padlock ; where the 
fruit clusters on the trees, riper and richer than fruit 
has ever been since, in any other garden, and where 
my mother gathers some in a basket, while I stand by, 
bolting furtive gooseberries, and trying to look unmoved. 
A great wind rises, and the summer is gone in a moment. 
We are playing in the winter twilight, dancing about 
the parlour. When my mother is out of breath and 
rests herself in an elbow-chair, | watch her winding her 


bright curls round her fingers, and straightening her ~ 


waist, and nobody knows better than I do that she likes 
to look so well, and is proud of being so pretty.— 
David Copperfield. 


A YOUNG TRAMP 


A plan had occurred to me for passing the night, 
which I was going to carry into execution. This was, 
to lie behind the wall at the back of my old school, in - 
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a corner where there used to bea haystack. I imagined 
it would be a kind of company to have the boys, 
and the bedroom where I used to tell the stories, so 
near me: although the boys would know nothing 
of my being there, and the bedroom would yield me 
no shelter. 

I had had a hard day’s work, and was pretty well 
jaded when I came climbing out, at last, upon the level 
of Blackheath. It cost me some trouble to find out 
Salem House; but I found it, and I found a haystack 
in the corner, and I lay down by it; having first walked 
round the wall, and looked up at the windows, and seen 
that all was dark and silent within. Never shall I forget 
the lonely sensation of first lying down, without a roof 
above my head ! 

Sleep came upon me as it came on many other out- 
casts, against whom house-doors were locked, and house- 
dogs barked, that night—and I dreamed of lying on my 
old school-bed, talking to the boys in my room; and 
found myself sitting upright, with Steerforth’s name 
upon my lips, looking wildly at the stars that were 
glistening and glimmering above me. When I re- 
membered where I was at that untimely hour, a feeling 
stole upon me that made me get up, afraid of I don’t 
know what, and walk about. But the fainter glimmer- 
ing of the stars, and the pale light in the sky where the 
day was coming, reassured me: and my eyes being very 
heavy, I lay down again, and slept—though with a 
knowledge in my sleep that it was cold—until the warm 
beams of the sun, and the ringing of the getting-up bell 
at Salem House, awoke me. If I could have hoped that 
Steerforth was there, 1 would have lurked about until 
he came out alone ; but I knew he must have left long 
since. Traddles still remained, perhaps, but it was 
very doubtful; and I had not sufficient confidence 
in his discretion or good luck, however strong my re- 
liance was on his good-nature, to wish to trust him with 
my situation. So I crept away from the wall as Mr. 
Creakle’s boys were getting up, and struck into the 
long dusty track which I had first known to be the 
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Dover Road when I was one of them, and when I little 
expected that any eyes would ever see me the wayfarer 
I was now, upon it. 

What a different Sunday morning from the old Sun- 
day morning at Yarmouth! In due time I heard the 
church-bells ringing, as I plodded on ; and I met people 
who were going to church; and I passed a church or 
two where the congregation were inside, and the sound 
of singing came out into the sun-shine, while the beadle 
sat and cooled himself in the shade of the porch, or 
stood beneath the yew-tree, with his hand to his fore- 
head, glowering at me going by. But the peace and 
rest of the old Sunday morning were on everything, 
except me. That was the difference. I felt quite 
wicked in my dirt and dust, with my tangled hair. 
But for the quiet picture I had conjured up, of my 
mother in her youth and beauty, weeping by the fire, 
and my aunt relenting to her, I hardly think I should 
have had courage to go on until next day. But it 
always went before me, and I followed. 

I got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty miles 
on the straight road, though not very easily, for I was 
new to that kind of toil. I see myself, as evening closes 
in, coming over the bridge at Rochester, footsore and 
tired, and eating bread that I had bought for supper. 
One or two little houses, with the notice, ‘ Lodgings 
for Travellers,” hanging out, had tempted me; but I 
was afraid of spending the few pence I had, and was 
even more afraid of the vicious looks of the trampers I 
had met or overtaken. I sought no shelter, therefore, 
but the sky ; and toiling into Chatham,—which, in that 
night’s aspect, is a mere dream of chalk, and draw- 
bridges, and mastless ships in a muddy river, roofed 
like Noah’s arks,—crept, at last, upon a sort of grass- 
grown battery overhanging a lane, where a sentry was 
walking to and fro. Here I lay down, near a cannon ; 
and, happy in the society of the sentry’s footsteps, 
though he knew no more of my being above him than 
the boys at Salem House had known of my lying by the 
wall, slept soundly until morning.—David Copperfield. 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
1818-1894 


THE TRANSITION FROM MEDIZVALISM 


For, indeed, a change was coming upon the world, 
the meaning and direction of which even still is hidden 
from us, a change from era to era. ‘The paths trodden 
by the footsteps of ages were broken up; old things 
were passing away, and the faith and the life of ten 
centuries were dissolving like a dream. Chivalry was 
dying; the abbey and the castle were soon together 
to crumble into ruins; and all the forms, desires, 
beliefs, convictions of the old world were passing away, 
never to return. A new continent had risen up beyond 
the western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, 
had sunk back to an infinite abyss of immeasurable 
space; and the firm earth itself, unfixed from its 
foundations, was seen to be but a small atom in the 
awful vastness of the universe. In the fabric of habit 
in which they had so laboriously built for themselves, 
mankind were to remain no longer. 

And now it is all gone—like an unsubstantial pageant 
faded ; and between us and the old English there lies 
a gulf of mystery which the prose of the historian will 
never adequately bridge. They cannot come to us, 
and our imagination can but feebly penetrate to them. 
Only among the aisles of the cathedral, only as we 
gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, 
some faint conceptions float before us of what these 
men were when they were alive; and perhaps in the 
sound of church bells, that peculiar creation of medieval 
age, which falls upon the ear like the echo of a vanished 
world.—History of England. 
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RISE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


The chroniclers have given us many accounts of the 
masques and plays which were acted in the court, or 
in the castles of the noblemen. Such pageants were 
but the most splendid expression of a taste which was 
national and universal. As in ancient Greece, geme- 
rations before the rise of the great dramas of Athens, 
itinerant companies wandered from village to village, 
carrying their stage furniture in their little carts and 
acted in their booths and tents the grand stories of the 
mythology ; so in England the mystery players haunted 
the wakes and fairs, and in barns or taverns, taprooms, 
or in the farmhouse kitchen, played at saints and 
angels, and transacted on their petty stage the drama 
of the Christian faith. To us, who can measure the 
effect of such scenes only by the impression which they 
would now produce upon ourselves, these exhibitions 
can seem but unspeakably profane ; they were not 
profane when tendered in simplicity, and received as 
they were given. They were no more profane than . 
those quaint monastic illuminations which formed the 
germ of Italian art; and as out of the illuminations 
arose those paintings which remain unapproached and 
unapproachable in their excellence, so out of the 
mystery plays arose the English drama, represented 
in its final completeness by the creations of a poet 
who, it now begins to be su posed, stands alone among 
mankind. We allow ourselves to think of Shakspeare 
or of Raphael or of Phidias, as having accomplished 
their work by the power of their own individual genius ; 
but greatness like theirs is never more than the highest 
degree of an excellence which prevails widely round it 
and forms the environment in which it grows. No 
single mind in single contact with the facts of nature 
could have created out of itself a Pallas, a Madonna, 
or a Lear; such vast conceptions are the growth of 
ages, the creations of a nation’s spirit; and artist and 
poet, filled full with the power of that spirit, have but 
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sven them form, and nothing more than form. Nor 
would the form itself have been attainable by any 
isolated talent. No genius can dispense with experi- 
ence ; the aberrations of power, unguided or ill-guided, 
are ever in proportion to its intensity, and life is not 
long enough to recover from inevitable mistakes. 
Noble conceptions already existing, and a noble school 
of execution which will launch mind and hand at once 
upon their true courses, are indispensable to trans- 
cendent excellence; and Shakspeare’s plays were as 
much the offspring of the long generations who had 
pioneered his road for him, as the discoveries of Newton 
were the offspring of those of Copernicus. 

No great general ever arose out of a nation of 
cowards; no great statesman or philosopher out of a 
nation of fools; no great artist out of a nation of 
materialists ; no great dramatist except when the drama 
was the passion of the people. Acting was the especial 
amusement of the English, from the palace to the 
village green. It was the result and expression of 
their power over themselves, and power over circum- 
stances. ‘They were troubled with no subjective 
speculations ; 10 social problems vexed them with 
which they were unable to deal ; and in the exuberance 
of vigour and spirits they were able, in the strict and 
literal sense of the word, to play with the materials 
of life. The mystery plays came first ; next the popular 
legends ; and then the great figures of English history 
came out upon the stage, or stories from Greek and 
Roman writers ; or sometimes it was an extemporized 
allegory. Shakspeare himself has left us many pictures 
of the village drama. Doubtless he had seen many a 
Bottom in the old Warwickshire hamlets; many a 
Sir Nathaniel playing ‘ Alissander,’ and finding himself 
<a little o’erparted.’ He had been with Snug the 
joiner, Quince the carpenter, and Flute the bellows- 
mender, when a boy we will not question, and acted 
with them, and written their parts for them ; had gone 
up with them in the winter’s evenings to the Lucy’s 
Hall before the sad trouble with the deer-stealing ; 
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and afterwards when he came to London and found 
his way into great society, he had not failed to see 
Polonius burlesquing Cesar on the stage, as in his 
proper person Polonius burlesqued Sir William Cecil. 
The strolling players in Hamlet might be met at every 
country wake or festival ; it was the direction in which 
the especial genius of the people delighted to revel.— 
History of England. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
1819-1875 


ENGLISH MARINERS. 


Onx bright summer’s afternoon, in the year of grace 
1575, a tall and fair boy came lingering along Bideford 
quay, in his scholar’s gown, with satchel and slate in 
hand, watching wistfully the shipping and the sailors, 
till, just after he had passed the aeslie of the High 
Street, he came opposite to one of the many taverns 
which looked out upon the river. In the open bay 
window sat merchants and gentlemen, discoursing over 
their afternoon’s draught of sack ; and outside the door 
was gathered a group of sailors, listening earnestly to 
some one who stood in the midst. The boy, all alive 
for any sea-news, must needs go up to them, and take 
his place among the sailor-lads who were peeping and 
whispering under the elbows of the men ; and so came 
in for the following speech, delivered in a loud bold 
voice, with a strong Devonshire accent, and a fair 
sprinkling of oaths. 

‘If you don’t believe me, go and see, or stay here and 
grow all over blue mould. I tell you, as I am a gentle- 
man, I saw it with these eyes, and so did Salvation Yeo 
there, through a window in the lower room ; and we 
measured the heap, as I am a christened man, seventy 
foot long, ten foot broad, and twelve foot high, of silver 
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bars, and each bar between a thirty and forty pound 
weight. And says Captain Drake: ““‘There, my lads of 
Devon, I’ve brought you to the mouth of the world’s 
treasure-house, and it’s your own fault now if you don’t 
sweep it out as empty as a stock-fish.” ” 

‘Why didn’t you bring some of they home, then, Mr. 
Oxenham ?” 

‘Why weren’t you there to help to carry them? 
We would have brought ’em away, safe enough, and 
young Drake and I had broke the door abroad already, 
but Captain Drake goes off in a dead faint ; and when 
we came to look, he had a wound in his leg you might 
have laid three fingers in, and his boots were full of 
blood, and had been for an hour or more; but the 
heart of him was that, that he never knew it till he 
dropped, and then his brother and I got him away to 
the boats, he kicking and struggling, and bidding us let 
him go on with the fight, though every step he took in 
the sand was in a pool of blood ; and so we got off. 
And tell me, ye sons of shotten herrings, wasn’t it 
worth more to save him than the dirty silver? for silver 
we can get again, brave boys: there’s more fish in the 
sea than ever came out of it, and more silver in Nombre 
de Dios than would pave all the streets in the west 
country : but of such captains as Franky Drake, Heaven 
never makes but one at a time; and if we lose him, 
good-bye to England’s luck, says I, and who don’t 
agree, let him choose his weapons, and I’m his man.’ 

He who delivered this harangue was a tall and sturdy 
personage, with a florid black-bearded face, and bold 
restless dark eyes, who leaned, with crossed legs and 
arms akimbo, against the wall of the house ; and seemed 
in the eyes of the schoolboy a very magnifico, some 
prince or duke at least. He was dressed (contrary to 
all sumptuary laws of the time) in a suit of crimson 
velvet, a little the worse, perhaps, for wear ; by his side 
were a long Spanish rapier and a brace of daggers, 
gaudy enough about the hilts ; his fingers sparkled with 
rings ; he had two or three gold chains about his neck, 
and large earrings in his ears, behind one of which a 
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red rose was stuck jauntily enough among the glossy 
black curls; on his head was a broad velvet Spanish 
hat, in which instead of a feather was fastened with a 
great gold clasp a whole Quezal bird, whose georgeous 
plumage of fretted golden green shone like one entire 
precious stone. As he finished his speech, he took off 
the said hat, and looking at the bird in it— 

‘Look ye, my lads, did you ever see sucha fowl as that 
before? ‘That’s the bird which the old Indian kings of 
Mexico let no one wear but their own selves; and 
therefore I wear it,—I, John Oxenham of South Taw- 
ton,—for a sign to all brave lads of Devon, that as the 
Spaniards are the masters of the Indians, we're the 
masters of the Spaniards :’ and he replaced his hat. 

‘A murmur of applause followed: but one hinted 
that he ‘doubted the Spaniards were too many for 
them.’ 

‘Too many? How many men did we take Nombre 
de Dios with? Seventy-three were we, and no more 
when we sailed out of Plymouth Sound ; and before we 
saw the Spanish Main, half were ‘* gastados,” used up, 
as the Dons say, with the scurvy ; and in Port Pheasant 
Captain Rawse of Cowes fell in with us, and that gave 
us some thirty hands more ; and with that handful, 
my lads, only fifty-three in all, we picked the lock 
of the new world! And whom did we lose but our 
trumpeter, who stood praying like an ass in the middle 
of the square, instead of taking care of his neck like a 
Christian? I tell you, those Spaniards are rank 
cowards, as all bullies are. They pray to a woman, the 
idolatrous rascals; and no wonder they fight like 
women.’ 

© You'm right, Captain,’ sang out a tall gaunt fellow 
who stood close to him ; one west-countryman can fight 
two easterlings, and an easterling can beat three Dons 
any day. Eh! my lads of Devon? 


‘For O! it’s the herrings and the good brown beef, 
And the cider and the cream so white ; 

O! they are the making of the jolly Devon lads, 
For to play, and eke to fight.’ 
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‘Come,’ said Oxenham, ‘come along! Who lists? 
who lists ? who’ll make his fortune ? 


Oh, who will join, jolly mariners all? 
And who will join, says he, O! 
To fill his pockets with the good red goold, 
By sailing on the sea, O!” 


‘Who'll list?? cried the gaunt man again; ‘now’s 
your time! We've got forty men to Plymouth now, 
_ ready to sail the minute we get back, and we want a 

dozen out of you Bideford men, and just a boy or two, 
and then we’m off and away, and make our fortunes, or 
go to heaven. 


Our bodies in the sea so deep, 
Our souls in heaven to rest! 
Where valiant seamen, one and all, 
Hereafter shall be blest!’ 


‘Now,’ said Oxenham, ‘ you won’t let the Plymouth 
men say that the Bideford men daren’t follow them ? 
North Devon against South, it is. Who'll join? who'll 
join? Itis but a step of a way, after all, and sailing as 
smooth as a duck-pond as soon as you're past Cape 
Finisterre. I'll run a Clovelly herring-boat there and 
back for a wager of twenty pound, and never ship a 
bucketful all the way. Who'll join? Don’t think 
yowre buying a pig ina poke. I know the road, and 
Salvation Yeo, here, too, who was the gunner’s mate, 
as well as I do the narrow seas, and better. You ask 
him to show you the chart of it, now, and see if he 
don’t tell you over the ruttier as well as Drake him- 
self.” / 

On which the gaunt man pulled from under his arm 
a great white buffalo horn covered with rough etchings 
of land and sea, and held it up to the admiring ring. 

‘See here, boys all, and behold the pictur of the 
place, dra’ed out so natural as ever was life. I got 
mun from a Portingal, down to the Azores: and he’d 
pricked mun out, and pricked mun out, wheresoever 
he’d sailed, and whatsoever he’d seen. Take mun in 
your hands now, Simon Evans, take mun in your 
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hands; look mun over, and I'll warrant you'll know 
the way in five minutes so well as ever a shark in the 
seas.’ 


And the horn was passed from hand to hand ; while _ 


Oxenham, who saw that his hearers were becoming 
moved, called through the open window for a great 
tankard of sack, and passed that from hand to hand, 
after the horn. 

The schoolboy, who had been devouring with eyes 
and ears all which passed, and had contrived by this 
time to edge himself into the inner ring, now stood face 
to face with the hero of the emerald crest, and got as 
many peeps as he could at the wonder. But when he 
saw the sailors, one after another, having turned it 
over a while, come forward and offer to join Mr. Oxen- 


ham, his soul burned within him for a nearer view of - 
that wondrous horn, as magical in its effects as that of © 


Tristrem, or the enchanter’s in Ariosto ; and when the 
group had somewhat broken up, and Oxenham was 
going into the tavern with his recruits, he asked boldly 
for a nearer sight of the marvel, which was granted 
at once. 


And now to his astonished gaze displayed themselves - 


cities and harbours, dragons and elephants, whales 
which fought with sharks, plate ships of Spain, islands 


with apes and palm-trees, each with its name over-_ 
written, and here and there, ‘Here is gold’; and | 
again, ‘ Much gold and silver’ ; inserted most probably, — 


as the words were in English, by the hands of Mr. 


Oxenham himself. Lingeringly and longingly the boy 
turned it round and round, and thought the owner of 


it more fortunate than Khan or Kaiser. Oh, if he 
could but possess that horn, what needed he on earth 
beside to make him blest ! 

«I say, will you sell this ?? 

‘Yea, marry, or my own soul, if I can get the worth 
of it.’ 


what of a stale sole, for aught I know; and there are 
plenty of fresh ones in the bay.’ 


A J 
‘1 want the horn,—I don’t want your soul ; it’s some- 
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And therewith, after much fumbling, he pulled out 
a tester (the only one he had), and asked if that would 
buy it? 

That ! ! no, nor twenty of them.’ 

The boy thought over what a good knight-errant 
would do in such case, and then answered, ‘Tell you 
what: Pll fight you for it.’ 

‘ Thank’ee, sir !” 

‘Break the jackanapes’s head for him, Yeo,’ said 
Oxenham. 

‘Call me jackanapes again, and I break yours, sir.’ 
And the boy lifted his fist fiercely. 

Oxenham looked at him a minute smilingly. ‘Tut! 
tut ! my man, hit one of your own size, if you will, and 
spare little folk like me !” 

‘If I have a boy’s age, sir, I have a man’s fist. I 
shall be fifteen years old this month, and know how to 
answer any one who insults me.’ 

‘Fifteen, my young cockerel? you look liker twenty,’ 
said Oxenham, with an admiring glance at the lad’s 
broad limbs, keen blue eyes, curling golden locks, and 
round honest face. ‘Fifteen? If I had half a dozen 
such lads as vai : would make knights of them before 
Idied. Eh, Y 

‘Hell do,’ ced Yeo; ‘he will make a brave game- 
cock in a year or two, if he dares ruffle Up so early ata 
tough old hen-master like the Captain.’ 

At which there was a general laugh, in which Oxen- 
ham joined as loudly as any, and then bade the lad tell 
him why he was so keen after the horn. 

‘ Because,’ said he, looking up boldly, ‘I want to go 
to sea. I want to see the Indies. I want to fight the 
Spaniards. Though I am a gentleman’s son, I’d a deal 
liever be a cabin-boy on board your ship.” And the 
lad, having hurried out his say fiercely enough, dropped 
his head again. 

* And you shall,’ cried Oxenham, with a great oath ; 
“and take a galloon, and dine off carbonadoed Dons, 
Whose son are you, my gallant fellow?’ 

‘Mr. Leigh’s, of Burrough Court.’ 
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‘Bless his soul! I know him as well as I do the 
Eddystone, and his kitchen too. Who sups with him 
to-night ?? 

‘Sir Richard Grenvile.’ 

‘Dick Grenvile? JI did not know he was in town. 
Go home and tell your father John Oxenham will come 
and keep him company. There, off with you! Ill 
make all straight with the good gentleman, and you 
shall have your venture with me ; and as for the horn, 
let him have the horn, Yeo, and I’ll give you a noble 
for it.’ 

‘Not a penny, noble Captain. If young master will 
take a poor mariner’s gift, there it is, for the sake of 
his love to the calling, and Heaven send him luck 
therein.” And the good fellow, with the impulsive 
generosity of a true sailor, thrust the horn into the 
boy’s hands, and walked away to escape thanks. 

‘And now,’ quoth Oxenham, ‘my merry men all, 
make up your minds what mannered men you be minded 
to be before you take your bounties. I want none of 
your rascally lurching longshore vermin, who get five 
pounds out of this captain, and ten out of that, and let 
him sail without them after all, while they are stowed 
away under women’s mufflers, and in tavern cellars. 
If any man is of that humour, he had better cut himself 
up, and salt himself down in a barrel for pork, before 
he meets me again: for by this light, let me catch him, 
be it seven years hence, and if I do not cut his throat 
upon the streets, it’s a pity! But if any man will be 
true brother to me, true brother to him I’ll be, come 
wreck or prize, storm or calm, salt water or fresh, 
victuals or none, share and fare alike; and heré’s my 
hand upon it, for every man and all! and so— 


‘Westward ho! with a rumbelow, 
And hurra for the Spanish Main, 0!’ 


After which oration Mr. Oxenham swaggered into 
the tavern, followed by his new men ; and the boy took 
his way homewards, nursing his precious horn, trem- 
bling between hope and fear, and blushing with maidenly 
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shame, and a half-sense of wrong-doing at having re- 
vealed suddenly to a stranger the darling wish which 
he had hidden from his father and mother ever since 
he was ten years old.— Westward Ho! 


JOHN RUSKIN 
1819-1900 


THE TREASURES HIDDEN IN BOOKS 


Bur granting that we had both the will and the 
sense to choose our friends well, how few of us have 
the power! or, at least, how limited, for most, is the 
sphere of choice! Nearly all our associations are 
determined by chance or necessity; and restricted 
within a narrow circle, We cannot know whom we 
would; and those whom we know, we cannot have at 
our side when we most need them. All the higher 
circles of human intelligence are, to those beneath, 
only momentarily and partially open. We may, by 
good fortune, obtain a glimpse of a great poet, and 
hear the sound of his voice ; or put a question to a man 
of science, and be answered good-humouredly. We 
may intrude ten minutes’ talk on a cabinet minister, 
answered probably with words worse than silence, 
being deceptive ; or snatch, once or twice in our lives, 
the privilege of throwing a bouquet in the path of 
a princess, or arresting the kind glance of a queen. 
And yet these momentary chances we covet; and 
spend our years, and passions, and powers, in pursuit 
of little more than these ; while, meantime, there is a 
society continually open to us, of people who will talk 
to us as long as we like, whatever our rank or occupa~- 
tion ;—talk to us in the best words they can choose, 
and of the things nearest their hearts. And this 
society, because it is so numerous and so gentle, and 
can be kept waiting round us all day long—kings and 
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statesmen lingering patiently, not to grant audience, 
but to gain it !—in those plainly furnished and narrow 
ante-rooms, our bookcase shelves,—we make no account 
of that company,—perhaps never listen to a word they 
would say, all day long! 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think within your- 
selves, that the apathy with which we regard this 
company of the noble, who are praying us to listen to 
them; and the passion with which we pursue the 
company, probably of the ignoble, who despise us, or 
who have nothing to teach us, are grounded in this,— 
that we can see the faces of the living men, and it is 
themselves, and not their sayings, with which we 
desire to become familiar. But it is not so. Suppose 
you never were to see their faces ;—suppose you could 
be put behind a screen in the statesman’s cabinet, or the 
prince’s chamber, would you not be glad to listen to 
their words, though you were forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen? And when the screen is only a 
little less, folded in two instead of four, and you can 
be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that bind 
a book, and listen all day long, not to the casual talk, 
but to the studied, determined, chosen addresses of the 
wisest of men ;—this station of audience, and honour- 
able privy council, you despise ! 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the living 
people talk of things that are passing, and are of 
immediate interest to you, that you desire to hear 
them. Nay; that cannot be so, for the living people 
will themselves tell you about passing matters much 
better in their writings than in their careless talk. Yet 
I admit that this motive does influence you, so far as 
you prefer those rapid and ephemeral writings to slow 
and enduring writings—books, properly so called. 
For all books are divisible into two classes, the books 
of the hour, and the books of all time. Mark this 
distinction—it is not one of quality only. It is not 
merely the bad book that does not last, and the good 
one that does. It is a distinction of species. There 
are good books for the hour, and good ones for all 
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time; bad books for the hour, and. bad ones for all 
time. I must define the two kinds before I go farther. 

The good book of the hour, then,—I do not speak of 
the bad ones,—is simply the useful or pleasant talk of 
some person whom you cannot otherwise converse with, 
printed for you. Very useful often, telling you what you 
need to know ; very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s 
present talk would be. These bright accounts of travels ; 
good-humoured and witty discussions of question ; 
lively or pathetic story-telling in the form of novel ; 
firm fact-telling, by the real agents concerned in the 
events of passing history ;—all these books of the hour, 
multiplying among us as education becomes more 
general, are a peculiar possession of the present age ; 
we ought to be entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of them. 
But we make the worst possible use if we allow them 
to usurp the place of true books ; for, strictly speaking, 
they are not books at all, but merely letters or news- 
La os in good print. Our friend’s letter may be 
delightful, or necessary, to-day ; whether worth keeping 
or not, is to be considered. The newspaper may be 
entirely proper at breakfast time, but assuredly it is 
not reading for all day. So, though bound up in a 
volume, the long letter which gives you so pleasant an 
account of the inns, and roads, and weather, last year 
at such a place, or which tells you that amusing story, 
or gives you the real circumstances of such and such 
events, however valuable for occasional reference, may 
not be, in the real sense of the word, a ‘ book’ at all, 
nor, in the real sense, to be read. A book is essentially 
not a talking thing, but a written thing ; and written, 
not with a view of mere communication, but of 
permanence. The book of talk is printed only because 
its author cannot speak to thousands of people at once ; 
if he could, he would—the volume is mere multiplica- 
tion of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in 
India; if you could, you would; you write instead ; 
that. is mere conveyance of voice. But a book is 
written, not to multiply the voice merely, not to carry 
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it merely, but to perpetuate it. The author has some- 
thing to say which he perceives to be true and useful, 
or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has 
yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else can say it. 
He is bound to say it, clearly and melodiously if he 
may ; clearly at all events. In the sum of his life he 
finds this to be the thing, or group of things, manifest 
to him ;—this, the piece of true knowledge, or sight, 
which his share of sunshine and earth has permitted 
him to seize. He would fain set it down for ever ; 
engrave it on rock, if he could; saying, ‘This is the 
best of me; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, 
loved, and hated, like another; my life was as the 
vapour, and is not; but this I saw and knew; this, if 
anything of mine, is worth your memory.’ That is his 
‘writing’; it is, in his small human way, and with 
whatever degree of true inspiration is in him, his 
inscription, or scripture. That is a ‘ Book.’ 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 

But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in 
honesty, or at all in kindness, or do you think there is 
never any honesty or benevolence in wise people? 
None of us, I hope, are so unhappy as to think that. 
Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s work is honestly 
and benevolently done, that bit is his book or his piece 
of art. It is mixed always with evil fragments—ill- 
done, redundant, affected work. But if you read 
rightly, you will easily discover the true bits, and 
those are the book. 

Now books of this kind have been written in all ages 
by their greatest men ;—by great readers, great states- 
men, and great thinkers. These are all at your choice ; 
and Life is short. You have heard as much before ;— 
yet have you measured and mapped out this short life 
and its possibilities? Do you know, if you read this, 
that you cannot read that—that what you lose to-day 
you cannot gain to-morrow? Will you go and gossip 
with your housemaid, or your stable-boy, when you 
may talk with queens and kings; or flatter yourself 
that it is with any worthy consciousness of your own 
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claims to respect, that you jostle with the hungry and 
common crowd for entree here, and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal court is open to you, 
with its society, wide as the world, multitudinous as 
its days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place 
and time? Into that you may enter always; in that 
you may take fellowship and rank according to your 
wish ; from that, once entered into it, you can never 
be outcast but by your own fault ; by your aristocracy 
of companionship there, your own inherent aristocracy 
will be assuredly tested, and the motives with which 
you strive to take high place in the society of the 
living, measured, as to all the truth and sincerity that 
are in them, by the place you desire to take in this 
company of the Dead. 

‘The place you desire,’ and the place you fit your- 
self for, I must also say; because, observe, this court 
of the past differs from all living aristocracy in this ;— 
it is open to labour and to merit, but to nothing else. 
No wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice 
deceive, the guardian of those Elysian gates. In the 
deep sense, no vile or vulgar person ever enters there. 
At the portiéres of that silent Faubourg St. Germain, 
there is but brief question :—‘ Do you deserve to enter ? 
Pass. Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be. Do you long 
for the conversation of the wise? Learn to understand 
it, and you shall hear it. But on other terms?—no. 
If you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you. 
The living lord may assume courtesy, the living philo- 
sopher explain his thought to you with considerate 
pain; but here we neither feign nor interpret; you 
must rise to the level of our thoughts if you would be 
gladdened by them, and share our feelings, if you 
would recognise our presence.’ 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that 
it is much. You must, in a word, love these people, 
if you are to be among them. No ambition is of any 
use, They scorn your ambition. You must love them, 
and show your love in these two following ways. 
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(1) First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and 
to enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, 
observe ; not to find your own expressed by them. If 
the person who wrote the book is not wiser than you, 
you need not read it; if he be, he will think differently 
from you in many respects. 3 

(2) Very ready we are to say of a book, ‘ How good 
this is—that’s exactly what I think!’ But the right 
feeling is, ‘How strange that is! I never thought of 
that before, and yet I see it is true; or if I do not 
now, I hope I shall some day.’ But whether thus 
submissively or not, at least be sure that you go to 
the author to get at his meaning, not to find yours. 
Judge it afterwards if you think yourself qualified to 
do so; but ascertain it first. And be sure, also, if the 
author is worth anything, that you will not get at his 
meaning all at once ;—nay, that at his whole meaning 
you will not for a long time arrive in any wise. Not 
that he does not say what he means, and in strong 
words too; but he cannot say it all ; and what is more 
strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in parables, 
in order that he may be sure you wantit. I cannot 
quite see the reason of this, nor analyse that cruel 
reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes them 
always hide their deeper thought. They do not give 
it you by way of help, but of reward; and will make 
themselves sure that you deserve it before they allow 
you to reach it. But it is the same with the physical 
type of wisdom, gold. There seems, to you and me, 
no reason why the electric forces of the earth should 
not carry whatever there is of gold within it at once 
to the mountain tops, so that kings and people might 
know that all the gold they could get was there ; and 
without any trouble of digging, or anxiety, or chance, 
or waste of time, cut it away, and coin as much as they 
needed. But Nature does not manage it so. She puts 
it in little fissures in the earth, nobody knows where ; 
you may dig long and find none; you must dig pain- 
fully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. 
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When you come to a good book, you must asx yourself, 
‘Am I inclined to work as an Australian miner would ? 
Are my pickaxes and shovels in good order, and am I 
in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, 
and my breath good, and my temper?’ And, keeping 
the figure a little longer, even at cost of tiresomeness, 
for it is a thoroughly useful one, the metal you are in 
search of being the author’s mind or meaning, his 
words are as the rock which you have to crush and 
smelt in order to get at it. And your pickaxes are 
your own care, wit, and learning; your smelting 
furnace is your own thoughtful soul, Do not hope to 
get at any good author’s meaning without those tools 
and that fire; often you will need sharpest, finest 
chiselling, and patientest fusing, before you can gather 
one grain of the metal.’—Sesame and Lilies. 


THE END 
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